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INTRODUCTION 


The second volume of the Scenario of the 7 per cent as the sequence 
Suggests is to be read after the first. But in many respeets the, | 
second takes priority over the first. For one, the bulk of the 
material appearing in the second volume was ready before the first 
could be undertaken. The first volume is the scenario of the tribals 
in general while the second the scenario of the tribals of this or 

that local area, of this or that occupational group and so on. If the 
first volume could attempt at a totalizing imagery of a dynamic and 
vital tribal life culture, it could be only through the basis offered 
by the material presented here, numerous totalities of life experiences 
generated at the level of primary experience and which are presented in 
the form of interviews, clippings, documents, letters, memoranda etc. 
This material contributed explicitly to a general orientation in the 
first volume. This orientation is to be presupposed now while reading 
the second. 


As mentioned earlier (Our Project, Vol. I, p iii) the scenario is the 
raw material for five films dealing with forest policy, tribal nationa- 
lism, grass root evaluation of industries, minesand hydel projects in 
forest areas, forest policy with respect to tribal welfare and social 
forestry. The last four films are addressed to adivasi people directly. 


We have already accumulated a lot of footage on these issues and when 
edited would be ready for distribution to the various grass root level 
tribal organisations. A distributing centre is being envisaged for 
coordinating the showing of these films. A large number of tribals, 
_grups and organisations, civil liberty groups, journalists, researchers , 
film personnel and many other have been associated with the project. 
Consequently these two scenarios should be seen as the collective pro- 
duct of numerous individuals, only some of whom have been named earlier. 


Most of the interviews reproduced here and which constitutes the 
basic unit of the films are verbatim transcripts from the Naagra 
recording of film interviews. The clippings refer to some shot or 
other of the footage dealing with the topics above mentioned. 

, 1 
The manuscript which was given .. us by Mora Munda is included 
because of its historical as well as contemporary relevance in 
relation to the Munda Manki institution. The British rulers saw 
this institution as an alternative mode of administration in tribal 
areas (it does away with complicated civil courts and revenue 
collection) which exists till today. Documents dealing with the 
health conditions of mine workers, a techno economic evaluation of 
Chir, memorandums etc. have also been included. The Area Reports 
are descriptive accounts of particular tribal areas. 


The material in this volume has been arranged in four parts dealing 
respectively with Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Mines and tribals and 
Maharashtra. What emerges is that the tribal population in Madhya 
Pradesh are mostly unorganized. In Bihar there has been a long 
tradition of struggle with political parties representing tribal 
interests having representatives both at the Central and State level 
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icit demand for a seperate tribal state. In the mining 
h the miners are Sa ape they a not st SP ae 

in j heir health conditions. very large 
a? done 3 Ieee scnncanioata which masquerades as asthma and 
of age special X-ray to detect it. All the miners know and dread 
ie counties of them suffer from it, the doctors treating them know 
what they are suffering from and the mine management 1s aware of it and 
candidly admit as much. Not a single case of pneumon oconiosis is : 
there on the records however and the paradox between the reality and its 
manifestations in bureaucratic records has a rational explanation as 
interviews with Dr. Gupta and Ratanlal, a coalminer suffering from 
pneumonoconiosis will testify. There is a wide disparity between the 
organized and permanent mine workers (most of whom are non tribals) and 
the unorganized casual and hired labour (mostly tribal) with respect to 
wages, health and living conditions. The safety and welfare laws remain 
merely on paper. What industrial development takes place through mines, 
steel plants etc. in tribal areas is a process of extreme trauma for the 
tribal population. They have lost their cultivable lands for a song, 
seen. the destruction of the forests which contributed to their livelihood 
and pauperized and undernourished they roam across the country migrating 
in search of jobs. But the jobs are not forthcoming. 
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The tribals in Maharashtra are organized along class lines within the 
pockets that they inhabit. We can find here mass organisations along 
class lines like the Kisan Sabha, Kashtakari Sanghatana (Dahanu) , Shramik 
Sanghatana (Dhulia) Khetihar Mazdoor Sanghatana (Garchiroli, Sironcha, 
The section on Maharashtra is taken up with definite events which took 
place over the last two years and which will have a long lasting impact on 
the movement of the tribals. In Dahanu where the Warlis live , a large 
number of tribals from villages where the CPM has a stronghold and which 
included several CPM party activists have attacked hamlets who support 
the Kashtakari Sanghatana. These series of attacks threatens to erupt 
into a fratricidal warfare and only the good intentions of the contending 
parties can hope to defuse the enmity and resolve the struggle into a 
higher plane. In Shahada since the early seventies there has been a bitter 
and long drawn struggle between the kulaks and adivasis (organized as 
agricultural labourers). The latest phase of the struggle is the 
utilization of the Patit Pawan Sanghatana, (a rabid right wing fascist 
organization set up by the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh under Maratha 
leadership) by the Gujjar kulaks to launch a communal attack on the 
mus lims and tribals. A massacre took place at Shelti of the tribals and 
in this warfare the elements of class, caste and communal outrage are 
inextricably intertwined. Bamragarh, Hemalkhasa is the scene of a 
— ey ht launched by Baba Amte and his doctor son Prakash ‘mte against 
; e Bhopalpatnam and Inchampalli hydro electric projects which threaten 
Ga oat a large tract of tribal land(belonging to the Madias and 
rem Mg pee cause deforestation and submergence of valuable mineral 
ae conti ae argues that the tribals (especially the Madias) are 
demate nm = Stein maa The policy of displacing such tribals could 
Gadchiroii a ual genocide of the Madia community. In Sironcha and 
Khetihar Reploor Sen tribals have been organized under the banner of the 
among them being ie Case coe ee ae of Struggles. Prominent 
Corvorati endu strike, the strike in the Forest Development 
- on, and the Organising of migrant tribal men and women. A lot 


of underground Naxalites are active in that area and the foremost 
question for them is the ownership over the forest - does the forest 
belong to the tribals or to the Government ? In the Nawapur taluka 
the Satyashodak Communist Party has been able to encourage tribals to 
encroach upon forest land a land that has been laid waste by an 
indiscriminate and shocking deforestation. As a result the tribals 
of that area are less dependant on migration and the party has now 
shifted attention to organizing the agricultural labourers. 


What unifies the manifold tribal concetrations across the country is 
the monotonous and uniformly vicious and repressive policy of the 
Forest Department and police officials towards the tribals. Their 
shocking disregard for environmental safeguards like the extent of 
land area under forest cover or again awareness of the criticality of 
mass participation is a callousness we have come to expect of the 
bureaucracy. The steam for the engine of national development however 
seems to be getting exhausted everyday and the blind forces at work go 
about cai the days - the countdown to days left for survival. 
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TRIBALS OF MADHYA PRADESH 1 


A Historical Outline 


Madhya Pradesh, almost in the heart of the Indian peninsula, is the largest 
province of India with great physical and ethnic diversity. 


With hill ranges, plateaux and valleys, it is one of the richest provinces 
in mineral and forest wealth. The famous valley of Narmada runs almost through 
the middle of the province flanked by the two great mountain ranges - the Vindyas 
and the Satpuras. 


Thousands of years ago this valley had been the home of primitive people, 
who hunted and fought with polished flinth axes and stone implements. 


The province today has the largest tribal population in the country. Acco- 
rding to the 1981 census, the total tribal population is about 1,20,000 constitu- 
ting about 23 per cent of the State's population. 


The tribes of Madhya Pradesh belong to the two great stocks - the Kolarian 
or the Munda and the Dravidian. The Kolarians or the Mundas are known to be the 
oldest known inhabitants of this country. 


The main groups of tribals in the state are Gonds, Oraons, Bhils Baiga, 
Korku, Halba.and Saharia. On the whole, the tribals in M.P. are divided into 58 
groups and sub-groups at various stages of socio-economic development. It is 
said that some of the tribes have been inhabiting the hills, the highlands and 
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the jungles (of what the Britishers called Central India) from time ipmenatiat Meat aa 


: While some of the tribes are still in their primitive stages, the Conds» 
the largest tribe in India and of Dravidian stock, had established Magne 
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par hae f Berar plains. These kingdoms, some of were established 
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and Kannada. 


Reverend S. Hislop, one of the best known authorities on this map 
derives the word Gond from Kond or Khond which 1s connected with sans TS e 
Telegu for mountains, thus signifying etymologically, people of the hil-s, 


at home in open country. The areas they 
ered with wild jungles. Their forts were 
The sites were often bordered by dense 
forests. However, whether these forts were solely the work of the Gonds or con- 
structed with the assistance of the Hindu or Muslim artificers is uncertain. The 
Gonds were agricultural people. They built their headquarters near a fentile 
plain tract, whose produce served for the maintenance of the rulers household. 


The Gonds seam not to have been 
initially inhabited were highlands cov 
located either by a hill or a river. 


An excellent rule of the Gond kings was, to give to anyone who dug a tank, 
a grant of land, free of revenue, adjacent to it. A large number of small irri- 
gation tanks was constructed under this inducement in the Wainganga Valley. 


It is interesting to study the land revenue system of the Gonds. The state 
did not assert a definite title in the ownership of the soil. It claimed a right 
to share in its produce and possessed a fairly elaborate organisation for the rea- 
lisation of its dues. Unfortunately, not much of authentic records of the Gond 
assessment are available today. 


Under the easy eventless sway of the Gond kings, the country over which they 
ruled prospered, its flocks and herds increased. 


As far back as the 15th century, we read in Firishta' that the King of 
Kherla, sumptuously entertained the Bahamani King and made him rich offerings of 
diamonds, rubies and pearls. However, from the sixteenth century onwards pene- 
tration of Hindu cultivators from the north into the best lands of the region. 
assumed a large proportion. While the Hindu cultivators found the Gond rule tole- 
rent and beneficient, the Gonds gradually retired to the hill ranges. 


Throughout the Mughal period, Gondwana virtually remained free from outside 
interference. However, the rise of the Maratha power, which shook Central India, 
say the end of the Gond Kingdoms. 


In the eighteenth century, the Maratha chiefs, having acquired some know- 
ledge of the art of war and military training by their long fighting against the 
Mughals, cast coverous eyes on Gondwana. The loose tribal system failed entirely 
to knit together the strength of the people when united action was most required. 
The Gond Kingdoms fell before the Maratha armies almost without a struggle. How- 
ever, in the strongholds of the hilly ranges, which hem every part of Gondwana 
the Gond chiefs for long continued to maintain an unequal resistance, and to re- 
venge their own wrongs by indiscriminate rapine and slaughter. 


From their strongholds, built on the most inaccessible spurs of the Satpuras, 


they would make a dash into the rich i 
plains of Berar and the N 
after looting the villages return to their fortresses. a ee 


However, with the British establishing their firm rule over Central India 


the Gonds gradual 
hingdons. gradually gave up their resistance and lost all hope of regaining their 
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THE TRIBAL MOSAIC OF M.P. 3 
Though the tribals are today spread over almost every part of the state, there 
are certain areas where they predominate. 
These areas have been divided into different zones. 


The eastern zone 


It includes the tribal areas of Bilaspur, Surguja and Raigarh districts. It 
comprises the whole district of Surguja, Raigarh, Dharamjaigarh, Gharghoda, Jashpur 
tahsils of Raigarh district and Katghora and Bilaspur district. 


The tribal population in Surguja district ranges between 43.60 and 73.44 per 


cent of the total population. The tribals form about 57.4 per cent of the total po- 
pulation of the zone. 


Topography 


Physiographically, the zone consists of numerous hills and undulating plateaux. 
The zone has largely red soil with sandy texture. 


i Minerals - 
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* The whole zone is rich in mineral resources. In Jashpur, bauxite is found at e: 
many places. Samri, the eastern most tahsil of Sarguja, is rich in bauxite. This =o 


_bauxite belt runs from north Raigarh (Jashpur tahsil) to east Sarguja (Samri). Cen- 
Ad tral Sarguja is known for its carboniferous coal fields. In the northern part of the 
district, galena and: mica are available. (For details see table on mineral deposits). > 
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Livelihood 

bals of this zone is agriculture. 
for the requirements of the 

d supply and income from forest 


The primary source of livelihood of the tri 
The income from land, however, 1s seldom sufficient 
people, who, therefore, have to supplement their foo 


produce. 


Fruits, roots and Mahua flowers are collected for domestic phar Biehl itp 
as sale to augment their income. Though a majority of the eee int = Dik a Se 
depends upon agriculture, the yield, however, 1S very low and it does re m * aie 
needs. Land on the hill slopes is almost barren due to the nature of the soil, gr 
ter intensity of soil erosion and existence of boulders and pebbles. 


Indebtedness 


The deficit nature of the economy of the tribal people has been revealed in a 
recent survey on indebtedness. The survey shows above 50% of the tribal families in 
Raigarh and Surguja are in debt. It has been found that domestic consumption accounts 
for as high as 67.3% of the average debt per family. It means these families have to 
borrow even to maintain their low standard of living. 


The Southern tribal zone 


It comprises Bastar district, Balod tahsil of Durg district and Bindranawagarh 
tahsil of Raipur district. 


In Bastar, tribals form over 70 per cent of the total population. The percent-~ 
age of tribal population to total population in Balod and Bindranawagarh tahsils are 
45.44 and 37.88, respectively. The total area of the zone is 18,838 sq.miles. The 
tribal areas of these three districts are contiguous. Generally, Bastar district is 
sparsely populated and has a low density of population. 


Topography 


The zone is full of rugged hills and plateaux. The zone has sandy red soil. The 
general configuration of Bastar district is a succession of undulating ridges with 
intervening valleys. The valleys contain some land which is excellently suited for 
rice cultivation. But the ridges and slopes, which form by far the largest proportion 
of the area, are covered with thin story yellow soil which is not fertile. 


Minerals 


In Bastar, rich deposits of iron ore, mica, man i 

, - » ; ganese, bauxite, corundum, copper 
and fire-clay are found. Gold also accurs in the eastern half of the district. ives 
is rich in limestone, but iron, fire-clay flourine are also known to exist. The 
mineral prosperity of this zone should be evident from the fact that the steel plant 


ice, here receives a large share of required fuel and iron ore from within the 


Forest 


This zone is rich in forest wealth also Good 
: quality teak and sal forest 
Mr tihe bil tte the sourthern portion whereas Sal rtoenies a 
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People 3 5 


The two main tribes - the Gonds and the Halbas - together farm over 80% of the 
tribal population of the zone. Besides these, Kanwars, Binjhwars, Sawars, Kamars 
and Bhattras are some of the other important tribes. The majority of Binjhwars, 
Sawars and Kamars live in Raipur district and their population in Bastar and Durg is 
negligible. Kanwars mostly live in Raipur district but Durg has some of them. 


Bhattras are found in Bastar and Raipur districts only. Although, Marias and 
Murias of Bastar are also included under Gonds, it would be useful to take special 
note of them here because of their special cultural traits and circumstances. 


Hill Marias or Abujmarias 


The term Hill Maria is an anthropological makeshift and is not the name by which 
the tribe is known or refers to itself. They call themselves Meta Koitor-.or simply 
Maria. The Hill Marias live in Abujhmarh, which extends over Narayanpur, Bijapur and 
Dantewara tahsils, but mot of the area and population are in Narayanpur. 


The whole area is covered with extensive mass of hills, dales and dense forests. 
The forests are rich with flora and fauna. Because of their isolation, the Hill 
Marias have retained most of their religious and cultural traditions... 


The Hill Maria houses are constructed with timber and bamboo and have thatched 
roofs. The villages are, generally, situated on hilly slopes or in the valleys near 


a river stream. They stay at one village site for about two or three years and cul- 


b 
~ 
tivate the nearby lands. They do not use plough for tilling. Theirs is a slash and ~ 
mn type of cultivation known as ''penda'". = 


The Abujhmarhi dialect spoken by the people is akin ‘to Gondi. a 
Maria : 
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surveyed were found to be in debt. : 
mencement of the sowing season and get the crop pledged for sale to them wypiapei 
rates in the ensuing crop season. The traders -cum-money-lenders are resorti gt 2 
usual fradulent practices in this area also and the tribals are getting deeper into 


their snares. 


Livelihood 


The main source of livelihood is agriculture. The main crop in Bastar, Durg 
and Raipur districts is rice. In hilly areas, kodon, kosra, kutki, mardic of light 
mountain paddy are grown in considerable quantities. 


Cultivation practices and agricultural implements are of primitive type. Shif- 
ting cultivation is in vogue in Abujhmarh area of Bastar district. 


The Central tribal zone 


This zone, spreading over six districts, comprises Shahdol and Mandla districts, 
Baiha tahsil of Balaghat district, Lalkhanadon Tahsil of Seoni district, Chhindwara 
and Amarwara tahsils of Chhindwara district and Betul and Bhainsdehi tahsils of Betul 
districts. 


The total area of the zone is 20,109 square miles. The tribal population is 
over 50 per cent of the total population. 


Generally, the population is dispersed over a large number of small villages 
scattered over extensive areas. 


Topography 


A large part of the zone is covered by the Satpura ranges. In the east and 
north-east as well as in the south-east corner, the zone is bound by the Maikal hills. 
The Mahadeo hill lies in the western portion of the zone. About two-third of the 
zone is covered by these hills and has an altitude between 2,000 to 3,000 feet above 
the sea level with interspersed areas of over 3,000 feet. The hill ranges enclose 
open valleys, sometimes of considerable stretch. Besides the hill areas, the remai- 


ran one-third area of the zone consists mostly of plateaux between 1,000 to 2,000 


Leaving aside some southern areas of Betul, Chhindwara and Balaghat di 
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pr ios rates: Godavari catchment area and the area of Shahdol diuevies dich talie 
;  chegge asin, the Zone falls in the catchment area of the Narmada. Several 
sr me of the state have their origin in this zone - the Narmada and its 
mpo ribtaries like Banjar and Sone with its tributary Johilla rise in the Mai- 


kal hills. The Wainganga and its tribut . 
in the Mahadeo hills in the western portion of tae peti csgat hn “ng gorges 


Various soil and sub-soil types inter-blended with other zonal soils are found 


in this zone. Chhindwara's red soils are mai 4 
nly inter-mixed with < loams. 
Mandla has red soil mostly sandy in the eastern and southern, oe a eee - 


region. Northern Mandla has, however, black soil with clay texture. Shahdol's soils 
are mostly red with a sandy texture. It has also some extensive black soil tracts 
with clay texture in the north-western portion. Skeletal red soil is mostly found 

in Lakhanadon tahsil of Seoni district. Betul and Bhainsdehi tahsils have black 

soil with clay loam varying in depth, according to the aptitude. The eastern portion 
of Betul has red soil with skeletal texture. Soil erosion is acute in Mandla, Chhin- 
dwara and Betul. Large-scale land development work is needed before agricultural 
development can take place. Moisture retention capacity of soil in Betul, Chhind- 
wara and Mandla is‘also very poor. 


Minerals: 


Coal is’ the most important mineral found in this zone. It is found in substan- 
tial quantities in Chhindwara, Betul and Shahdol. There are a large number of coal 
mines in these districts. Bauxite is found in Shahdol and Manganese is found in 
Balaghat and Chhindwara. Fire and other clays occur in Chhindwara and Shahdol. Gra- 


phite deposits are located in Betul. 


Forest _ 


Teak forests are found in Mandla, Betul, Seoni and Chhindwara. Extensive Sal 
forests are found in Mandla, Balaghat and Shahdol districts. Mixed deciduous forests 
occupy large areas in Balaghat, Mandla, Chhindwara and Shahdol. The common species 
in these forests are Saj, Lendia, Dhaora, Bija Tendur, Mahua, Palas, Harra, Aonla etc 
Bamboo is found in Shahdol, Mandla, Betul and Balaghat. Khair trees are found in 


Shahdol, whereas it is cultivated in the forests of Mandla and Shahdol. 


Among the minor forest produce available in the forests of this zone lac, harra, 
ae Khair and makul leaves are important. 
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head. live in Niwas and Mandla tahsils. Baigas of Sidhi and Sarguja districts 


comparatively more progressive. 

i ils adjoining 
n parts of Niwas and Mandla tahsi 
ibeiaeaits Baigas living in Balaghat and Bilaspur 
However, taken as a whole, the Baigas are one 


The Binjhwar Baigas living 1 
Jabalpur tahsil are now quite accu 
are comparatively quite progressive. 
of the most backward tribes in the state. 


Besides cultivation, the Baigas are engaged in making bamboo mega pee! 
also collect honey and other forest produce. Jungle fruits and agi are P en 7 R 
the time spent in gathering them is the happiest and most romantic : the pet 
life. The Baigas also go for hunting and fishing. Very adept in the use of Dow 
and arrow, they have an in-born ability for hunting. 


They are employed as village priests or Gunias by the Gonds and other tribes. 


Korku 


The Korkus, an off-shoot of the Munda or the Kolarian tribe, home of the Kor- 
kus are the Satpura and the Mahadeo Hills. They are concentrated principally in 
Betul, Khandwa, Chhindwara, and Hoshangabad. The tribe was once divided into two 
sections, namely the Raj Korku and Patharia. Raj Korkus form the land-owning class 
and are considered superior to Patharias in the social scale. These two sub-divi- 
sions have now been replaced by four sub-sections with territorial names; Muwasi, 
Bawaria, Ruma ard Bandoya. Except the Muwasis, who usually marry in their own sub- 
section, rule of endogamy is not strictly observed. Marriage within the same sept 
or between first cousins is strictly prohibited. Adult marriage is generally pra- 
ctised. Polygamy is permitted. They speak a Mundari tongue which is known as 
Korku. 


The primary occupation of the Korkus is cultivation. A large percentage of 
them works mainly as agricuitural labourers. 


Kol 


The Kol tribe is regarded as a Kolarian or Mundari tribe. In fact, this tribe 
has given its names to be Kolarian family of tribes. 


According to census superintendent of Central India Agency, 1931, they "were 
the, dominant race in the region between the eastern Vindhyas and the Gangetic plains 
before they were overwhelmed by the people of the plains from the north and by the 
Gonds from the south". Their geographical distribution in Madhya Pradesh bears 
out the truth of this statment. Their total population is concentrated mainly in 
eae Shahdol, Satna, Sidhi and Jabalpur districts. There are two important divi- 

* Sions of the Kols known as the Rautia and the Rautele. The Rautias consider them- 
selves to be superior to the Rauteles and pratise hypergany with them. They east 
with Rautles at wedding feast only and not on any. other occasion. 


The other divisions are the Dashera, the Thakuria and Kagawaria. 


As a result of their intimate contacts wi 7 
ith the Hindus over a lon 
cong diet istaih Tettcae yes subservience to them, the Kors. tine + nao gag 
igion 
eats eeaphour gion and culture. The Kols have even lost recollection of 


The Kols are.mainly labourers. 


Aumber of them have started working They also make good masons and navvies. A 


in mines and factories. 


patel ies = a 


bs ae Rear seapcese ste and in most of the tribal areas onl: B ne 


Pardhan 


The Pardhan tribe is considered to be an inferior branch of the Gond tribe. 
Their traditional occupation is to act as the priest and minstrel of the Gonds. 
The name of Pardhan is corrupt form of the Sanskrit word 'Pradhan' meaning a mini- 
ster or principal. Other names of the tribes are Parganiha, Desai and Pathari. In 
Chhatisgarh, the tribe is known as Pardhan Patharia and in Balaghat as Mokasi. They 
earn their livelihood by working as cultivators, agricultural labourers, barels, 
and genealogists. 


The tribe has some endogamous divisions of which the principal are Raj Pra- 
dhan, the Ganda Pardhans and the Thothia Pardhans. Other groups are Mader, those 
of the Marh country in Bastar, the Khalotias or those of Chhatisgarh and Deograhias 
or Chhindwara. There are also some occupational divisions as the Kandras or bamboo- 
workers, the Gaitas who act as priests in Chhatisgarh and the Arakhas who engage in 
service and sell old clothes. 


Like the Gonds, the Pardhans also have exogamous totemic clans and they are 
split up into groups worshipping different number of gods whose members may not marry 
one another. Pradhans are mainly dependent on agriculture. Some cf themderive their 
income from working as bards and minstrels. The relation between the Gonds and the 
Pardhans is seen most clearly in the institution of the Mangteri. This is a tour 

on which the Pardhan engages himself every third year. In the Mangteri, he has the | 
bere to visit Gonds of the same clans as himself and to take cer’ain prescribed dues 
from him. 


Livelihood 


2-5 cilia from the above account that the tribals of this zone are me 
fn - mebprtaand upon agriculture either as cultivators or as agricultural labourers. © 
of the tribes, the percentage of agricultural labourers is very high. | 
Kola, who are are mainly concentrated in Mandla and Shahdol, also have a high percen- — 


of agricultural labourers among them. Percentage of agricultural eta Fe 


dhans is also quite high in the zone - Mandla, Seoni, ce ae Chhindwa: 


94 an 
Se cei 


—_ nae acres: is. considered: to) 
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Indebtedness 


A survey of indebtedness conducted by the Tribal Research Pagar ie ae 
has revealed high percentage of indebtedness, between 30 and 50 alg Se ste 
highest being in Balaghat and the lowest in Mandla. A large igi ype 
is for domestic consumption, which shows the deficit nature of the ion eit 
Domestic consumption formed as high as 34.9 per cent of the average debt per amily 


in Mandla. 


The tribes are cheated both while purchasing and selling goods. There are no 
organised markets in the tribal areas. Most of the transactions take place in the 


that' or the weekly market. 


The money-lenders-cum-traders (the same set visits the 'hat' by rounds) form 
a ring and decide the prices at which various commodities are to be sold. Absence 
of competition among the sellers leaves the tribal customers at the mercy of the 
former. Moreover, most of the things to be purchased by the tribals consist of bare 
necessities like salt, kerosene, cloth etc., which they must buy at any cost. 


While selling their agricultural or forest produce, the tribals receive very 
low prices. Firstly, they have to sell to a few chosen traders whom they have 
known, or to whom they are indebted. The 'Kochiyas' advance money,before the sow- 
ing of the crops and collect the produce at throwaway prices. In the weekly market, 
the traders resort to many fradulent practices e.g. use of different (over and under) 
weights and measures, while purchasing and while selling, exchanging high value 
produce e.g. chironji for low value goods like salt. The tribals bring their pro- 
duce in small quantities to the market and are cheated everytime they sell. 


Western Tribal Zone 


It includes the tribal areas of Dhar, Jhabua, Kargone and Ratlam-districts. 
Compared to other zones, this zone is more uniformly populated. 


Generally the villages are small and scattered. Otherwise also, in the villa- 
ge, the Bhils like to build houses on their fields and away from others. A village 
of 20 houses in a compact area is considered to be a sizeable bustee. 


Topography 


The tribal areas included in this zone form a contiguous tract whi i 
mainly of hilly and sterile land, though the general copoarephy of the rei poeta 
sents some varied features. The hilly area lies between 1000 to 2000 feet. -But 

the Narmada valley area, lying in the centre of the zone, mostly in Khargone distri- 
ct, is between 500 to 1,000 feet. The greater part of Dhar district lies in the 


Deccan trap area. The whole of Jhab istri ies i i 
ct is inéwn os Rath. abua district lies in the mountainous regions of 


The Vindhya range, lying in the centre of the zone, forms the wate 
, rshed from 
onlay Arta rivers flow north and south to join the Chambal and Narmada 
get 80 to $0 cas apot eHige eson and Jhabua and estern portions of Dhar and Khargone 
an annual rainfall . all annually. Most of the remaining areas of the zone have 
rom 70 to 80 cm. except southern Khargone where rainfall is con- 


siderably less. The climate i ion i : 
then the neighbouring Maiwe oaians region is subject to greater extremes of heat 


In Dhar, Kargone and a part of Jhabua, black soil with clay texture is found. 


11 
The western fringes of Jhabua and Sailana have red soil with loamy texture. In 
Jobat and Alirajpur tahshiJs, red and brown soils are found. In Jhabua and Sai- 
lana (Ratlam) , land along the banks of the river Mahi is fertile otherwise the 
whole area is hilly and unfertile,. 


Minerals 


In Jhabua district, mica and manganese abound, Iron ore and limestone are 
found to exist in Dhar district. Only a very small quantity of iron ore is found 
in Khargone. 


Forests 


The percentage of forest area has fallen to alarmigly low figures. The forest 
in these districts in mainly of a mixed type. These forests have been grossly mis- : 
used. They have been topped and grazed with the result that the crop is dismal. 
There are patches of Teak, Salai, Dhaora, Anjan, Babul, Tendu, Saj, Ber, Dudhi and 
Karonda etc. 


Bamboo and grass are important forest produce available in the tract. The 
important minor forest produce are Kullu gum, honey, wax, rosha oil and tendu leaves. 
s About 25 per cent of Kullu gum of the state is produced in the forests of this dis- 
Ertet: : 


The People oh 


This zone is the land of the Bhils, who form numerically the second most impor- 
tant tribe of the State, the first being the Gonds. The Bhils have several sub-tri- — a 
| bes like Bhilalas, Barelas, Patelias and others. They principally inhabit the dis-_ 4 
oa _tricts of Dhar, Jhabua, West Nimar and Ratlam. A large number of Bhils Te Ee 
——s neighbe bh states af sisbareshtre, Gujarat and Rajasthan pyar pore 
the har ah and the Santhals. -Probabl itr “ Bhil' een 
Pian word "Ba" celia ag Be the istori 


oy Ty 
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lly in summers. The milchcattle become 
Feeding of cattle is a problem, specia IY. eaky ghee ag 1S eee 


weak and the milk-yield is greatly reduced. 
lock causes the greatest strain on the already low income of the tribals. 


Indebtedness 
One of the main causes of indebtedness in the Bhil area is the borrowing of 
money for purchase of bullocks. The Bhils are simple people and fall an easy prey 
to the money-lenders. A chronic deficit economy, love of liquor, dress and orna- 
ds of social and religious ceremo- 


ments for their women, high bride price and deman 
nies force them to go to the money-lenders much too often. A ae of Bhil fami- 
lies are indebted as revealed in a recent survey which showed that 83%, 66%, 69% and 


69% families are indebted in Ratlam, Jhabua, Dhar and Khargone districts. The defi- 
cit nature of their economy is borne out by the fact that a large portion of their. 
debt is for domestic consumption. Social compulsions force them to take loans for 


social and non ceremonies. 


The net résult is that the Bhil economy is completely in the strangehold of 
money-lenders-cum-traders. The operational part of these money- -lenders <5 very 


saitable; for example ae 


i) Advancing money with interest deducted at the time of making advance with’ the - 
stipulation that full amount will be returned. ; 


hm 
- ~ 


ii) Advancing money with deductions of various kinds, including pigeon 
time of giving loan with the condition to repay the full amount borrowed. 


adi) Davancing loan in kind and return 150 per cent or any quantity agreed ms Ws 
, the further conditon that the crop or forest produce Se will be s ur os 
"i ™ shea limna itil at a lower rate. 


th 


_ a agrocnnt for share in the crop plus Labour in ‘the noney- Sidi é 
od without payment. Be ea eR Mad 
Ihe coition , ss aa 
and tons of sepeyeedt are so » diverse ‘eibs th 
ea cay the actual rate of interest charged by t 
ce te. that the interest is pews af as ouré 
e ‘most sinister which lbs id 
: y that unless the stran 1d 0 


INTERVIEW WITH SUNDERLAL GOND, VILLAGE POLAPATTHAR, KESLA, M.P. rE: 


Q. Sunderlalji, can you tell us whether the nationalization of the tendu leaf 
trade has benefited the adivasis in any way? 


A. The loss and gain in short is that the money which we used to get from the 
output of the fields before nationalization, we don't get any more. That is 
to say the contractor who used to buy the leaf of our plants used to pay us. 
Now he does not give us any money. 


Q. Why don't you get money now? 


A. I don't know what orders have been issued by the government, but we don't get 
the money. You see in our own fields we have some trees. Some of these have 
been planted by us. Earlier, in the Malguzari system we could sell the pro- 
duce of these trees to anybody and it used to be our income. Now, under the 
new system, all trees, whether they are on forest land, or on our fields, are 
under the control of the Forest Department. I may still be the owner of the 
tree, but I can not sell its produce. I cannot collect any leaf, branch or 
fruits. These will be sold by the Forest Department. 

mo EY Can you collect minor forest produce like Mahua, Achar, firewood etc. from 
_  . forest for your own use and/or sale? 


A; Yes we can still do and we have to do otherwise we cannot survive. But a lot 
| of new restrictions have been imposed on collection. In the Mahua season no a 
4 Adivasi can collect and sell more than 25 kgs, of Mahua at a time. Now this i 
a is creating a lot of difficulty for us. The season is very short. One has to ao 
ao - collect as much as one can get. If you do not take it somebody else will take a? 
~ it. If no one takes it then it will go waste. It is our one major source of ~~ 
ss income. Now the market is far off, It is not possible for us to go to ban 2 ae 
% - ever a £0 sell bess 25 kg. 


VOUS 
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t has a two inch | 
There is no shortage sia 
losed. The 


Another persons plan 
Two more are leaking. 
and those plants are ¢€ 


The one that you see is not working. 
crack in the well and is useless. 
of gobar but some are not filling gobar 


usage of gas burners is very low. 


INTERVIEW WITH GUDDANBAI, DAUGHTER OF SUNDERLAL GOND 


Q. Guddanbai, do you collect achar Mahua gutli etc? 


A. Yes I collect. | | : 7 | i ts : 
Ps. : ; po 3 ae ste | (633 Lies : 
a Q. Do you have any difficulty in collection? er 
ae ’ ts : cc %, . . eae * : ial 2 , 7 
Pr Re I don't have any difficulty in collecting. roy It sew 
<a 


bf ioe ke 


oa the Junglewal las (forest eee staff) harass: you? 


They: don't harass us but af we are sta 

ying in the for 
Eeahe: ? ete chironji a eng es Ab: vin 
Do they demand fron each ‘person? a, OR Ete Sut 


‘ee ory cer me 5 Ot Side . ¢ er - 


INTERVIEW WITH BISHAN KATIA IN FOREST VILLAGE 
GHARAPINDRAI IN-CHHINDWARA FOREST DIVISION M.P. 


Q. 
A. 


Can you narrate the incident at Gharapindrai 


On 26th January in village Gharapindrai about 25 to 30 people from the 
Forest Department and police came over here. At the start they went to 
Sukchand Nagvanshi's place and started confiscating stocks of old timber. 
They bundled them together. Sukchand was caught and taken before the SDO _ 
who was sitting in the next house. Two nakedaars and a deputy ranger star- 
ted beating him with lathis. On being beaten Sukchand started yelling 
loudly and a crowd of villagers collected. Another person Lalsingh was 
also beaten up mercilessly. He fell unconscious. A third person Salakram 
was also beaten. ; 


What happened then? 


- Then Buta who had returned from the fields was beaten up by the 3 very 


severely. After beating up Sukchand they started negotiating for some 
money, saying we have discovered some wood in your house and you will have 
to pay some money. Sukchand pleaded that I am a poor person and I have no 
means of paying any money, do as you deem fit. As the villagers started 
collecting in greater numbers, the forest personnel started moving towards 
their jeeps. No one really opposed them but due to the yelling of those 
being beaten, the villagers hearing this started gathering. Seeing the _ 
crowd, the courage of them started flagging and they started moving pe jac 
the jeep. 


et mtn feretted out? 
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INTERVIEW WITH MR. N.K. 


PARK, PACHMARHI, M.P. 


PANTHANE, DIRECTOR, SATPURA NATIONAL 16 


ational park, can you tell 


he director of this n 
ich ie luded in the national park? 


Mr. Panthane, yo 
came to be inc 


us how this garden which is here, 


de before this (Satpura national park). 


; ld and it was ma ee 
This garden is very Old a d are planning to develop this into a 


We are maintaining this garden now an 
valley of flowers and butterflies. 


Why are National parks being set up in this country? 


There are different objectives for setting up these national parks, for ins- 


tance, certain wildlife species were dwindling, a lot of commercial felling 
of trees were taking place and it was also necessary that the national flora 
and fauna he protected. That is why this spot was selected where different 
species of wildlife is there and also trees and to protect these. Several 
provisions are there to realise this. 


When was this National Park established? 


Satpura National Park was established in October 1981. Before this there were 
two sanctuaries, Pachmarhi § Bori. These together with the space in between 
was combined to set up the park. It covers an area of 502 sq.kms. and leng- 
thwise it is. longer in the East-West direction. One side is flanked by the 
Denva and Tawa rivers and on both the sides are the two sanctuaries. So this- 
site has been selected with care from the perspective of protection for from 
one side there is water and on the other side there are sanctuaries and in 
this way they act as a buffer. 


What are your plans for the development of the national park? 


The first objective is to protect wildlife and vanaspati that is here. For 
protecting wildlife it is necessary that the population which is within this 
area be shifted out and rehabilitated elsewhere. In the beginning there were 
eight villages here out of which two have already been emptied. In the re- 
maining six villages the population is not much (about 500). We are going 
to take up the programme of settling them outside. People have an idea that 
villagers are being dispossessed by giving a small compensation. But that is 
not the case here. We are planning to settle them in a forest area. These 
Sos like to live in the jungle because most of their requirements is obta- 
ao —rhy mega cia itself and consequently the arrangements are to resettle 
a eke i. e jungle. Where they are going to be settled they are going to 
oc hly prepared fields, they will be provided constructed hutments. The 
open o the adivasis is to live in their own lifestyle. So we have deci- 
e at the huts that will be built for them will be constructed through them. 


So they can construct their h i i 
; uts according to their 
reimburse them their labour costs. : in ee 


What about their water requirements? 


So ghee see villagers are enjoying presently, the same facilities 
aden’. 4¢ thoes : em. For instance, if they have a school, we will set up - 
ting u of tank S$ a well, we shall provide that also, even including set- 
, P S$, SO that the villagers should not complain that they have been 
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ousted into a bad place. 


Yesterday we visited a village (Rorighat) which has been evicted, what do 
you propose to do there? 


The aim of shifting out the villagers is to eliminate human interference from 
this area. Secondly the open fields that were there would be useful to us 

as grasslands. We don't have to cut down trees and vanaspati for the pur- 
pose of grasslands. Also overgrazing of cattle from that village was preva- 
lent which leads to the presence of a lot of weeds. For developing that area 
we have to eradicate weeds. For the purpose of management, roads are also 
being constructed. 


In this national park what sort of wildlife and vanaspati is prevalent? 


In this Satpura National park amongst the carniverous animals are tigers, pan- 
thers, hyenas, jackals, wild dogs and buffaloes and in the deer family the 
maximum species are sambhars, cheetals, barking deer and chausinga are also 
present. The population of cheetal is very low. Since the cheetal is a gre- 
garious specie its population should have been higher, but the sort of habitat 
that they require is till now not here. We are having development schemes 

to create an appropriate environment. They need both open areas as well as 
forest areas. 


What is the population of the carniverous species? 


Last year we conducted a census of the tiger population, there are about 8 
tigers, there should be about 20 panthers, the population of Gour is very 


good about 500, which is exceptional here because of an ideal habitat for them. : 


_ What is shad ecological perspective? . ae 


ath ages, ae the vanaspati species have to be vivant: For i if th 
cover the pee ae be rea © ore poh gars 


7.33 a 


Yes the Prince of Wales Philip had visited Kanha on 22nd November. In a 
All 


function held at Delhi I was given an award for the tiger project. 

those who have worked for more than 5 years for a tiger project they have 
been given awards for meritorious services, and I also received the award. 
Even some of my associates from Kanha have received the award. 


SYNOPSIS OF SPEECHES GIVEN BY JANATA PARTY ACTIVISTS IN AN 19 
ADIVASI VILLAGE INSIDE SATPURA NATIONAL PARK, M.P. THE 
NATIONAL PARK AUTHORITY PLANS TO EVACUATE THIS VILLAGE 


N.D. Maurya 


The forest laws that have been passed in Pachmadhi district affects 50-60 
villages upto Borda village in Kesla Block. Today we have taken out a Morcha 
(demonstration) against these laws. We have realised that if we have to live in 
this Jungle we will have to get organised and fight the eviction orders. We have 
to launch a movement. Many more such morchas are required, for the government is 
not going to accept our demands easily. We have to collect Adivasis from the 
affected villages and make our demands heard. 


Bansidhar Chaurasia 


The government officials have confiscated your axes. On one hand they do- 
n't allow you to work in the jungle and on the other hand they do not settle you 
anywhere else. Don't they realise that if you are not settled, then you cannot 
lead the life your forefathers have lived for more than 50 years? They confiscate 
your wood and prevent you from entering the forest. You live on a day to day basis 
’ for survival. When you are not allowed to collect firewood or pluck leaves, how 
then can you survive? 


I tell the forest authorities that only when you re-settle them, give them 
oxes, give them land, then you can enforce the prohibition of collecting firewood, 
leaves and grass from the forest. Till then how will they survive? How can you 

we _ stop them from living their traditional lifestyle, when you have not settled them 
"an nor given them any alternate means of survival? It is my appeal that the Adivasis $4 
= should be allowed to continue to live as they have for the past 50 years till they € Sea 
are settled. Otherwise we will agitate till our demands are met. Sag. 


ial Ahirwal 


—— Adivasi brothers, the M.P. Government has enacted several laws for the wel- 
fare of the people. But a new law has been enacted for the purpose of setting up 
1 i nal P This law has made the daily living of the adivasis a problem. =| 
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povertyful existence. That day is not far away when the workers, poor people 
would demand of the government that if it cannot fulfill the rights of the 
toiling masses, that government will forfeit its right to be. And the day is not 
we away when the solution to our problems can emerge. So be prepared to strug- 
gle. 
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INTERVIEW WITH GAULI PANCHAYAT IN VILLAGE DANDIWARA,KESLA, M.P. 21 


You know the issue around and for which we have gathered here. We are 
faced with the problem of grazing (grass) pastureland for our cattle. This is 
because on the outskirts and bordering the village the original common lands 
have been covered now with teak plantations by the government. Our households 
had 6000 acres of Jand and it has been taken by the Forest Department. Today 
the position of grazing has become very bad. The households don't get milk and 
butter. We are feeling pretty harassed. 


The other issue is that the government refuses to give licence for colle- 
cting firewood. If we take our carts to the jungle for collecting firewood, the 
forest guard refuses to let us take the wood. 


The third issue is that the gobar gas that has been given by the government 
is not functioning properly. Some are cracked, some are working, some are not, 
some plants have broken down. 


What are the provisions in your village for health? 


For a population of 1000 villagers the government has appointed a primary 
health worker who can take care of minor diseases, 


Q. Jagannathbhai, (Gauli) what is your view on the cattle grazing problem? 


A. We are facing an acute problem. We don't anymore have grazing land. Due to 
restriction imposed by Forest Department the output of milk and ghee has 
fallen considerably. For those living in the jungle, milk and ghee is essen- — 
tial. We can't edie our children properly and they are suf fering from mal- a 
oe, . . ea fe 
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‘During the malguzar times did you have open spaces per grazing? 903 : : a 
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. . 9 
What arrangement for water is there in your mohalla? 


for water in my mohalla. There is one 


; angement 
There is absolutely no arrang h can the whole village get from it? 


well outside the village and how muc 


Did you at anytime bring this problem to the notice of the panchayat? 


We informed them, but no one listened to us. 


Don't you have any handpumps? 


No, not even one in our mohalla. In my mohalla there is no arrangement for 
water. Even if the government were to construct -small tanks, it would be 


of great help for our cattle. 


You tell me, what is your opinion of Jagannath Patel's complaints regarding 
cattle? 


My opinion is that earlier we were in Mathura Brindawan. I don't know how 

we landed up here or what had induced us to leave. Well we came to this 

area. We came here for cattlegrazing. Then we had a high cattle population. 
Since the grazing land was not enough, many cattle escaped into the jungle. 

That has resulted in a lot of problems. Our children too are dependent on 
cattle. This land is not fertile for grain production. We used to eat 
Kodon-Kutki:. «i 99% pat gee 


es 

Oh yes, we had open spaces. Today the government ‘an placed shettsetielene 
alga set lg oa They have planted trees and bushes. They 
on't allow cattle to enter into the jungle. A small part Of ep egies 
earmarked for grazing but that is grossly insufficient. ae “sen? | fare 
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passing steam engine train set fire to half the trees in the plantation. 
And in the plot (gardariti, mahavirji) the trees planted have dried up. 
The plantation has consequently, failed. 


Rati Lal Sahu has been selected as a member of the 20-point Samiti. He 
will tell us about what happened in the meeting regarding plantations. 


Rati Lal Sahu : I had told them that we don't have firewood. They told me 
that we should set up gobar gas plants. I pointed out that our cattle don't 
have grazing land, how will we feed in the gobar into the gas plant? Pre- 
viously we used to collect firewood from the jungle. The official told me 
that he had seen firewood being sold in Itarsi and it is a loss for the 
government. 


In the times of Maalguzari, we used to get licence for collecting firewood 


and selling wood in Itarsi, and in those times there was no restriction on 


collecting firewood and we could collect as much as we desired. 


Today we are absolutely not collecting. If we take our cart into the jun- 
gle, then the cart is confiscated. You don't get licence. You cannot co- 


llect firewood. These are the new governmental regulations. 


You are a member of the 20-point programme committee, and you also suffer 


from these restrictions? 


Absolutely true. I told them that the cattle population is dwindling on 

account of the plantations. The official then gave the concession that I 
eos det for the removal of the plantation. That much concession he 

” g to make. In the case of firewood collection he has absolutely 


S WHO WERE EVICTED BY FOREST 24 


INTERVIEW WITH ADIVASI VILLAGER 
NARAJI VILLAGE IN CHHINDWARA 


DEPARTMENT AND POLICE AT BARKUM 
DISTRICT, M.P. 


Q. Why have you collected here? 
A. On the issue of land. 

Q. Which village are you from? 
A. Mujahar of (not clear) 

Q. Your name? 


A. Panaklalji Panthrey. 


Q. You are discussing on the issue related to land as I can see. Why, was 
there any trouble in this regard? 


A. Yes when we captured the land, the implements were confiscated. The hut 
that we had constructed close to the field for enabling being near to 
cultivation was burnt down as well as the two month crop of wheat was des- 
troyed by the Deputy Saab Ram Ratan Chavanji. We don't know why he did 


=e 


7 us this. He didn't discuss with us nor did he assign any r 

s : | * us any reason for his . 

he actions. He forcibly got this thing done. When the arrested us they d: = 

. not present any chalaan. . penis Eth Ue SOY ee , 

aur (. Since when have you Séan eutivating? : } : ee oul : 
ae ros : a . a 5 Z . ~ > - ds a ? 7 Tie = my 


A. Since 1982. Our application fue “the “Land owis “wale ga %s 
ee +» Ft igebong ee But we as yet don't Tie oat ad acknowl] 
or what steps have to be taken. Feeling frustrated by vity a 
Bike, land in '82, We levelled the land. We sowed the seeds. 
Eto ds | constructed houses. Seeing this, the jungle 


ee 


Do all of you have land? 


No we are all landless. We are desirous that we get land for we are pri- 
marily cultivators. 


How many such people are there? 
About 50. 

How much land has been confiscated? 
About 350 acres. 


Are all of them from one village. 


Mostly from one village but also from Chhaburi, Godkul, Naraji, Giriathar. 


Are all of your adivasis? 
Yes totally adivasi. 
Who did the eviction from the land? 


es ae 


Only the forest accask who brought the police along for assistance. 
“een up any resistence? air - 
We did resis Be % paces e arrested, tak ra 3 or pebise tatio 
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INTERVIEW WITH ADIVASI WIDOWS IN CHINDAPANI 
VILLAGE, NEAR CENTRAL PROOF RANGE, KESLA 
BLOCK, M.P. THEIR HUSBANDS DIED COLLECTING 


EXPLODED ARMY BOMB SHELLS 


What is the name of your village? 


Chindapani. 
What is your name? 
Buryo. 
And yours? 
Nanibai. 
What was the name of your husband? 
_ Phagna 
“How did he die? 
A. Through gola (bomb). 
a He used to collect bomb shells? 
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: Do you‘have any land? 
: No. 


Q 
A 
Q. What about the others? 
A. They too have no land. 
Q 


: The newspaper report says that this village is a village of wodows. Is that 
true? 
A. That is correct. 
Q. When so many people have died, yet why do you people continue to risk your 


life collecting the shells? 


A. Those who are dying of starvation go, those why have no work also go. There 
| is no land, no employment. They go and collect the empty shells and are able 
; to maintain their children and family. 


Q. How much money do they earn? 


&. Sometimes Rs. 10, sometimes Rs.20 and on occasions if there is a lot of . 
firing even Rs.50. - z e 


Who buys this? 


The contractors buy. 


Q. a Where do Giese: ei anc toe come ‘from? 
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Q. When anyone is injured do the police harass? 


A. They harass and they don't, they ask for money, but how is one to give 


money when one is starving? 


Q. Dada tell us whether if anyone is injured, are there facilities for treat- 


ment? 
A. The doctor admits them in the hospital but it lacks facilities. 


Q. Do they easily admit injured patients? 


A. If the Tanedhar gives a report that this person has broken his hand or leg, 
then they are easily admitted. 


Q. When someone is injured and this is reported to the Thanedar what does.the 
Thanedar do with the report? . 


A. He sends the injured to be admitted in the hospital. 


Q. "TI have heard that they also demand money? 3 
(e.g. the case of Bhadu) s ; 


A. I don't know about this case. The place being far, I have heard he paid 
Rs.500/- to the hospital but I don't really know how much has to be paid, 
how they are admitted etc. Look, here I stay in Parna. There was a body”~ - & 

. (of Gora) which the villagers disposed off in the river. The police came 
; to know about it. His brother then had to go and report in the thana. — e 


e: entire village had to contribute chanda which was eaten up by the Thane ‘Tt. ’ 
a : ee es ee me # ; 
ie: Q. So what are you doing about this? Raise your voices? Organize? Go to ie 
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KESLA TRIBAL BLOCK : A STUDY IN TRIBAL UNDERDEVELOPMENT 29 


In the midst of Satpura Ranges lies Kesala Block of M.P. in Hoshangabad 
district bordering Betul district. Out of a total of ten Blocks of Hoshangabad 
the only tribal Block Kesla was formed in 1964. One third of the total popu- 
lation of approximately 70,000 of this block, one tribal people. Others are 
Harijans, the backward castes are caste Hindus. These castes, spread over 
125 villages of this block, mainly, depend upon agriculture and forest 
resources. 


Most of the tribal people living in forests are Gond and Koraku. Back- 
ward class people of Gwoli caste, numbering around 12,000, have maintained 
their distinct social values, customs and rituals, from those of tribals, 
despite living among them since last seven generations.They have maintained 
theirdifferent way of life, culture and social-interaction. 


_ The Gond tribes are generally non-vegetarian and habituated to alcohol, 
whereas Gwoli people consider consuming meat and wine as sinful and which 
goes against their religion. Among them, the number of cattle is still the 
measure of one's prosperity. Rural people of this area sell their products 
in the weekly markets of the small towns of Kesla, Bhaunra, Suktava, Shahpur 
etc. and in return buy the things of daily needs such as milasses, salt, oil 
clothers etc. They buy the things from hawkers also. Money lenders buy their 
crops and forest products like Mahua, myrobalan, chiranji, gum, honey etc. 
from the village itself. The money lenders exploit these villagers by lending 
them money also. Generally, money lenders charge them an interest at a monthly 
rate of 15% to 20%. 


Land, in this area consists of sandy, stony and black soils. Black 
oil is quite favourable for the crops like cotton, maize etc. but this 
| is very little and apart from this there are hardly any irrigation 
facilities. Black soil land is mostly owned by caste Hindus and a little 
‘bit es She with the eal caste ve ach 
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At the time of harvest they. are not able to save much. Most of the crop 


i i ‘of interest. Those families which 
is taken by the money lender in the form Se sagt prind the com Als 


are left with something, keep it in claypots. : ‘gi 
that day only. Among these people, tendency to save 15 negiighhl* The wdc? 
for the next crop is also kept in open, Maize seeds can be seen anging wi 
thin woodlogs. 

e income from the trees of mango, mahua, 

in their fields and wood for their huts and 
the new rules of the forest, they can 
or this they have to apply to the ' 
of the requirement. These 

1 procedure and are unable 


Earlier they. used to get som 
chironji and myrobalan etc. grown 
agricultural instruments. According to 
not ‘use these trees without permission. F 
B.D.O. with the details of tree, reason and nature 
people are not familiar with these complicated lega 
to understand it. 
that it would put a limit to the 
y from the tribals. Mahua, collected 


by these people, started rotting in their houses, but no one came to buy it. 
Eventually they sold it to traders far quite cheap prices. In the far villages 
of Punji, Bhatgaon, Shiriadol, Wandi etc., for the lack of transportation 


facilities, the whole local produce 4s consumed in this area itself. Because 

of this peculiarity community-felling can still be seen there. There has been 
no significant change in the nature of means and relations of production. ‘aos 
Existence of such a society seems to be based on their feelings of belonging = 
fraternity and equality among themselves. | =e . =e 
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Last year the government declared 


Various castes live together adopting different religious and ways of. 
worship. Tribals have faith in "BARA DEV'' whereas Gwolis are devotees of sates. s 


SINGAJI and SRAVANSHAD BABA. Other Hindu families such as Brahmins, Jaiswals, 


castes have different marriage customs, Mela and :fextaviddnel fice: e008 9 hone - a 
: iad meee 
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ibals have started believing in 'MAHADEV" (Shiva) Bins, le aay ca 
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age of 8 years, these people think, that the girl becomes unfit for marriage. 


Tribals are completely different from socalled civilized society, in 
their traditional values and concepts regarding production and consumption. It 
would be quite appropriate, to look into the linkages of their concepts regard- 
ing, private property, hoarding, saving and profit-loss with their daily rout- 
ine and profession. 


15 kilometers south of Kesla is the Army's "Proof range'. Most of the 
inhabitants of the villages Chhinda Pani, Kachda and Saheli, adjacent to the 
Military zone, are tribals. The profession of the tribals of these villages is 
to collect the bombshells. Few non-tribal families have either jobs or agri- 
cultural] land. 


40 villages with fertile land of this block were taken by Army for the 
purpose of proof range and testing the explosives, and the villagers were 
left to their fate being thrown out to the far places with sandy soil. In the 
Chhindapani village 15 families of Koraku tribe and 5 families of other tribes 
are still left. Most of their land has been taken away for proof range and 
they have to survive on whatever land is left. Misrilal Korku is left with only 
two and half acres of land, (35 acres of land has been taken by Army for the 
proof range). In lieu of this land he was given 15 acres land in Malapat near 


ce) Seoni and compensation-at the rate of Rs.50/= per acre. People from this area 


were given land in Malapat, where quite a few families have not got occupation 


a of the ages tn yet. Misrilal told that he had not seen Malapat before, and it 


Case recs to find the land without any knowledge of it. 


Vv "the linia out using the fear and terror of their een 
hed Malapat they found that the land allotted to them Ag already © 
Ss n. Dispute over the land is te 
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2 
In the last few yearS these plans have been much talked about. Farmers 


were given loans for agricultural equipments, wells, Gobar Gas plants and 
construction of houses etc. Farmers told that those who could obtain loan for 
oxes did not get it for carts and those who had carts did not get loan for 
oxes. Ano ther thing is this loans could never be obtained on time, because of 
the delaying tactics of the officials. 


This loan is given through rural banks. The thumb impressions of the 
illiterate villagers are taken on the blank papers, without telling them it 
cause. they come to know of the consequence only when the concerned official 
visits their houses for the recovery of the instalments. This way, the government 
is also exploiting these simple people like moneylenders. 


So many villages do not have even drinking water not to talk of irrigation 
water. People get water either from the nearby ditches or from wells, 


By giving full exemption to Harijans and tribal on Gobargas plants, in all 
111 families of this block have been provided with gobar gas plant out of which 
98 families are Tribals and Harijans. Most of these 98 families do not have suf- 
ficient Gobar and those who have sufficient gobar are not given this facility. 


Four years ago 9 Gobargas plants were fitted in Dandiwara village, each of 
them costing Rs. 7,500/-. 7 out of these could not either start functioning or 
could not be taken into use. Some of them have been burst also. 


Villages have school buildings, but without students. On paper there are so ae 
many schools without teachers. In the records of the junior high school of Dandi- | 


_ wada, these are 45 students, but the maximum attendance does not ever exceed 7 


students. 


The Tribal Housing scheme was started for the landless and homeless tribals. a 
- -Under this scheme 111 families in 1981-82 and 83 families in 1982-83 were 
with AS x 10 ‘ft. plots and Rs.1,500/- per family for the construction of a house. ae 


Si x “such see in Dandiwada village availed this facility. These fa 
1 livin, i Sethe, ¥eLiage an. a 15 x 10 ft. plot is quite i 
art 2ir cattle. For this reason 18 x 10 ft; land has 


LOCAL PEOPLE AND FOREST A CASE STUDY OF BAGRA CIRCLE 34 


HOSHANGABAD DISTRICT IN M.P. 


On the one hand the population is growing very rapidly while on the other 
hand the forests are being destroyed at an even faster rate. This has posed a 
potential danger to the existence of mankind. Using population growth as a con- 
venient excuse, the future of the country has been jeopardized by a forest policy 
which is inimical to the interests of the people. 


A detailed study was carried out in the Bagra circle area of Madhya Pradesh, 
covering aspects such as the laws and their implementation, the needs of the local 
peasantry and their fulfillment, the social foresty policy, .as well as the commer - 
cial dealings between the forest department and the tile factories of the region. 


A few villages of Bagra Tawa circle e.g. Parsa Pani, Pathai, Khapa, Urdaun, 
Kharpa etc. have been declared as forest villages, which means that these villages 
‘have lost their identity and have become labour camps of the forest department. 
The grazing commons of the villages Gujarwada and Manegaon adjacent to the 'forest 
area' declared by the Government have also been appropriated by the forest depart - 
ments. Lack of grazing land in forest villages and in many other villages adjacent 
to the forest area, has added tremendously to the difficulties of cattle-breeding. 
Every year the cattle population is decreasing. . 


An understanding of the socio-economic conditions of the tribals of this 
area makes it clear that the tribals are related to the forest im the same way as 
fish are to water. Today the forests are being taken away from the tribals. Pre- 

-parations are being made to driven the tribals out of their villages by first dec- 
1 their villages as forest villages. People of these villages have been dep= is 
_ Tived not only of the wood for agricultural instruments but of firewood also. A ‘ 


_.__-—‘There are ten tile factories in Bagra (Mohgaon) and Manegaon on the pank BE. 140 
Tawa river and this factory area is surrounded by forests. These factories gett 
clay for making kilns from this area between Tawa river and Semari. There are 
mi black, yellow and white soil, which factory owners take on lea > for 5 

ioe che Mining Department. According to the rules of the Forest Department, 
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Bija are used. Though there is an official ban on cutting Catechu, these trees 


are also felled. 

an of the forest department trees can be cut 
down only after all the procedures of demarcation, pruning, dubmarking, blazing, 
etc. have been fulfilled. But the industrial demand is so high, that these pro- 
cedure are set aside and even young trees are felled. We have seen the marked 
trees. The trees with black marks should not be touched for the next ten years, 
but at many places it was found that hundreds of such trees have been cut down. 
Hundreds of these trees are still present in the official records of the forest 
department although they have in fact been burnt in the ovens. 


According to the working pl 


In 1981 a courageous Forest Ranger found illegal wood stocks in a factory 
in huge quantities. There is a case still standing in the court against this 
factory. The Ranger, however, was immediately transferred and illegal cutting 


started once again out the same pace. 


In this area, the social forestry programme of the Government started in 1981. 
Since then, the forest department has planted 130 hectares of land (SO hectares 
belonging to the forest department and 80 hectares of revenue land) at the rate 
of 25,000 plants per ten hectares. Since 1981 i.e. in the last 3 years, around 


_ 3 lakh trees have been planted. 
Plantation Year 1983 (Table attached) a : aa 
—. . o > 
_-—*«<S% «CO the trees are destroyed in the year of planting itself and within cs aera 
_ a span of two to three years, only 5% - 10% remain. | S ae ee 4 
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__In this area, 65 ,000 trees, approximately 3 times the number of living - 
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ECOPOLLUTION : THE CASE OF ORIENT PAPER MILLS, SHAHDOL (M.P.) 37 


Shahdol is a district in Madhya Pradesh through which flows the river Sone. 
On the bank of this river at a place called Amlai is situated the Orient Papers 
Mills (OPM) owned by the Birlas. The Mill today covers an area of 3,000 acres 
hemmed in by a green belt of eucalyptus threes. Where once there used to be 
farmlands and tribal villages there stands today a modern complex 


The complex comprises of the paper plant divided into the chipping, pulping 
and the paper-making units, a thermal power station and a caustic soda factory, 
owned by Hukum Chand Jute Mill, a sister concern of OPM. Besides these, there are 
staff quarters also. 


The paper plant, which has an installed capacity of 200 tonnes per day, got 
abundant raw material like bamboo, and other hard woods for making pulp and also 
cheap labour and tax concessions for setting it up in a backward area. It got 
land at a ridiculously low price (Rs. 20-30 an acre, I am told). 


The Madhya Pradesh Government supplies bamboo to OPM at a concessional rate. 
Bamboo is supplied from various districts of the state like Balaghat, Hoshangabad, 
and Betul, some 500 km. away.. Over the past two decades, OPM has made a verita- 
ble impact on the verdant bamboo forests of Shahdol district, Besides bamboo, the 
Mill is being supplied hard woods from Himachal Pradesh also. OPM has three saw- 
mills to chop huge wooden logs into small pieces. = 


The caustic soda factory produces about 60 tonnes of caustic soda per day. 
It receives rock salt as raw material from Gujarat. It also produces 30-40 tonnes 
_ of hydrochloric acid, 30 tonnes liquid chlorine per day, and occasionally 2-4 tonnes _ Bt 
. a... as by-products. Except the caustic soda and the hypo, which are used by | 
Pay. ant, hydro-chloric acid and the chlorine are sold to buyers eae from 3 r 
alcutta — Bombay. 2 Te 
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r and a strong foul 


The water has a deep brown colou 
ormation of merca- 


lignin and the foul smell due to f 
r compounds present init. 


caustic compounds and lignin. 
odour. The colour is due to 
ptans by interaction of sulphu 


The OPM discharges 14-16 million gallons of waste water every day into the 


Sone river. 


The discharge pollutes the river water to such an extent that it becomes un- 


suitable for use up to 40 km. downstream. 


The effect of the waste water on human beings can be markedly seen in skin 
diseases. and the diseases of the feet. However, cases of gastric disorder were 
not so prevalent among human beings as among cattle which directly consumed the 


water. 


In human beings, the skin and feet diseases are a result of direct contacts 
with the river water. People are found with darmatities type of rashes, scabe and 
cracked and brittle upturned nails. Upturned nails offer ready scope for the gro- 
wth of fungi which cause the nails to become discoloured and mottled. 


The effect on the cattle after consumption of the water is loss of appetite, 
loose motion (strong stench, yellower than ordinary dung). Death comes slowly. The 
animals feel dizzy, which show toxic effects and sometimes pass blood in the stools, 
showing internal haemorraging. 


The effect on agriculture is also considerable, Kalinda and tarbuj (water 
melon) which used to grow in abudance on the banks of the river, have ceased grow- 
ing, causing financial losses to the farmers. The impact is more striking on areas 
close to the mill. Cultivation of pulses has been affected by the smoke of the 
factory. According to an employee, the electro-static precipitator of the thermal 
power unit is often kept shut to cut expenditure cost. 


In a memorandum to the district collector of Shahdol, the Sarpanch of villa- 
ge Bakaho has complained that hundreds of acres of farm land are being damaged by 
the pulp-mixed water of the research plant set up by OPM. 


The effluent also causes serious air pollution. The effluent containing hypo 
and hudrochloric acid at times rebases tremendous amount of chlorine gas in the air 
forcing workers in the nearby colonies to leave their quarters. Trees start shedd- 
ing leaves within 48 hours. The management has built a lagoon where the most toxic 
effluent is being collected. This effluent is later discharged into the river. 


Flying flakes of foam from the effluent i i 

: is a serious source of health hazard 
“ap Bl ag of the surrounding colonies. Cooked food and other eatables lying 
vered get contaminated when these flakes fill the air of these colonies. 


Water pollution board officials i i 
periodically come to inspect the lagoons. 
The management invariably comes to‘know about the date of hele akrival in eavencil 


tien. wichia coe oe and released in the lagoons a day or two before the ins- 
with the livi P week or so, the frogs breath their last. The idea is to show 
ng frogs that the effluent is, after all, not that toxic. The offici- 


als, though know very well what 
give 6 cleans chit to the A ead gy be the fate of these frogs after a few days, 
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While such is the situation outside, the condition inside the factory is no 
better. In the caustic soda factory, mercury poisoning is quite common. 


It was reported that an operator was killed by mercury fumes while on duty. 
Once a month the decomposer cells are cleaned up. The job is to clean the mercury 
from the carbonet 'goli' in the cells. The job is done by a man with his bare hands. 
He is generally q contract labourer. When the worker is affected he is replaced by 
another. 


It is reported that if the sick worker is certified by a private doctor that 
the cause of his ailment is mercury poisoning, the management at once approaches 
the doctor and manages to get his diagonosis changed. I was told by a medical 
officer of OPM, who has recently resigned from his post, that there have been such 
cases. 


Skin diseases are quite common among workers unloading bags of rock salt. 
Carrying these bags on their bare backs causes pigmentation of the skin, and black 
patch on their faces. The skins start peeling off after sometime. 


While the mill discharges the waste water into the Sone river, it blocksit's 
‘ natural flow during the summer months. The river water is diverted to the mill by 
| setting up a temporary dam(earth-filled dam)on the river during mid-December which 
is washed away by the monsoon torrents in July. 


As a result of the impoundment of the entire flow of water by the mill, 126 
_ villages downstream are deprived of the basic necessity of water. The water supply 

scheme of Shahdol was originally based on Sone 22 km. downstream of Amlai. This. 
en Das been shifted to another stream at a higher cost. 


Shepag this mill been located about 22 km. downstream", wrote Mr. P.N, Qazi of - 
os@e . Public Health Engineering of the M.P. Government" of its present site 

h venaateg arded the interest of Shahdol. Secondly, the distance of tra- eu 
waste to inegeh<the confluence of Sone and Johila rivers where the or: 1a ; 
ses s / extent would have been reduced". 
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THE STORY OF VILLAGE BADE-BACHELI* 
- Mr. R.S. SRIVASTAVA 
3 


Village Bade-bacheli is situated on the 16th mile, from Dantewara to 

Kirindul Road. The headquarters of the Bailadila Iron Ore Project Deposit No. 

14 is only 4 miles from there. The on-looking hills known as the Bailadila 
ron-ore to Japan. Another deposit 


hills are being excavated for exporting i 
known as Deposit No. 5 is also being excavated for the same purpose. Village 


Bade-bacheli is very close to these deposits. 


The village was traditionally inhabited by the Gonds famous for their 
Bison-horn dances. The total population of the village according to the 1961 
census was 914 persons - 466 males and 448 females. Total population of the 
scheduled tribes was 801 and that of the scheduled castes 45 only. 

Total area of the village accordingly to the village papers is 2,723.5 
acres. 


Before the project actually started functioning, Kirendul was connected 
by a wide, all weather, tarred road. Naturally, village Bade-bacheIi was connec- 
ted by road. Before this, however, villagers had never seen automobiles and 
heavy machinery with the exception of the royal petrol run limousine which used 
to come to this area occasionally, with the royal family and the guests of the 
Bastar Palace. After the establishment of the project, businessmen, contractors 
labourers, technicians, started coming to the area. . ; 


ae 


ae § ; Sieeg.¥ 


| Big officers and workers had their residential juancdes wnctebeilaetae THD? 
the ao: labourers, and businessmen had to search for accommodation else- 

| ba east areas-both Raa and fertile lands stenaea in om igre odes ae 
_-bacheli attracted the outsiders and they established themselves on the elas SEs oa 
- situated d on both sides of the road passing through village Bade-bacheli. os 7 Sek ee 
“a > Lem When the project started functioning in full ‘swing allied ndustries and em <=: 

market centres were also set up. The village had lot of potentialities for all eg 
oer, i sniliie 2 aia 2 ooh i cr | 
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On 4.37 acres of land belonging to another tribal 4 persons have esta- 
blished their milk dairies. The land has been acquired unofficially, without 
paying any rent etc., to the tribal cultivator. Similarly, on 13.30 acres of 
land belonging to a tribal 7 persons have opened grocery shops and milk dairies. 
No rent is being paid to the tribal. 


A liquor contractor obtained 0.05 acres of land of a Gond, on the condi- 
tion that the contractor will offer liquor to his family free of cost throughout 
his life. Initially, he was true to his promise. Now, he says that he had supplied 
sufficient liquor to the family costing to the tune of the price of the land. He 
has now declined to give any liquor to the family. 


A family from Kerala came to village Bade-bacheli for working as labour 
contractor. They took shelter in the house of a tribal. Later, they requested 
him to give a portion of land situated near the road for construction of a house. 
As the tribal had developed affection for them he readily permitted them to con- 
struct the house on his land. The newcomer has not only constructed his house 
there but has opened a grocery shop, also. He does not pay any rent etc., to the 
tribal. The tribal is also happy that he not only gave shelter to him but helped 
him in establishing his business also.: 


Yet another tribal's 0.05 acre land is situated near the road. In the 
beginning there was miscellaneous forest around it. A Bengali interested in con- 
structing a house there, bribed Rs.200.00 to a forest guard who declared the land . 
to be of the Forest Department and permitted the Bengali to construct his house , 
there. ‘ead 


A Bania has established his shop and sells commodities of day to day need 


to the tribals. He does the business of moneylanding also. Any tribal who is not 


in a position to repay the debt offers his land in turn to the moneylender. 


cary A contractor of Jagdalpur occupied 0.10 acres of a tribals' land on a 
‘monthly rent of Rs. 15/-. He has kept a domestic servant who is also tribal. 
The landlord wanted to sell this land to another party who was oftesing Se Rie 
e contractor came to know a this. He obtained the si | 
or hee the land traps tersed. n tl A ame of 


The thatched huts of the tribals are slowly and gradually, being re- 
placed by pucca/katcha/tiled houses of the outsiders. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND BULLETS FOR BAILADILLA WORKERS 


N.K. Singh 


Was it only a coincidence that on April 5 the constabulary of the Special 
Armed Forces was sent to arrest the leaders of the striking workers of Bailadilla 
iron ore mines just as it had been deployed for the same purpose at Dalli-Rajhara 
about a year back? The other developments in the two cases, leading to police 
firings and death of workers and members of their families are also broadly simi- 
lar. Contractors' labour in the two iron ore mines were on strike and the police 
were sent to the labour colony to arrest the workers' leaders, presumably to 
break the morale of the strikers. Thereupon, according to the official version, 
the workers attacked the police party forcing the policement to fire "in self def- 
ence''. But something more happened at Bailadilla. According to the police, the 
workers set fire to therr own huts "to trap the policemen". Of course, none of 
the 'trapped' policemen was injured in the arson which reduced to ashes hundreds 
of workers' huts. Trade union leaders and representatives of political parties 
visiting the area have even expressed the fear that some workers and members of 
their families might have perished in the fire. 


As at Rajhara, the Madhya Pradesh government has again tried to raise the 
bogey of the "outside extremist elements instigating the workers" at Bailadilla, 
"An organised attempt,'' said Chief Minister V.K. Sakhlecha, "is being made to 
disturb law and order in the labour areas throughout the state. A hartal was 
organised recently in a synthetic plant at Ujjain as well as in.a weaving mill at 
Nagda.A systematic effort to spread dissatisfaction among the labour in Bailadilla 
had been going on for quite sometime. Some persons from West Bengal had come for 
the purpose." 


It was perhaps the fear of these "extremist elements" which forced the lo- 
cal authorities at Kirandul, the mining township in Bastar where the firing took 
place, to impose a virtual censorship. .Though the firing took place at about 
1.30 pm. on April 5, no news was available to the outside world till the morning 
of April 6 when, tipped by "an unknown source", a Congress (I) MLA brought an ad- 
journment motion in the Vidhan Sabha. Even the Inspector General of Police, con- 
tracted late in the night of April 5, said, "I have no knowledge about any firing 
taking place". Jagdalpur radio station, situated at a distance of 150 kms from 
Kirandul, reported the firing after 30 hours. Newsmen at Raipur and Jagdalpur, who 
had heard that "something had happened", tried to contact Kirandul on April 5, but 
failed as telephone and telegraph lines were "down", and continued to be so till 
the next day. When a press party reached Kirandul on April 6, it was not issued 
curfew passes - the township was under curfew - and was virtually detained in the 
rest house. One reporter was detained for six hours at the police station where 
he had called to gather news and another was turned out of the hospital where he 
had gone to see the victims of the firing. 


Nobody is ready to believe the government's figures of the number of casu- 
alties in the firing. All the trade union and political leaders, including those 
belonging to the Socialist group in the ruling Janata party itself, who have visi- 
ted the area have disputed the government's figures. Even the most restrained 
among the visiting newsmen have put the number of those killed at more than two 
dozen compared to the official figure of 11. 


As at Rajhara, iron ore mining in Bailadilla has been partially mechanised. 
The mechanised mines are operated departmentally by the National Mineral Develop- 
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nes, employing about 7,000 wor - 
nanimous recommendation made in 
Ministry for the abolition 


ment Corporation (NDMC) while the four manual mi 
kers are operated by contractors - despite the u 
December 1976 by a committee appointed by the Steel 
of contract labour. 


The output of Bailadilla mines is exported. A Japanese firm had enter 
into a long-term contract to take 8 million tonnes of ore every year upto 81 
from the Bailadilla mines. But owing to the recession in the Japanese steel in- 
dustry, it lifted only 6 million tonnes in 1977-78 and agreed to the purchase 
of only the same quantity this year too. The result was an all time high stock- 
pile of 2 million tonnes at the mines and at Visakhapatnam port. 


The NDMC has continued to operate the mechanised mines. Closing it would 
have meant paying compensation to departmental workers. It, however, decided to 
phase out the manual mines, obviously because laying off contract labour is com- 
paratively easy. One contract came to an end on March 31, resulting in the retren- 
chment of about 1,400 workers. The other three contracts are to be phased out 
within the next year. At the same time, the mines have also been asked to work 
only one shift as against two earlier, resulting in reducing earnings for the 
workers. 


These steps, and the prospect of unemployment looming large, created wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among the workers. The AITUC-affiliated Samyukta Khadan 
Mazdoor Sangh (SKMS) brought the problem to the notice of Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai and Union Steel Minister Biju Patnaik as early as December last. Their res- 
ponse was far from helpful. According to a SKMS leader, Patnaik said, "Do what 
you like, my problem is to retrench one lakh workers (all over the country)."' 


The SKMS started an agitation against the retrenchment, demanding alterna- 
tive employment for the workers thrown out of employment. The stir enjoyed the 
support of the contractors, who faced loss of business due to the proposed phasing 
out of the manual mines. Between March 20 and 28 the union organised relay hunger 
strikes, processions and slogan-shouting against the retrenchment notices served 
on 1,400 workers. The union ultimately gave a call for a total strike from March 
30. On April 1, when they demonstrated in front of the office of the NDMC general 
manager, the workers were lathi-charged and teargassed. A report published in the 
Hitavada of Raipur, much before the April 5 outrage, said: "A number of labourers, 
including women, were injured... The women labourers are alleged to have been made 
naked in police custody after their arrests, as a result of which there has been 
wide tension throughout the iron-ore belt of Bailadilla... The SKMS alleged that 
(in the evening) police lathi-charged the Sleeping labourers, which included a 
large —_— of women in front of the Ashok Mining Company (whose contract was not 
gan “ Next a too the police teargassed workers demonstrating in front of 
a Nietee Wan tire : ie, The Jagdalpur.correspondent of the Hitavada reported: 
. . andul says what the procession was peaceful. The processionists 

ecame agitated when a police constable reportedly misbehaved with a labourer." 


On April 5, something happened which reall 
y agitated the striking workers. 
i ates. were demonstrating in front of the general ditliger *s 
ran he : -wielding policemen attacked them. The women ran helter-skelter. 
e only exit had been blocked by policemen. Women jumped over the fencing to 


escape the police lathis. Their sari 
ched their homes in a seminaked condition. COED ein oe ne ee ee 


The strike continued. Police reinforcements were called from all over 
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Chhattisgarh and, on April 4, the authorities started rounding up the workers’ 
leaders. In the night the police went to arrest Indrajit Singh, president of 

the local unit of the SKMS, and when he was not found, they arrested his wife. 
Next morning while the workers were squatting on the railway track, threatening 
to disrupt the working of the mechanised mines too, a police party of SAF, led 

by a sub-divisional magistrate, went to the labour colony again looking for Indra- 
jit Singh. According to the workers, they used abusive language and beat up some 
labourers. The angry workers retaliated. The attack on the police party was so 
severe that a head constable of the SAF was killed, while many others sustained 
injuries. The outnumbered police party fled from the spot. 


A reinforced police force returned to the labour colony’ after a couple of 
hours. The policement of the SAF were in a vindicative mood because of the death 
of the head constable. They demanded that they be allowed to open fire. Once 
the order was obtained, the policemen went berserk and let loose a reign of terror. 
After the indiscriminate firing, three labour colonies were set on fire, reducing 
to ashes hundreds of hutments. The workers and their women and children fled for 
their lives. Thousands of them ran towards the nearby jungle. 


The resident editor of the Hitavada, Raipur, M.Y. Bodhankar, reported : 


There are children who have lost their parents and parents who have no kno- 
wledge of what had happened to their offsprings... The intensity of (police) 
fury could be judged from what Panchobai, a 27-year-old woman, told me at 
the hospital. She was fleeing from the hut with her six-year-old son 
Mayaram when she was hit by two bullets - one on her hand and the other on 
her leg. Her son was also not spared and shot on the spot. Another young 
woman, Sushilabai, was hit in her hut. The doctors and an official of the 
=: NMDC who were watching the entire scene from the vantage position of the 
hospital confirmed that curfew was clamped soon after the firing was over 
eat aoe tments were in flames. The dead bodies were removed under curfew.. 

=~, ape reports that the death toll was over 25 persons and many of the 
od: ies ere qu prtet ly removed through trucks in the curfew clamped area 

‘e the labo had already fled into the nearby jungles... Those 

t least three women in an nced stage 


* 
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A Congress(I) team led by Motilal Vora, MLA, said after returning from 


Kirandul : 

ps in Kirandul appear like graveyards with 
several hundreds of huts gutted. The police had thrown several persons 
in fire and several chi i A girl of about 12 was 
the victim of this inhuman act, but survived with serious burn injuries. 
Women labourers sitting before the office of the general manager of the 


Bailadilla plant and the SKMS were victims of rape. Though women are shy 
of telling stories of rape, yet two women said this. Ome was raped by six ° 


policemen." 


A group of Janta party leaders, led by the General Secretary of the state 


Janta unit, Raghu Thakur, an ex-Socialist, said: 


We have collected evidence that the number of deaths was more than the 
official figure. We have evidence with us to substantiate that the dead 
bodies were carried in police buses and burnt. The police and civil au- 
thorities were destroying evidence of brutality. 


The President of the All-India Federation of NMDC workers S.K. Sanyal, said: 


I would state with full sense of responsibility and on authority of eye 
witnesses that on April 6 at 3 p.m. there were big flames on the other 

side of the hills and movement of trucks and uniformed policemen were seen. 
It was certainly for disposal of the dead bodies. The police set fire to 
huts and threw three people and children in it. They also molested women. 
A crowd of workers was asked by the police to sit on railway lines saying 
they would be safe there from the firing and when they sat they were shot 
at, without warning. 


A team of Congress leaders, led by the MPCC chief V.R. Uike, said : 


The policemen had buried bodies of persons wounded in the police firing who 
had escaped to thé forests with bullet injuries and died there. 


The state government has ordered a judicial probe into the incident. But 
there are already reports of the police destroying valuable evidence to hide the 
facts from the judicial commission. Three Congress(I)} MLAs and a member of the 
Rajya Sabha have alleged that the "police are intimidating the people. Thumb im- 
pressions of injured persons and their relatives are being taken on blank papers". 
ama gene motion, brought and rejected in the Vidhan Sabha, said, "Live car- 
ae ee s e pote from the place where the police opened fire; but the police 
. : y ae ide this fact. Bloodstained clothes which were found are also being 

emoved. The records about the issue of bullets are also being tampered with. This 


a on — accomplished wnder the direct supervision of the SP, the Collector and 


Meanwhile, chousands of workers who had fled Kirandul after the April 
‘ 5 sie 

Mattes Shen "iidead.” Pines to the place of their work after learning that thd ae 
da tte hak noth! . First they came out in twos and threes and later in groups 
hood a othing to eat in the jungles where they had hiding. But more than 

d, they are anxious to go to the local hospital where 70 of their injured collea 
gues are lying on floor "due to lack of accommodation". Incidently, all the 20 ‘i 
policemen admitted to the same hospital have been provided with beds. 


(From: The Economic and Political Weekly, April 15, 1978.) 


CLIPPINGS 47 
M.P. Order hits lensmen in Tribal areas 


BHOPAL, Feb. 4: The Madhya Pradesh government has passed an order which 
prohibits any unauthorised photography in the tribal areas of the state. It is 
said that the order has been passed in view of the distorted portrayal of the 
Adivasi culture through the pictures of naked and half-clad Adivasis which have 
been published in India and abroad. 


The order is, however, so strict that it does not permit any kind of 
photography by professionals or amateurs in the tribal districts and goes so far 
as to make it impossible to take photographs of Republic Day parades, flora and 
fauna and even wedding celebrations wihtout the prior permission of the state home 
department. 


Although the prohibitory order has been in force for some months now, 
government sources here say that so far no action has been taken against persons 
who have defied it. However, the order is reportedly being misused by government 
officials in the tribal areas to extract money and harass professional photogra- 


phers. 
3 Order no. F-23/117/83/25/1 dated September 20, 1983, originating from the 
3 Tribal Welfare Department of the Madhya Pradesh government states: "Without the 
= - prior permission of the government, any type of film-making or photography in 


tribal areas‘is prohibited. Keeping in mind the welfare and sentiments of the 
. tribals, this order must be enforced strictly. If any instances of transgression 
are detected in these areas, all subordinate officers should be directed to deal 
. _ firmly with the offenders." 
oe _ The order has been signed by R S Sharma, secretary, Tribal, Harijan and | 
yard Classes Welfare department of the Madhya Pradesh government and has been | 
2 deputy director, the tribal welfare commissioner and senior project — 


han she department. 


sins unclear in the order oe action that has been: contemplated — (ss 
‘ts of i 'S misus the police have already begun 
, the Doli > harassed the internationally 
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s likely to threaten the livelihood 


It is now being said that the order 1 Tm Sedlts 


eas. 
of thousands of professional photographers doing business 48 ar 
tion, amateur photographers and tourists, too, will be arfe - 


(From: The Sunday Observer, February, 9; 1984) 


NO END TO TIMBER LOOT 


Raipur : The inhabitants of Bastar, possibly the largest tribal district 
in India, have been and continue: to be cheated by what has come to be known as 
the 'Malik Makbuja' racket. Though the state government decided in November 1981 
to completely ban the purchase of ‘Malik Makbuja' timber, very little has been 
done to ensure this. One estimate has it that tribals have been deprived of 


Rs.500 crores till now. 


Prior to the incorporation of Bastar into the state of Madhya Pradesh, trees 
on the fields of Bastar belonged to the Raja of Bastar. The tribals could take 
only as much as they needed for their personal and immediate use - fires, construct- 
ion of huts, and so on. No selling of the felled timber was permitted. After 
Bastar became part of Madhya Pradesh, the ownership of the trees passed into the 
hands of the state government, then headed by the late Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla. 
He conferred upon the tribals the right of 'Malik Makbuja', giving’ them full own- 
ership of the trees on their land. 


These tribals, however, had no idea of the value of the trees, Pandit 
Shukla, well aware of this, sent ministers and officials on periodic visits to 
these provinces to see if there was any cheating of the tribals. Which there was, 
on a big scale. 


The first to uncover misdeeds was Mr. Dindayal Gupta, then minister of 
social welfare, after a tour in 1952. In his report he stated that political and 
social leaders, advocates, doctors and members of a ruling family of Kanker had 
all become timber contractors overnight, and were buying timber from the tribals 
at ridiculously low prices. The ignorant tribals were selling thetr wood, some- 
times priced at Rs.1,000, for as little as Rs. 2. 


The then forest minister and his deputy, who subsequently toured the area, 
further found that tribals were also accepting as payment clothes, sweets and toys 
for their children. 


‘ay This 30-year-old racket shows no signs of stopping, despite several res- 
trictions imposed by the government from time to vines Ais ates such restriction 
was the banning of the sale of trees without the permission of the collector. Then 
a rule was passed that the price was to be settled by officials appointed by the 
collector. Another rule was that the proceeds from the sales were to be deposited 
in the bank and could not be withdrawn without the permission of the district 
administration. None of these prevented the loot of the tribals. 


Other preventive measures included a ban on t 
. ransporting the timber by road 
a a has no railway system). The contractors then started using the rivers of 
star, particularly the Indravati, to transport their stocks to Orissa. 


The Emergency did curb this corruption, and a number of the people involved 


were behind bars und 
_ Ag nae under MISA. However, with the end of Emergency, they again 
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The state cabinet finally decided to ban the purchases of timber from the 
tribals by private parties in November 1981 and directed that all purchases should 
be made by the State Forest Development Corporation only. However, no order or 
directive has yet been formally issued on this. Some time ago, on an enquiry made 
by the collector of Bastar, the state secretariat said that the record of the ca- 
binet meetings showed no such decision having been made. The loot, thus, goes on. 


(From: The Telegraph, May 19, 1983) 


M.P. Overlooking Tribal Schemes 


There has been "'a lack of interest" on the part of the Madhya Pradesh 
Government for undertaking family-oriented programmes for the tribal people in 
the State, a parliamentary committee has pointed out, reports PTI. 


For undertaking such programmes, formulation of project reports for 
= Integrated Tribal Development Projects is indispensable. The reports have to 
‘= be based on bench-mark data. 


7 

4 : However, the M.P. Government has conducted only a sample survey of five 
. villages in each tribal development block instead of universal bench-mark survey, 
the committee on the Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has said. 


The 33rd report of the committee, on the working of ITDP in Madhya Pradesh, tne 
oa esa in the Lok Sabha on Wednesday by its Chairman, Mr. A.C. Das. adel 
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Two Policemen Suspended in Rape case 
Two Policemen oe ———— ape Ss 


oda thana of Dantewara Tehsil were 


the Kuan K : 
Two Sepoys of e and abetment to rape respectively. 


Jagdalpur 
_ he charges of rap 


suspended and arrested ont 
s reaching here, a sepoy Ram Pradad Mishra of patentee < 
Koda police station had raped the daughter of epi nna pdamecepe elas 
* . . ea re) 
lice assisted and abetted the rapist. ‘ne 
ee in the complaint of the Sarpanch and spe ee Paice !s pei 
i due to the terrorl : 
ther not allowed to leave the village | 
2 Er vicseés thereupon decided to report the Vater to me Super ne 
i i Panchayat. e Sf k 
Police Jagdalpur in a meeting of the village 
etiog tetas coantaint and suspended and issued a warrant of arrest. The accused 
policemen, Ramprasad Mishra and his accomplice are even charged with beating up the 


Sarpanch. 


According to new 


(Nai Duniya, 12 May '84) 


Murder by Police and Forest Guards: Eight Harijans Injured 


Pipariya, 15 January. A police head constable and six forest department 
employees killed one person carrying firewood and injured four harijans near the 


Amadeh beat. 


According to police sources nine villagers from Lanjhi went with their 
‘bullock carts into the forest for collecting wood. While returning in the evening 
they were intercepted by a forester Nawal Kishore Mina and five other guards. They 
demanded Rs. 50 for releasing each bullock cart. When this demand was refused, 
the police and forest guards beheaded Munna Gurjar and his four harijan friends were 
cruelly beaten up and were left there in a badly injured state. The attackers : 
then ran away. 


At 11 PM, the four injured harijans lodged a complaint at the Pipariya 
police station and the victims were admitted in the hospital. The police have 
arrested Balud, Khemraj and Nanhe. The forester and three other guards are abscond- 
ing. 


(Nai Duniya, 16 January, 1984) 


M.P. Restrictions On Felling Of Trees 


BHOPAL, April 24 - Madhya Pradesh has decided to ban the felling of trees 
up to 2 km from either banks of perennial streams in the State. So far this res- 
triction was applicable only to large rivers. 


Another decision of the State Government is that in the course of forestr’ 
operations or coupe fellings fruit-bearing trees, even if mature, will not be cut. 
because tribals derive economic benefits and sustenance from them. Particular 
care will be taken to conserve mahua, amla, imli, harra and behera trees. 
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Si. 


Good stands, of mixed forests will also not.be clear-felled either by the 
Forest Department or the Forest Development Corporation for plantation of other 
species. Plantations will be made only in the understocked areas. 


Talking to reporters here yesderday after a series of Cabinet meetings to 
review the working of various departments the Chief Minister, Mr. Arjun Singh, 
said that the State would approach the Centre for additional special assistance 
for schemes for the rehabilitation of the tribals receiving new land. The scheme 
under which Rs. 600 is given to each family, according to him, has been found very 
useful. 


He said that the quantum of special Central assistance which the State 
received in proportion to the population of tribals for their development was 
not available for the development of Harijans. 


The Centre would now be approached for extending this assistance to Harijans 
as well. 


In the meanwhile two ordonnances have been issued setting out the terms 
of references of the reorganization of the district boundaries commission and the 
district administrative reforms commission, both headed by retired High Court 
Judges. 


(From: The Statesman, April 25, 1983.) 


> 
ee: A Strange Investigation Into An Illusory Forest Fire 
i — It seems four years ago in April 1980, Sitram forest, of Bandey Forest 
a, ‘Range in Kanker Division (Bastar District) was completely destroyed by fire. What me 
ui a 


is strang is that the information of this fire was passed on to the Divisional 
fficer of Kondagaon by the then Forest S.D.0. of Antagarh almost a year aaa 
1981. On receipt of this information, the Kondagaon Divisional 3 
r had formed a committe to investigate into this fire. Several forest _ 
e division were inc in this committee. We understand that this ea 
submitted its report confir ‘that the Sitram forest was se we 
tel a fire ia sos ions in the loss of timber worth lakhs of | 


ee 
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April 1980 and June 1981 this forest area was sjancedia) visited several times by : 
of his tour reports any mention of 


the Divisional Forest Officer. But in none 
forest fire could be found. The question arises then did the officer not go to 


the area at all and write his tour reports from his head office or did he know 
about it and kept quite? It is also strange that a committee formed 14 months 
later came to the conclusion that the forest was actually destroyed 14 months ago 
in April 1980 inspite of the fact that the DFO's tour reports of the same period 


did not give any indication of this fire. 


All these aspects are now being investigated. It will be interesting to 


see who will finally be held responsible for this. 


(Translated into English from Janstatta, Delhi, March 29, 1984). 


Bastar's Rock Shelters 


Bastar, where abysmal poverty coexists with some of the world's richest 
mineral deposits, has for years been painted as a region of darkness, untouched 


by civilization, ancient or modern. 


Evidence that it is not so has come recently. It proves that Bastar was 
probably not so remote even during prehistoric times. The recent find of a rock- ~~ 
shelter and paintings promise to dispel the widely belived theory that Bastar has Pe 
remained aloof from the main currents of Indian history. The rock-paintings near 
Alor village in Bastar district are the first such find in a tribal area. The | 
unique discovery is located in the hollow of a huge granite block resting on th the 
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Tribal Herb A Contraceptive < 53 


A herb, traditionally used by a tribal group in Bihar. for family planning, 
has been identified by Indian scientists as a potential source of a female contra- 
ceptive pill, reports PTI. 


This was reported in New Delhi by Prof. V. Ramalingaswami, Director - 
General of the Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR). 


Field studies by an ICMR team in that area revealed that a decoction called 
"banjouri'' prepared from a herb and traditionally used by the tribe, was effective 
in preventing birth. 


ICMR scientists who used the herbal preparation in animal studies have 
found it to be safe and effective and the preparation has been taken up for phase- 
one human trials, Dr. Ramalingaswami said. 


He said this was the only potential contraceptive from indigenous medicinal 
plants although ICMR has received numerous claims of such contraceptives. 


(From: The Statesman, April 25, 1984) 


Usurers Exploting MP Tribals 


Raipur: The plague of usury which had beset the Chhattisgarh.region in 
_ Madhya Pradesh before the emergency is gradually casting its sombre shadow once 


s '<, > 


"Kangal banks," operated by some 100 money-lenders, held complete sway 
ver the region of ten million people, mostly Harijans and vanes till the loan | 


; and « noes ey <ciob coats, are the "clients" of these 
10 by some i hae foe the south as “joint venture” with local — 
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Bataria, now a DIG, 
rate in 1975, the then su erintendent of police, Mr. Puran ie | 
and Mr. Laxman Satpathi, ikea an MLA, launched a vigorous drive against the opera- 4 


tions and arrested the money-lenders. The "banks" soon disappeared. 


However, the lifting of emergency in 1977 saw their re-emergence. They ; ‘ 
operated chiefly in the labour colonies of big industrial projects and construction . 
works, preferably adjacent to liquor joints and gambling dens. 


The money-lenders have now infiltrated the tribal district of Bastar and’ 
ar. doing "lucrative business". They also maintain no official record and every > 
dealing is by word of mouth. The rate of interest charged here too ranges between 
20 and 30 per cent a week which the half-naked tribals are forced to pay without 


a whimper. ms 2 


At times the loan sharks insist on the tribals giving them forest onedicke 
in return for the interest due. In fact, the money - -lenders persuade the tribals 
to borrow so that they can get forest products in return at a cheap price. Till ~~ 
the arrival of these usurers the tribals used to carry on money transactions amit 
themselves. There was no extortion or exploitation and they never Pha Af sage 
humiliation. But now the story is different. tus 
What is more alarming is the apathy of the administration, en is beans. 
published about the successful implementation of the Prime Minister's 20-point _ 
economic programme, but the exploitation of the noes and needy, = ee Saeco? 
the loan sharks continues unabated. 3 By igh 
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MADHYA PRADESH RAJYA VAN VIKAS NIGAM LTD - _ Programme 55 
of maximisation of revenue through clear felling 


Madhya Pradesh Rajya Van Vikas Nigam Limited (The M.P. State Forest 
Development Corporation Ltd.) was set up in 1975 with an initial authorised 
capital of Rs.20 crores which was to be contributed in equal shares by the 
State Governments and the Central Government. The M.P. State Government had 
transferred about 2.67 lakh hectare forest land to the Nigam for its planta- 
tion PERI ORES, 


According to a brochure titled, 'M.P.R.V.V.N. Ltd., - a profile 1975- 
83"' issued by the Nigam in Bhopal, "'the main strategy which was agreed for 
MPRVVN was clear felling of areas of miscellaneous forests and raising plan- 
tations of teak and bamboo.'"' It was decided that lease rent for the forests 
transferred to the Nigam should be the equivalent of the average revenue of 
the previous three years received from these areas and the rest of the earning 
from clear fellings should go to support the programme of plantation of the 
Nigam in the beginning years. In 1975-76 and 1976-77 the formula had worked 
“well as the clearfelling work was not started on a full scale. From 1977-78 
when clear felling by Nigam was taken on full scale, it was realised by the 
Government that the fixed lease rent of Rs.62.81 lakhs which had formed 55.11 
per cent of the gross revenue in 75-76 would be reduced to 11.74 per cent, 
leaving a very large profit with the Nigam. To avoid the high rate of income 
tax that the Nigam would have had to pay, the State Government had then decided 
to divert 50 per cent of the gross income from clear felling to the Forest 
Department. As a result, the revenue of the M.P. Forest Department increased 
substantially from 1978 onwards. This is very clearly reflected in the figures 
given by the Forest Department. In 1974 the gross revenue of the Forest Depart- 
‘ment was Rs.57.38 crores. In 1978 it rose to Rs.103.80 crores, almost a hundred 
_ per cent increase. By 1982 it had risen to Rs.162.00 crores. Similarly the ; 
Bross revenue from timber trade which was Rs.19.75 crores in 1974-75 had jumned = 
s.52.22 crores. This shows that the income from sale of timber had gone . = 
| almost 3 times between 1975 §& 1978. In 1980-81 this had reached Rs.93.42 ag 
a getien ‘aspect of forest revenue that should be noted is that the gros: i ae 
from ‘ forest produce in Madhya Pradesh actually declined between a. 
“In weld ae was a0 50 crores. In 1980-81 it had fallen to SS 
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ublic sector paper mills for growing 


é 5 WE leased out to private and p 
Se etecens private land was encouraged through 


eucalyptus. Eucalyptus plantation on 
financial subsidy. 


In 1981, the Management Information and Evaluation Division of the 
M.P. Forest Department had issued a ‘Statistical Souvenir to commemorate 
25 years of forestry in Madhya Pradesh. According to this Souvenir, the M.P. 
Government planned to invest Rs.367.50 crores in pulp based industries like 
newsprint, paper and rayon grade pulp. The Newsprint and paper plants were 
to have an annual capacity of 3.83 lakh tonnes of finished paper. The Rayon 
plants were expected to produce 1.32 lakh tonnes per year. If we look at the 
target for just Bastar alone we find that the M.P. Government plans to 
increase production of newsprints and paper by 2.64 lakh tonnes from this area. 
In addition to this, the State government also plans to increase the plywood 
output of the state by 90 million sq.mtrs. and hard board by 62 thousand 
tonnes. It is clear that the M.P. government had made up its mind that the 
main aim of forest development is maximisation of production of raw materials 
for forest based and other allied industries. In January 1984 the Chief 
Minister of Madhya Pradesh had announced that degraded forest land will be 
given on lease to forest based industries in the joint sector for growing 
species which will be useful to those industries. He also said that cooperat- 
ives will also get upto 50 hectares of degraded forest land for growing bamboo 
and fuel wood. This will mean that the Adivasi and the forest villages will 
lose all their grazing land to industries and cooperatives who will have the 
exclusive use of all those land which have so far been available for such 
common use. | 


In this the Government is facing opposition only from two sectors - 
the Adivasis and the ecologists. The Adivasis have to oppose this policy 
of the Government because as the character of the forest is changed they 
lose their source of livelihood. Particularly in Bastar where natural fea- 
tures make stable agriculture impossible, 95 per cent of the Adivasis inhabit 
the forest villages. The mixed forest provide them with basic necessities 
of life and enough surplus to be bartered for other commodities. Destruction 
of the mixed forest in Bastar will mean a virtual genocide for the Adivasis. 
The Pine plantation programme in Bastar was opposed both by Adivasis and 
ecologists. In 1982, this experiment was abandoned. .We do not really know 
exactly how many thousand hectares of mixed forest of Bastar was clearfeiled 
for this experiment as no details are being given out by the State Government. 
It is understood that in Matchkote region of Bastar 1586.50 hectares of mixed 
forest was cleared for tropical pine plantation between 1977 and 1981. 


We are publishing three documents here. The first consists of excerpts 

a' report on Pine plantations which was prepared by the Late Mr. M.A. Waheed 
Khan in 1978, the then Chief Conservator of Forest, M.P. In this report he 

ay requested the State Government to ababdon this pine plantation programme 

in Bastar. We understand that this report was suppressed by the Forest 
Department after his retirement in April 1978. This project was highly re- 
commended by foreign experts from U.K. and the World Bank. It will not be 

cy Ethan diheres Pee experts present in Bastar did their best to pressurise 
ed with r © go ahead with this programme. The Oxford scientists associa- 
eilasennen technical assistance of the project canvassed the idea of "modern 
development". They did not believe that there will be ecological imbalance due 
to pine plantations in Bastar. The Forest Development Corporation had employed 


bulldozers, power chain saws, pow i 
fitting Of nixed forests in A sang winches and truck to facilitate quick clear 
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The second document in this section is a memorandum which was presented 
to the Study Team of the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India in 1981 
by the Bastar Society for Conservation of Nature, Jagdalpur. This soceity of 
ecologists had requested the Study Team to advise the State government to 
abandon the pine project. The local adivasis had also opposed the programme in 
a big way. They had uprooted many pine saplings from the plantation as an ex- 
pression of their protest. The movements of the Adivasis was dealt with essen- 
tially as a law and order problem. State Armed Police was pressed into service. 
Hundreds of Adivasis, men, women and children were arrested. 


The third document is an edited version of a study of the impact of 
Madhya Pradesh Forestry Technical Assistance Project 1978-82 (This was the 
official title of the pine plantation project) on an Adivasi village (Kurundi) 
in Bastar. 


Kurundi was the nucleus of the plantation activity in the Matchkote forest 
range. The study shows very clearly that this project brought but 
hardship to the local Adivasis. Initially the people supported the plantation 
programme as it created job opportunities, but with the passage of time the income 
generated by the plantation activity had proved too little compared to the loss 
of minor forest produce which was available to them before the Saal forest of 
the area was cleared off. The study shows that those Adivasis who had become 
wage labourers in the Plantation programme were becoming more and more indebted 
as they were not able to meet their basic expenses out of the cash earnings. 


In the end would like to refer to the criticism of this so called 
_ ‘development programmes' of the Nigam which was made by Prof. Robert Anderson, 
an anthropologist for Simon Fraser University of Canada. Prof. Anderson had 
visited Bastar in 1978. After examining the effects of these projects on the 
_ Adivasis he had pleaded for slowing down of the "development" because it was ~ 
? } to regard the tribals as backward. He had said, "I visited Bastar in 
e I was particularly concerned that all project feasibility, research efforts 
‘ed on trees, water supply, rainfall, prices of pulp and paper etc. The 
} the tribal use of forest and on the impact of this industrial fores- 
i Two firms are carrying out all Saban able 
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A techno-economic evaluation.* 


hii): 
CHIR (Pinus roxburghil) tor of Forest,Madhya Pradesh 


By Mr. M.A.Waheed Khan, Former Chief Conserva 
is restricted to the Himalayas and the Siwaliks 
(Pinus roxburghii) is found. Other species like 
grow in the tropical zone. This belt extends 
Sumatra, Philipines, Thailand, Laos etc. 


The coniferous belt in India 
where the short needled 'Chir' pine 
'Pinus khasya' and 'Pinus merkusii' 
from the tropical zones of India to Burma, 


sh are not conducive to the gro- 


The soil and climate conditions of Madhya Prade 
ct in M.P. some pine forests 


wth of pine. In the Suparwar area of Balaghat distri 
were planted in 1919 and were partially successful. But the lack of a favourable 


environment and stunted growth of the trees, stopped further expansion of pine plan- 
tation of Madhya Pradesh. In the district of Bilaspur near Aachakmar and Shahdol 
towns, some pine trees were planted. Though the trees had survived, the growth was 


stunted and the rate of production of wood was extremely low. 
Growth of Tropical Pine Plantation 


At one time the tropical regions of the world were under thick forest cover. 
A large number of these species, were non-coniferous hardwood trees for which no 


economic use has been found. 


With the rise in population and the subsequent expansion of agricultural land, 
the pressure on the forest, has been increasing. The scientific management of these 
forests has therefore become increasingly difficult for the following three reasons. 


(1) The gradual dissappearance of tropical forests with the expansion of 
agricultural lands. 


(2) fas _— of economic use of many of the species of trees in the natural 
orests. 


(3) The lack of adequate technical inputs and proper management for the 
afforestation programme in areas where trees have been clear felled. 


At this juncture it was felt that the fur | i 

ther destruction of the natural tropi- 
cal forests should be stopped and the artificial planting of economically im opeiae 
species should be undertaken. 


ieiidislieni ip Ausortanh of this plantation programme was to undertake planting of 
teal far sat Se Santas hardwood species and to meet the increasing global 
top eaberkty caer = this kind of forestry programme Pine and Eucalyptus got the 
scauholes a Bee macnn ° selected these exotic varieties unfortunately had very little 
intel snecies. .. itional local species. It had become fashionable to ignore 

P . re and more importance was given to the imported varieties. 


High-yielding Varieties Uneconomic 


ecicten be cimnacetemes, the Government encouraged plantation of high yielding 
iving financial subsidy. As a result since 1961, eucalyptus plantation 


* 
car Waal we pe oe by Mr. Khan in 1978 before tropical pine plantation 
poling Se ~ ar. The Government of Madhya Pradesh had decided to 
port. The following is an abridged version of Mr. Khan's report 
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have come up on a large scale all over the country. In Madhya Pradesh mixed forest 
were clear felled in a big way. Eucalyptus was planted in these areas. Hundreds 
of millions of Rupees were spent on this Programme. In the initial stages eucalyp- 
tus had shown signs of very good rate of growth. Most of the plants had survived 
and attained good height. However, the yield of timber per acre was much below 
expection. As a result of this low rate of return in 1979 the programme of eucaly- 
ptus plantation was abandoned. But these plantations continued to exist in the 
paper mill catchment areas of NEPA Nagar, Sahadol, Bilaspur and Bastar. In the 
beginning it was planned that these eucalyptus plantations -would be cropped in a 
cycle of ten years. The expected yieid was 15 cu.mts. of useable timber per hectare 
per year. However, it was seen that the actual yield never went above 4 to 6 cu.mts 
per hectare per year. 


The failure of the eucalyptus experiment turned our planners to tropical pine. 
Experts all over the world believed that in the tropical zone between the tropic of 
cancer and the tropic of capricon, it is possible to grow pine trees. In their 
opinion such plateaus which are situated below 4000 ft. in this zone are ideal for 

' pine plantations. It was felt that southern India meets these requirements. 


Pine Unsuitable for Bastar Environment 


_ There are different types of pine. But very few of them grow naturally in the 
tropical zone. The Food & Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations and many 
other forest research institutions like the Commonwealth Forestry Institute, Tropi- 
cal Products of Oxford University have been doing intensive research on pine planta- 

_ tions in these TEEIgRS. 


; Be very structure of the pine tree and particularly its needle like leaf = 
ws that these species are capable of surviving in dry areas and that for its | 

_ growth it does not need too much of water. Traditionally pine has flourished 
regions where the soil is geophysically weak and has very low content of 

trients. Research done on varieties of pine that are available in the tro- 

Pattee ig ee ast Asia, shows that pine favours such areas 

lange Crastically with the change of seasons and all 
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not support any under growth, not even grass. The floor 

d with its needle shaped leaves and boughs. The pine 

me to biodegrade as a result very little nutrient 

Therefore; pine forests cannot serve any 
This is a major draw back of pine plan- 


The pine forests do 
of a pine forest is covere 
leaves and boughs takes a long t1 
is put back into the soil by pine trees. 
other purpose than the production of wood. 


tations. 


dead leaves and boughs of the pine can be used for pulping and 
firewood. -:However, till date, no economically viable method of using these have 
been found. Pine produces commercially useful rosin but these pine trees which are. 
to be cropped ‘in a cycle of 15 years will not yield any rosin, as the pine tree 
starts producing rosin in extractable quantity only after 25 years. 


Pine Planatation will Destroy Local Economy 


The Adivasis living in and around the forests of Bastar are an integral part 
of the natural environment. They depend on the natural forest for edible roots, 
fruits, leaves and flowers. These minor forest produce form a major part of their 


traditional economy. 


Theoretically, 


It is said that Pine plantations are being created for the economic upliftment 
of the Adivasis. Nobody denies the need for the economic development of the Adivasi. 
But it cannot be achieved by suddenly destroying the environment in which they have 
lived for centuries. There are other equally viablealternatives available for their. 
development. At present, the Adivasi is able to meet all his requirements from the 
existing forest produce for the full year. Different kinds of foliage available in 
the natural forest of Bastar provide sustenance to a wide variety of animal species 
that have surivived in this area. This region will be deprived of all these advan- 
tages if pine plantation is taken up on a large scale. Any step towards disturbing 
PN natural environment should be taken after careful consideration of all these 
‘actors. 


When pine trees are planted in Bastar, due to its rich soil and good weather, 
the trees grow at a rapid rate in the beginning. After the trees reach a certain 
height their growth rapidly deteriorates. Diseases like Dry rot are very common in 
Bastar. These forests are rife with a large variety of fungus, plant parasites and 
insect-pests. The traditional flora and fauna have developed an immunity towards 
these diseases, parasites and pests. Exotic species like pine which have no immunity 


eg tend to succumb easily. Under these circumstances forests of pine can be wiped 


During the summer months when the forests and the i I 
undergrowth in Bastar is com 
sah wt a spark can set off a fire. Though the undergrowth burns ‘rapidly, the 
a ae trees — not catch fire, so easily. In fact for increasing the harvest 
caves, the undergrowth is deliberately set on fire. Pine trees are rich 


= encom gang hea therefore prone to catching fire. In no time the pine trees can be 
Oo ashes. This increases the danger of forest fires. 


Local Bamboo More Useful Than - Pine 


Two species of pine, Pinus caribaea and Pi 
‘ 's nus merkusii have found. some 
moot ae ge favourable conditions these species can yield a good spud. Gf tals 
ete for het these species grow quiet rapidly, a large part of their wood is unusa-_ 
Sone ives pals ithe diet 0 eames aad of paper pine-pulp has to be mixed with 
; . - Taking all 
tation forestry of pine does not seem to be pga i pi idle paper ae 
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On the other hand, commercial use of bamboo can be a viable alternative. Bam- 
boo is native to Bastar, and can grow alongside the natural species. The presence 
of bamboo in Bastar does not upset the delicate environmental balance of the forests. 
Bamboo allows undergrowth and supports a whole host of biological life. It is also 
useful to the people living in and around the forest. Bamboo is used by the Adivasis 
for support in building their huts, roofs, fencing, basket making etc. Bamboo is 
also a fast growing species that flourishes in any soil and weather conditions in 
Bastar. Bamboo can be harvested after 3-4 years of planting and is fully mature with- 
in 8-10 years. New Bamboo shoots spring up on their own thus avoiding replantation 
after every harvest. While bamboo can grow in a forest it grows equally well in 
clear felled areas where other natural species do not fare as well. Plantation of 
pine for pulpwood is quite expensive. Rupees 2000/- to 3000/-* are spent for 
planting of pine per hectare. Planting of bamboo or teak costs Rs.1000/- to 1200/-* per 
hectare. At this cost level pine will prove too expensive even for the ply-board 
- industry. 


The foreign experts have said that pine wil]l be useful both for pulpwood as 

-well as for other commercial and domestic usages. Before we go for large. scale pine 
plantations in Bastar, it is necessary for us to examine this assertion of the fore- 
ign experts in detail. We should keep in mind that the international market so far 
has found only 15 per cent of the total timber output of the tropical.forests useful 
for commercial and industrial purpose. The balance 85 per cent is condemned as fire- 

wood. At present 20 per cent of the timber output of Bastar is used for commercial 

and industrial purpose. The balance is classified as firewood. The local people of | 
Bastar do not need so much firewood. They burn this timber and use the ash as fer- : 
Ber: Even in the selected felling that is done by the Forest Department about ; 
50 er cent is classifiea as firewood. A substantial portion of this firewood and 
the w. ad tage of the saw mills as well as that of the ply-wood factories can be very 


making pulp. These traditional species can be mixed with the long fibre 
> to mdi pulp for better quality of paper. : 
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MEMORANDUM TO THE MEMBERS OF THE STUDY TEAM OF MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA . 
Jagdalpur, 


May 26, 1981. 


Sir, 


In our opinion, the programme of creating pine plantations in Bastar is a 
typical example of the Forest Department's blindness to the question of environ- 
ment, ecological balance and the local needs, It exposes the manner in which 
such programmes have been imposed upon . the forest policy of the state without 
proper investigation and consideration of their far-reaching impact on environ— 
ment. This programme will not serve the interests of the people of the state in 


any manner. 


In the south eastern part of Madhya Pradesh a very large landmass is covered. 
by forest. The density of trees in these forests are better than in other parts of 
the state. This area also has a fairly high density of human population. In an © 
economically backward state like Madhya Pradesh, this type of concentration of nas 
human population in forest areas demonstrates the high degree of people's dependence : 
on forest for their livelihood. 3 FR Ae sa SIS dite BOM 

; on ; $24 ei het uid 

The people who live in the forest have developed a sense of respect tov ie th ieed 
forests and trees. Over the centuries they have developed a life style which $e 1 982hi7 
in harmony with the forest and their natural surroundings. Unfortunately the Madhya | 
Pradesh Forest Department has failed to recognise this reality. They look the ©°) 
i forest dwellers as people who are responsible for the destruction of forest and wild = | 

life. The unfortunate truth is that it is the Forest Department which is mainly sean 

responsible for the destruction of the forest. Particularly since 1975, after the 
| : ‘of the Forest Development Corporation, the rate of deforestation has in 
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A study team has come to examine the performance of the World Bank sponsored 
tropical pine plantation of the Madhya Pradesh Forest Development Corporation. We 
would like to draw their attention to the destuction of the forest by the Corpora- 
tion in the name of selective felling of commercial species like teak, bamboo etc. 
in the South East region of Madhya Pradesh. The Corporation claims that there will 
be no adverse effect on the environment through these activities, but the experience 
of the common people is quite different. 


One third of the total landmass of a country should be under adequate forest 
cover. According to our sources in eastern sector of Madhya Pradesh 35 percent of 
the land is under forest. On the national level only 22 per cent of the landmass 
is under forest cover, which is well below the accepted standard. Madhya Pradesh 
contributes in a large way to this percentage. To exploit the already depleted fore- 
sts for the purposes of revenue and industries is to damage the environment beyond 
redemption. According to one estimate, the forest cover is not between 22 and 35 
per cent but closer to 15 and 25 per cent. (The World Wild Life (India) in 1983 had 

said that only 7 per cent of the total landmass of India had forest cover--Editor). 


The local people look to the forests for survival, and feel that healthy for- 
ests are a necessity in their daily life. Trees like Saal, which are important 
for people served no useful purpose in the eyes of the Forest Department. Forests 
of Saal are being clear felled to make way for plantation of commercial species like 
Teak, Bamboo etc. These trees are of marginal use to the common people. 


On the one hand the Forest Department is cutting Saal trees and on the other 
forest experts are enumerating the many indirect advantages of Saal. Shri H.N. 
Mathur of the Environmental Research Centre of the Forest Research Institute, 
rac has given a comparitive study of the value of indirect benefits of saal, 


ta pine in Rupees per hectare per year. 
ev! Saal 


Zoe RED 


ean ( Rupees in Lakhs ) 
ee ction of Oxygen 10.96 4.32 3.42 
er eee 10.96 4,32 3,42 


In the end, we would like to draw the attention of the members of the study 
team to the report of Mr. Kamta Prasad Sagriya, retired Chief Conservator of Forest, 
Madhya Pradesh. According to Mr. Sagariya at the rate the forest resources are 
being depleted for higher revenue, clear felling by Forest Development Corporations 
for commercial plantations and by local people for their domestic needs, that day 
is not very far when Madhya Pradesh will become a desert. He has pointed out that 
the rate of extraction is much higher than the rate of rejuvenation. As a result 
of this over exploitation the forests will soon dissappear. 


Looking at the overall situation of the state, we therefore, request that a 


policy of total conservation must be adopted immediately. 


\ 


Sd/- 


( Vasant Awasthi ) 
President _ 
Bastar Society for Conservation 
of nature: “— 
FD St rae ‘Bastar. 


"Translated into English from Hindi version n published by J far ren qa" 
Kendra, sc saa M, P. - Seo joie ; ton pot "ed AGT TAE oF mh 
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FOREST DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION AND THE ADIVASI 


A case study of Kurandi village in Jagdalpur tehsil in Bastar 
district. (Bulletin of the Tribal Research & Development 
Institute, Bhopal June - 1984) 


Madhya Pradesh Forestry Technical Assistance Project, Bastar was implemented 
by the Madhya Pradesh Van Vikas Nigam Ltd*, in Bastar district during the year 1978- 
82. Under this project various forestry activities were taken up in this area. The 
natural forests of Matchkote forest range were felled to make room for pine planta- 
tions. Kurandi - a tribal village was the nucleas of all the forestry activities 
in the area. The operation of these forestry activities created employment oppor- 
tunity for the local tribal communities and thus introducing cash economy in the 
area in a big way. Therefore, a study was conducted in the year 1982 to assess the 
impact of these large scale forestry activities on Kurandi village: 


Total population of Kurandi village is 2086. 973 persons belong to the Sche- 
duled tribes - Bhatra, Maria, Dhurwa, Praja, Gond and Halba are the main tribal 
communities living in the village. Ghasia and Chamars are the main Scheduled caste 
communities that live in the village. 


The major thrust of forestry activities in the experimental stage has been on 
an area adjoining Kurandi village. The main nursery for raising pine saplings for 
eventual plantation was established in Kurandi. Most of the tribal plantations of 
pine are in an area to the South East of Kurandi where Sal forests have been clear- 
felled in about 1200 hectares. Kurandi village is in Jagdalpur tahsil and lies at a 
distance of about 12 kms south east of Jagdalpur, the tahsil and the district head- 
quarters. The village habitation is scattered in 8 hamlets of varying sizes. Some 
et these hamlets viz. Mundaguda, Dongriguda, Jamguda and Chilkuti are as big as 
iC villages. Other hamlets are however small, Chilkuti and satis ar 


shige from farming to wage labour : 
ict ture still « continues | to be the most common Fess ponte of the p : 
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i in 
Income from collection of minor forest produce has considerably gone down 


the case of house-holds engaged in forestry activity. The reason pple 
ported by the people, 1s non-availability of time after WOT ki 0E eee he 
project. Whatever time they get is used in collecting only 3: 1 63 seep Sky 
essentially required for their daily routine. Even amongst those w o ar ’ Di 
ged in forestry activity income from this source is reported to be going down w1 


the clearance of more and more forest area in the vicinity. 


Expenditure higher than income 


Household expenditure amongst these sample house-holds is found to be Rs.554.00 
per capita per year. While amongst scheduled tribes, it 1S some,-what lower at 
Rs.488.00. Amongst the house-holds engaged in forestry as their main occupation, 
this was higher at Rs.570.00 for general and Rs.503.00 for schedule tribes. The 
expenditure in all the cases is more than the income. 


Income of these people engaged in forestry activity is found to be higher than 
the overall income by 6.49 per cent in general and only 1.75 percent in the case of 
scheduled tribes. The corresponding increase in expenditure in general is only 2.89 
per cent while it is 3.07 per cent in case of scheduled tribes. The rise in expen- 
diture in the case of those engaged in forestry activity is thus found to be more — 


than the increase in their income, the difference being greater in case of scheduled 
tribes. This is also because the tribals who were earlier collecting many edible 


produce from the forest for consumption, have now to depend on their food requirements 
on the market to a greater extent. 


Break up of expenditure according to the items of expenditure reveals that in 
general food accounts for 69.66 per cent of the total expenditure, which decreases 
to 61.11 per cent in case of house-holds engaged in forestry activity. In case of 
scheduled tribes, however, this percentage is 74.62 per cent amongst all the tribal 
households and is only slightly lower at 72.03 per cent in tribal households engaged 
in forestry. It would thus appear that while there is some change in consumption 
pattern of the general households, there appears to be no change in tribal house- 
holds with this additional income. 


Exposure to market leads to higher rate of indebtedness 


Most of the households were found to be indebted. The quantum of indebtedness 
per household was. found to be Rs. 71.15 in general. This quantum was however more 
at Rs.158.67 per household amongst those engaged in forestry activity. Increase 
in non-productive expenses on various items like liquor, cosmetics, cinema etc. are 
found to be the main reasons for this increase in indebtedness. 


An enquiry into the movable assets held by the households revealed that the 
value of such assets per household works out to Rs. 349.60 in general and Rs.276.67 
in case of households belonging to scheduled tribes. This quantum in case of those 
engaged in forestry activity is much lower at Rs. 173.61 in general and Rs.134.29 


in scheduled tribes. This is quite obvious since generall 
economic classes go to work as labourers in the foresty. y people belonging to lower 


Most of the movable assets held by the household are in the shape 
of cattle 
wealth, which forms 52.64 per cent of total assets in general and 66.71 per cent in 
2 of households belonging to scheduled tribes. Utencils etc. constitute a mere 
-88 per cent of total movable assets in all the households. In scheduled tribes 


however, this was negligible since the 
y possessed onl 
for cooking. For eating they still use te tg y some earthen pots as utencils 


Cash income no substitute for forest produce 


People's dependence on forest and the role of forests in their day to day 
life were also investigated. It has been found that the quantum of forest produce 
collected by the people from the forest was around 13 per cent of total in general 
and 25 per cent in case of scheduled tribes. This apart, the people, more partj- 
cularly those belonging to scheduled tribes traditionally collect many such items 
of daily use from the forests, which are absolutely necessary for their livelihood. 
Fuel wood, various types of roots, shoots and tubers, Sal leaves and twigs are some 


such items, ,for which they entirely depend on forests. No substitutes are available 
to them in their present stage of economic development. The life of the local peo- 
ple, more particularly the tribals, thus depend on the existence of forests to a very 
great extent. 


Attitudes of the people towards the pine plantation activity were also sought. 
to be ascertained during the course of the study. It was generally found that those 
engaged in the forestry activity were intially quite. happy at employment opportuni- 
ties available and the cash income accruing to them. But gradually their enthusiasm 
and initial feeling of satisfaction started dwindling when the true nature of the 
activity started revealing itself. The clear felling of the Sal forests in close 
proximity of the village and their replacement with an exotic species absolutely alien 
to them Rane left them stunned. = 


~) hd ; 


Moreover they started realising that their cash income could not get them all 
that they could get from the forests. Now the position is that most of the villa- 
gers view this activity with quite a bit of suspicion and are in a state of indecision. 

Only 4.70 percent of the households were found to be in favour of this activity. 
~ Tge rcent on the other hand were opposed to this activity. 25.80 percent of the t 

holds were found to be neutral, while the remaining 27.15 per cent had not yer B 

able to make up their mind. Even from amongst the households engaged in the f 

sgh a: about 20 per cent were found to be satisfied with 2 se af 
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THE ADIVASI IN MADHYA PRADESH - An Area report 68 


In Madhya Pradesh, with its cultural and geographical diversities, inhabit 
the largest population of tribals in the country. According to the 1981 census, 
saad 25% (i.e. 1,19,87,031) of the total population of the state, are tribals. 


The majority of tribals live in forest areas. 


The forests of Madhya Pradesh have been providing shelter to the tribal peo- 
ple since centuries. In the state, among the main tribes are Bhil, Bhilala, Gond, 
Kol, Korku, Pardhan, Oraon, Korwa, Kawar, Mariya, Muriya, Saharia etc. A few pri- 
mitive tribal groups such as Baiga, Abujhmaria, Bhariya, Pahari Korwa and Saharia 
live deep in the forests with a typical primitive life-style. Others who have sett- 
led down in forest villages and in the deep country-side have taken up settled cul- 
tivation in a better and improved way. A very small number of tribals have migrated 
to semi-urban and urban areas and are working in industries and construction projects. 
Industrial development does not generate a corresponding transformation of the forest 
based tribal culture into an industrial culture. Tribal areas are quite rich in 
forest and mineral wealth.Whenever, the industrial capitalist interests have entered 
a tribal region, they have not taken up industrial development with any intention of 
welfare or progress of the region but to exploit the natural resources to the maxi- 
mum. This has added to the exploitation of tribals, and the process of exploitation 
has acquired new forms. 


The policy of exploitation of raw materials for industrial purposes has posed 
grave problems for the survival of the local people, in areas where their basis of 
subsistence are forest products, hunting and agriculture in the most primitive form. 
The mineral resources of the tribal regions are not the basis of their economy. 
Forests are interwoven with the tribal life and constitutes the basis of their 
economy. But the control of business interests over the forest resources are depri- 
ving the tribals of their natural rights. 


Till the middle of the 19th century, the tribals had been the masters of the 
hills and forests. In the period of native princely states, the exploitation of 
natural resources was not of a nature to cause any grave economic crisis to the 
tribal population. Then the form of exploitation was different and being under a 
feudal ruler, had to do"begar"for the ruler, a practice whose remnants can be seen 
Surviving in the form of bonded labour even today. 


_ The tribal people did launch glorious struggles to put an end to thei ; 
aia and repression many times but were cleverly einen by the cudine cineaee 
oc hp aaa new dimensions). In 1876, the Bastar State was engulfed in the 
Gooinath sine r revolt against the repressive and autocratic measures of Deewan 
1697 : pardar. Tribals had encircled the place for four months. In 1892 and 

also tribals engaged themselves in the movements against land survey operations 
and payment of taxes in the form of cash in place of paddy. : 


After establishing their hold over Indi iti 
ia, the British started the process of 
> abe trae sgn resources and the search for new resources for promtiak Sib 
eitietas oe es seen aoe paved the way for capitalist development. With the imple- 
orest policy, forests were taken under government possession 


and the exploitation : 
fepattnent of forest resources started with the establishment of the Forest 


The story of the forests of Hoshangabad district is an interesting example of 
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this sort. A British Forester, one Captain Forsyth once visited the Bori forest 
area of Pachmarhi, the highest peak of the Satpura ranges. ‘Seeing the rich forests 

of this area, he put a stone near Bysonlodge and declared these forests to be the 
"property' of the Forest Department. With the implementation of the Indian Forest 
Act in 1865, Bori forest area was declared as the first protected forest area of 
the country. 'Jhoom" farming was prohibited. The tribals of the area rose in rovolt 
against this type of unauthorised occupation of forests under the leadership of the 
Korku tribal chief Bhupat, but he was arrested and the movement was crushed by the 
Britishers. In 1910.’ when Rudra Pratap Deo was the King of Bastar, there was an 
armed upsurge by the tribals against the forests being turned into reserved areas, 
compulsory education, and the begarkabadi system. The King taking the help of the 
Britishers crushed this tribal upsurge by arresting the leaders and putting them into 
the jails and resorting to a series of repressive measures. 


In Sarguja, Palamu, the Tana Bhagat movement started in 1921. This movement 
was primarily aimed at inspiring the Uraon tribe with Hindu ideals instead of tribal 
worship. During 1921 - 22 the Tana Bhagat had come under the influence of the non- 
cooperation movement. The agitation had widened into a movement against landlor- 
dism, feudalism and the British rule. The Bhil tribals of Jhabua waged a struggle 


against exploitation under the leadership of Tantia Bhil whom the Britishers de- 
clared as dacoits. 


. With the increase in the exploitation of minerals and forest wealth and with le 
the development in the means of transportation the tribals of the region started e 
béing deprived of their land and outsiders started settling down on the tribal's ) is 
land. + 


: In 1947, immediately after independence, many plans of tribal development were 
: Degpented in quite a luring language by the ruling party. In 1952 a new Indian 
_ Forest Act was implemented. Along with the dissolution of the Princely estates and 
Be ri, the private forests were nationalised. It is important to assess the 
We the forest policy in the context of tribals and their development thro- _ 
2 Bag agriculture, health, irrigation, education, industries etc. in 2S ay: 


Le 
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“st iffi f day-to-day survival 
f tribal families facing the difficulties o 
2 pc reaetatl e when they should be going to school. According to 


start going to work at an ag lage in Kesla Block, "the tribal chil- 


the Headmaster of the school at Dandiwara vil ’ 
dren, instead of coming to school, go to the forest to collect minor forest produces 


like Mahua, Chironji etc, or to look after the cattle. We have to fill up false 
attendance registers to keep the records fulfilling the target aimed by the govern- 
ment.'' The condition in interior regions is still worse. Even if there are schools, 
the teachers do not reach there regularly. Keeping Hindi as the medium of instruc- 
tion instead of local tribal languages is one of the main reasons for this failure. 
The languages spoken at home and at school are so different from each other that a 
student finds it difficult to bridge this cultural rupture. M.P. government has 
introduced a plan to provide education in 5 of the main tribal languages till the 
first standard, in just 100 schools. This plan has never been seriously implemented 
on a large scale. It is also very important to develop the scripts of tribal langua- 
ges. Mr. G.S. Marskole had worked out the script and grammer of Gondi dialect. Gondi- 
script is based on Devnagri script (see the apendix). Need is to encourage such 
attempts and bring them to light. 


There are provisions for free text books, hostel facilities, and scholarships 
for the tribal students by the government. According to a report published in news- 
papers, in 1983, in the session 1983-84, the free text books had not reached the two 
and a half lakh of tribal students between the first and fifth standards, till Noven- 
ber i.e. 5 months from the start of the session. The hostels for trikal students are 
in quite a miserable condition. In the predominantly tribal areas, there are hostels 
governed by the hostel warden, who has to take care of the students’ boarding and 
lodging arrangements after school studies along with his normal teaching duties. For 
this he is paid an allowance of just Rs.25/- per month. As a result, the teachers 
do not take such interest in the hostel administration. Also these hostel do not 
have sufficient facilities for other essential needs. Last yeat, Keshar Chand a nine 
year old student of 'Adivasi Balak Balika Ashram', Bari, governed by Adivasi Seva 
Sangh, Bhopal, had died of cold. It is told that the students used to quarrel over 
'Tat-Pattis' used by them for their bed and as quilt in winter. Keshar Chand could 
not get the 'Tat-Patti on that day and died. 


Keeping the rapid industrialisation of tribal areas in mind, it is required to 
impart technical education to the tribals. But there are only six technical insti- 
tutes, governed by the Tribal Welfare Department in the whole state. Polytechnic 
colleges are negligible in tribal areas. The educational media does not equip tri- 
bal students with an atmosphere through which they can participate in the industrial 
developments in their areas. Even after so many years of independence, the govern- 
ment has been unsuccessful in arousing the interest of tribals towards education. 


MEDICAL FACILITY 


No health facilities are available in the interior regi tri | 
: . gions of the tribal areas. 
aah the Primary Health Centres are 10-20 miles away. Despite the governmental 
: 7. of ra presence of a large number of health facilities in these regions, the 
act remains that 80 per cent of the people who died of T.B., viral hepititis, haemo- 


rreagic fever, viral insentifloris, inluenza 1 
during the last three years are tribals. » small pox and other infectious diseases 


Malnutrition is still a severe problem among the tribals, though 
claims to have overcome it. A health survey of 15,000 Abujhmari pee Bre tribes 
spread over an area of 4326 kms. was recently conducted by the M.P. | 
ment. This survey shows that Abjuhmaris are victims of malnutrit on 
the birth rate is low and the rate of child death is quite high. 


cted by so many diseases. According to the interim report of the ji 
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Bastar division health services, if, the health and nutritional food programme for 
Abujhmaris is not immediately implemented, then, within the next 10-15 years the 
Abujhmari tribe will become extinct. Over a hundred Pahadi-Korwa people died of 

a mysterious disease in Mainpat and Batauli blocks of Surguja district, between 
April '84 and June '84, This disease starts with high fever accompanied by pain in 
the ribs. After sometime froth comes out of the mouth of the patient and the pati- 
ent dies. Tribals continued dying for three months. The Health Department took 
notice of it only after three months. 


Tribal girls are being made victims of sexual lust. They are being pushed into 
prostitution resulting in the rapid spread of venereal diseases. According to a 
study conducted by the Progressive Writers Association of M.P. in the Sarguja dis- 
trict alone about 40 percent of Adivasi women are suffering from Syphilis and gono- 
rrhea. The position in Bastar is almost similar. The government planned to open 
special clinics in 1977. In March 1984 Comptroller and Auditor General of India 
has said in his report that "'the state government has not implemented the special 
clinic plan to prevent veneral diseases among tribals, in the tribal districts of 
Bastar and Sarguja. This plan, accepted in 1977, was given a grant of Rs. 29 lakhs. 

- but these clinics were not started till 1982". The report pointed out that the 
posts of doctors and other clinical staff were not filled. No medicine was pur- 
chased and the vehicles bought under this scheme were being used for family plann- 
ing programme and other activities. ; 


Indiscriminate felling of fcrest and industrial pollution have also caused 

a few diseases. Eleven districts of Madhya Pradesh are victims of GHENGHA disease 
(Goiter). This disease is caused by the lack of iodine in food and water. In the 
whole state there are 1.5 crores patients of goiter. 23 lakhs of these are in only 
the 4 tribal districts of Sidhi, Surguja, Shahdol and Raigarh. At most of the 
places we have seen, common salt is still being openly sold by traders. According 
to the local people the majority of the victims of this disease are tribals. Acco- 
bearer fi Sho ecologists, the spread of goiter has a close linkage with the felling | 
: forests in Madhya Pradesh. The felling of the forests causes land erosion 
in the decrease of iodine present in the soil. 


+ pet ene oe water is also one of the main reasons foe 7 * a 
vee ag Even today the majority of the Sipe of im 
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AGRICULTURE 


In the tribal areas the means for modern farming have not been made available. 


Fertile land has passed from the hands of the tribals to those of Nee ee 
landlords. The land owned by the tribals 15S uneven and infertile and on os ae 
Kutki and millet are produced in those fields. It 1S an irony that most oO he big 
dams are built on the tribal land and the land owned by the tribals remain unirriga- 
ted. Only seven per cent of the land in the tribal dominated Betul district remains 


unirrigated. 


According to a survey about 88 per cent of the population in Bastar and Surguja 
district is involved in agriculture, but out of that, 85 per cent own less than 5 
acres of land, 12 per cent own from 5 to 10 acres and the rest 3 per cent have more 
than 10 acres. Most of these plots are unirrigated. They are uneven and rocky. The 
same condition more or less prevails in the whole of tribal Madhya Pradesh. 


For the development of agriculture the administration has been instructed to 
provide the tribals with bank loans for irrigation pumps, manure, seeds, oxen etc. 
and out of this loan upto 30 per cent can be given as a grant. But the tribals have 
never benefited by this. The big farmers in complicity with the government employ- 
ees take fullest advantage of this provision in the name of tribals. In Jhabua dist- 
rict spray-pumps for insecticides were to be distributed by the agricultural depart- 
ment to ameliorate the economic condition of the tribals. These pumps were to be 
given on the basis of 50 to 75 per cent administrative subsidy to the different cate- 
yories of the tribals. But with a few exceptions, these pumps were distributed to 
the tribals only on paper. The pumps were sold in the market and the fund was 
appropriated by the employees and officers of the Agriculture Department. 


The transfer of land from the tribals to the non-tribals is the main problem. ~ 
By various tricks, non-tribal landlords and merchants have appropriated the good 
cultivable land of the tribals. The farms of Jhabua's Bhil tribals are mortgaged 
to the moneylenders. The major portion of their produce goes to these merchant 
moneylenders as interest. These moneylenders have grabbed the land of the tribals 
even through the barter of one kg. of salt. Most of the land in tribal areas have 
gone to those who do not personally cultivate the land but get it done by others. 
According to Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Act 1959 the transfer of land from the 
tribals to the non-tribals is banned. This Act has been reformed on 10 January 1984 
to the effect that the government will fight the cases of those tribals whose land 
has gone to the non-tribals and will restore their land.. In such disputes, the non- 
tribals cannot get stay order or injuction from the court. According to this Act 
the tribals will not be made a party in the court in such land disputes. If imp- 
lemented properly, this Act can bring much relief to the tribals from benami or 
illegal transfer of land. But at present the tribals ave depreived of their land 
most ly by the administration. Big dams, factories, mining,electricity schemes 
(project) defence installations, forestry etc. are driving the tribals out of their 
aetna Massive scale. Inadequate land or monetary compensation further desta- — 
eer em. A study by the Tribal Research and Development Institute of Jhabua, 
urguja, Shahdol and Bastar districts shows that the tribals have sold their land 
pie to pay off the loans given to them under different governmental schemes. The 
ollowing tables show the factors most responsible for the transfer of land. 


Table - 1 
CLASSIFICATION OF ‘TRANSFERS ACCORDING TO CAUSES 


CAUSES 
S. District | No. of To Repay Debt For Agri- Due to Other 


No. transfer Govt. Loan for cultural MImmig- Causes 
cases Loan Private Improve- ration 
Purposes ment only 


Jhabua 
(1967 to 1972) 


Surguja 
(1967 to 1972) 


Shahdol 
(1967 to 1972) 


Bastar 


Table - 2 


“cases IN WHICH THE TRIBALS HAVE BECOME LANDLESS (Br 
THROUGH SALE OF LAND acelin 


pe 


Table - 3 74 


PURPOSE FOR THE SALE OF LAND IN BASTAR DISTRICT 4 
( 1968 - 72 2 


| No. of cases Percentage 


‘% To repay debts | 123 23.7 

2. To purchase bullocks 68 mes | FY | 

a Marriage | 32 6.2 

4. Leave the village for setting elsewhere 30 5.8 

5. Development of land 7 29 5.6- ™ 
6. Purchase of new land 28 5.4 

7. Land situated at a distant place 26 5.0 

8. Purchase cattle 23 4.4 | ae 


Construction of house . 19 
Land being unproductive 


Unable to cultivate 


“tanestie peere 
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repayment of dues by the administration and were also threatened that their houses 
would be burnt and they would be evicted. They were’ forcibly kept inside their 
houses till 12 'o' clock in the night. 


The Land Ceiling Act of 1973 has not been implemented properly till now. If 
it were done, lakhs of acres of land could be distributed to the tribals, harijans 
and other landless people. 10.32 lakh acres of land acquired after the implementa- 
tion of the Land Ceiling Act were to be given to the landless harijans and tribals. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The tribals do not have regular employment even till now. Very few of them 
have been able to get some sort of regular jobs in the administrative and non- 
administrative services. Despite job reservations, educated and uneducated tribals 
are still fighting against unemployment. Showing its displeasure towards the minis- 
try of Industry and Commerce, the Parliamentary Committee for the Welfare of Sche- 
duled castes and Scheduled tribes has pointed out that due to the lack of any policy 
for recruitment and encouragement, the harijans and tribals are unable to get 
employment. 


The practice of bonded labour is still flourishing it's abolition on paper 
notwithstanding. On the basis of a petition submitted by the Chhattisgarh Krishak 
Mazdoor, Sangh, the Supreme Court has conducted an enquiry into the prevalence of 
bonded labourers in Raipur district. This enquiry commission has submitted a list 
of 700 bonded harijan and tribal labourers to the Supreme Court. This enquiry has 
brought out also the fact that many tribals mortgage or sell their children to the 
landlords making these innocents bonded right from their birth. When asked about 
this, a member of the enquiry group, Mr. Navin Chandra from the National Labour 
Institute replied: "They prefer being alive to education or anything else". This— 
shows the frightening extent to which the problem of unemployment has reached there. ‘sai 
Most of the tribal and harijan workers from Madhya Pradesh who work in the Faridabad 

os = Stone Fg ca ee are bonded. In Surguja, Raigarh etc. bonded labour is present wiht Jape 


se 
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Baca projects in tribal areas, most of the workers are poeceeelda js 
_ Administrative posts are also occupied by the outsiders. Even ras? a 
ctors are outsiders. Talking about the penetratio ia ee oe into oie 
Dr. Brahmdeo Sharma said "Now the tribals have starte 5 ter bte 
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at check posts. The increasing use of machines in agriculture is restricting 


the employment of these "Chaituas". 


e their places in search of jobs, the government 
e made in the capital to stop this and provide 
ers in their own areas. But thousands of unem- 
he state capital itself. A news item appeared 
"More than 4-5 thousands of Bhils of Jhabua are 


scattered in Bhopal and the nearby districts. These Bhils are working in the 
construction of roads, parks and new buildings. Sometimes they go without work. 
They leave one place after the work and sleep either under, the open sky ‘or under 
some trees. The Jhabua tribals come to Bhopal to earn money to pay off government 
loans because in Jhabua they cannot get more than Rs.5/- to Rs.6/- a day. In 
Bhopal they think they can earn Rs. 12/- to Rs. 15/- a day. Even here the govern- 
ment officials take their thumb impression for more amounts while they give them 
less. The fear of government employees and the exploitation by traders are the 
main reasons behind their flight from the villages". According to a report on 25 
March, 1984 in the same newspaper - ''Because of the crop failure in Raigarh 
district and for want of any job in their own area, more than one thousand tribal 
and harijan workers are treading the streets of the capital in the seething sun 
for the last one month in search of jobs. Most of these people are under heavy 
debt to the banks and moneylenders. In Raigarh they did not work with any big 
landlord, Sarpanch or Patel because they feared bondedness for the whole of their 
life." 


If the village workers leav 
gets worried and announcements ar 
facilities for work to these work 
ployed villagers roam around in t 
in Nai Duniya on 3rd March 1984: 


In Kesla triabl development area of Hoshangabad district, hundreds of tri- 
bals have been killed or invalidated while picking up the parts of exploded bombs. 
In Taku and nearby villages the army has taken the land of the tribals to esta- 
blish a Central Proof Range. Most of the compensation money given to the displaced 
tribals has been grabbed by government officials, local influential persons and» 
politicians. Now they do not have any employment and pick up the copper bronze 
and other metals during the firing from the Proof Range which are being bought 
by the contractors with the connivence of the police and military authorities. 

In the course of an interview in Chindapani, which is now called the village of - 
widows, we were told that for want of any employment they pick up these metals. 
The tribals have no other option but to choose between death from starvation and 
death by bombs. On the instruction of the Supreme Court, the M.P. administration 
ordered an enquiry by the Hoshangabad Commissioner. The Commissioner reported 
that until the tribals of this area are given some employment, they would not stop 
picking the exploded covers of the bombs. (See report on Kesla Block and trans- 
cript of interviews with villages of Chindapani for details in this report). 


FORESTS AND THE TRIBALS 


According to the "1956-1981 Silver Jubilee" Statistical Souvenier of the M 
Forest Department, published in 1981 about 35.09 per cent or 155414.38 square on 
of the total geographical area of the state is covered with forests. One does not 
quite know what sort of criteria the Forest Department adopts enabling them to 
present such false figures. How can barren land, the land without vegetation, under 
roads, the land submerged under dams etc. be put under the category of forests? | 
Do not such figures try to conceal the blind loot of the natural resources? 

a Hindi daily from Jabalpur reported on the basis of a survey report from Calc 3 
that the maximum amount of cutting of the forests in the whole of India has taken 
place in M.P. Between 1951 to 1976 some 18,09,000 hectares of forests have been 

cut down here. During this period, in the whole of India 42 lakh hectares of forest 


land were cleared for cultivation. For various river valley projects 4,79,000 
hectares and for industries 1,27,000 hectares of forest land were cleared. For 
roads 57,000 hectares of forest were cut down. 


All these government statistics are very deceptive. Equally false is this 
claim of the government and the Forest Department that these forests are managed 
not purely for commercial purposes but public welfare is also a motive force be- 
hind forest management. While evaluating this claim those lakhs of tribals can- 
not be ignored whose life is completely dependent on forests. In one form or 
other, the Forest Department puts the blame for the destruction of forests on 
the tribals, while it is very clear from the facts available that the greatest 
damage to the forests has been done by the commercial interests. As a matter of 
fact. the tribals are the protectors of these forests as the latter make them 
available the means of survival. Both forests and forest-dwellers are being 
ruthlessly exploited by this system. 


Minor forest products like Tendu leaves, Saal Seeds, Mahua etc. are the 
chief sources of livelihood for the tribals. But with the increasing control 
of commercial interests on these natural resources the tribals, are being depri- 
ved of their natural rights to their livelihood. When the tribals after collec- 
ting Mahua, chironji, honey, saal seed etc. and sacrificing a part of it to the 
officials as commission, reach the market, they are unable to get the proper 
price for these forest products. They are forced to sell them at a price lower 
than the prescribed one. The government has instituted Large Area Multi Purpose 
Cooperative Societies (LAMPS) in the tribal regions for the protection of the 
tribals from the exploitation by traders and merchants in the purchase of forest 
products. The LAMPS engage in the purchase of Mahua, Saal seed, Tendu leaves. 
According to latest information by the Tribal Welfare Department the total number 
of LAMPS has gone well beyond 1065 with a total membership of approximately 10 
lakhs. Along with the purchases of agricultural and forest produce, the LAMPS 
are engaged in extending loans and sale of consumer goods. According to the 
newspaper reports there has been a whole host of bunglings in the purchases by 
LAMPS this year. At many places of the districts Bastar, Raipur etc.. LAMPS 
centres have not begun the purchases in time which has resulted in the spoiling 
of Tendu leaves, saal seed etc. due to rain and forcing the tribals to sell their 
produce to the merchants at throw away prices. 


The merchants are involved in the smuggling of the Tendu leaves. At many 
places like Kondagaon, Kankeretc., the Forest Department had to take the purchase. 
work in its own lrands as the complaints of corruption of the LAMPS employees and 
their taking of commission from the tribals became frequent. According to a U. 
N.I. report, which was published in Deshbandhu, Raipur the purchase work of saal 
seeds is full of corruption and the tribals are harassed. Commissions are taken 
for the appointment of agents and the latter give to the tribals less than the 
prescribed prices. In the name of saving the tribals from exploitation in the 
purchase of forest products, the Chief Minister announced the formation of Forest 
Products Trading Association in November 1983. In December 1983 the M.P. state 
Minor Forest Products Trading and Development Association was formed. Within 6 
months of its existence this-association deposited Rs.1,00,00,000.00/-. (one crore) 
of royalty to the government which it got from the purchase of Tendu leaves in 
three districts of Bastar, Sidhi and Raipur. One can guess how much profit the 
government derives from the tribals of minor forest products. As this association 
was busy in purchasing the Tendu leaves in Bastar district, the purchase of saal 
seed was delayed. As a result thousands of quintals of saal seeds were destroyed 
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Deshbandhu, a Hindi daily from Raipur wrote on 10th June, 
rice of saal seed is 80 paise per kg. while the tribals 
a 25 per cent commission. This way the 
Cooperative Department has grabbed Rs.20,00,000/- from the tribals." In such a 
situation the traders are illegally purchasing the forest products from the 
tribal areas. These traders purchase Mahua from the tribals at a rate of 60-70 
paise/kg. and sell it later in the market at a price of Rs.2/- per kg. The tri- 
bals are allowed to collect firewood from the forest. Many tribal families of 
the areas adjacent to the towns earn their livelihood by selling these firewood. 
They have to walk 10 to 15 kms. to reach the town after collecting the wood. The 
employees of the Forest Department harass them, beat them and take weekly comm1- 
ssions from them. The cutting of wild grass "Baber" (which the farmers use to 
make rope and the tribals sell to earn their livelihood) now has been banned by 
the Forest Department keeping in view the requirements of paper industry. Even 
the cutting of grass is restricted which has created a problem for procuring 
animal fodder. The highhandedness of the Forest Department employees with the 
shepherds and grass cutters is now familiar to everybody. 


by rains this year. 
1984: "The prescribed p 
are paid only 60 paise after deducting 


The forest villages are labour camps for the Forest Department. The labou- 
rers for the departmental have to be supplied by these villages. The Department 
employees consider the tribal women as their property. If these women refuse to 
satisfy their sexual needs, they are threatened to be evicted from the villages. 
In Budhapani village, the people of Gauli tribe (this tribe is probably of Gujjar 
origin and nomadic cattle people. The Gauli girls are very beautiful) said 
during an interview, "The Nakedars forcibly take our young girls to work. They 
make them work for the department as well as in their own houses and also satisfy - 
their carnal passion with them. When we resist this, they threaten to evict us 
from the village." (For details see interview with Guddan Bai and: Gauli Panchayat 
in this report). 


The land of these forest villages belongs to the Forest Department. In 
February 1977 the state government passed the'M.P. Forest Village Act and rela- 
ting it to the Indian Forest Act, to apply to all the forest villages in M.P. It 
is applied to all reserved and protected land. The Conservator of the Forests} 
on the recommendation of his Junior Officer, can declare any village to be a 
forest village. In 1956 the total government revenue from forests was 6 crore 
rupees which increased to 220.92 crore rupees in 1983, The tribals from the 
forest villages made a very important contribution to the increase in revenue, 
so some sort of help had to be given. Recently the M.P. government has made a 
plan of 6 crore rupees for the development of these villag s. A provision of 
distribute a special lease of 24 acres of land to each family has been made. 

Any officer of the rank of Forest Conservator can cancel these leases on the 
recommendation of his juniors. The tribals are responsible for the payment df 
prescribed lease fee and grazing fee on the distributed land. In the forest villa- 
ges, a forest official is appointed the Patwari. The rights given by the govern- 
ment over the forest villages make the forest employees even worse tyrants. In 
Dhaibori village of Bori range, the forest employees. on the incitement of a local 
merchant, severely beat up.Ramadhar and his family and Ramadhar's wife Santo Bai 
ry beaten to death. Talking to a team of journalists from Itarsi the tribals 

of the village Dhaibori said: "These forest officials are our rulers. Only their 
laws operate here. There is nobody to listen to-our cries in the whole of the 
forest. These officers get all their works done by us and assault our sisters 

and Conga ers after getting drunk. Whoever opens his mouth against them is beaten 
to pulp."' - (Chikmanglur Chowraha, a Hindi weekly from Itarsi, October 14, 1982) 
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The tribals are facing many problems because at various places reservation- 
conservation of the forests are going on. At some other places some parts of the 
forest are being converted into national parks or wild life sanctuaries. Some 
20662.84 sq.km. are of the total forest area is being converted into 11 national 
parks and 31 wild life sanctuaries. In these areas only wild animals, government 
officials and tourists can freely move. The forest villages in these areas have 
been removed or are in the process of being removed. The tribals cannot even 
collect the minor’ forest products in those areas because grass is supposed to pro- 
tect the animals, bears need honey, fruits-.are beneficial for animals and birds 
etc. And if the man works in these areas it is alleged that he disturbs the per- 
sonal lives of the wild animals. Thus the tribal villages of the protected areas 
are being removed. But why not let the tribals also stay in the forests where 
they have been staying for centuries? Why not consider them equally as a part 
of the forest as the civilised society has been thinking? The elites involved 
in the wildlife protection project will be entertained by these tribals as well. 
Afterall, it is already being taught in the text books of Haryana state that in 
M.P., the tribals and lions are brothers and stay together in the jungles. 


The work of eviction of the tribal villages situated in Pachmarhi (where 
Satpura National Park is being developed) has energetically begun. The tribals 
of that area have been involved in the collection of honey, chironji, firewood 
collect a gross to make §& sale Rambuharis (broomsticks) etc. They used to sell 
these forest products in the market of the main tourist centre, Pachmarhi. After 
the development of the Park, the collection of the forest produce has been banned 
and the villages in that area are being evacuated. 


Whenever the tribals are evicted no proper arrangement for their resettle- 
ment has ever been made. There are many irregularities in the work of resettle- 
ment. There is growing scarcity of grazing space for the cattle because of the 
growing number of sanctuaries. A few months ago, due to the expansion of the 
Khobni sanctuary, 50.000 cattle from 35 villages were left with almost no giazing 
space. To protest against this the villagers threatened to launch a movement. With 
the formation of Bori sanctuary and Satpura National Park there arose an acute 
problem of getting fodder for the cattle. The most affected people are the Gaulis 
because cattle rearing is their main profession. If the cattle enter the sanctuary 
area, the forest officials send them to a cattle-pound (kanji-house). As they 
do not have money, the Gaulis have to borrow to get their cattle rescued. The — 
wild animals of the sanctuaries or parks destroy the crops in nearby villages and 
also attack the people. Now-a-days such events. are a Common occurrences in the 
Kanha National Park. 


According to the Madhya Pradesh Protection of Aboriginal (Interest in trees) 
Act 1956, no tree growing on personal land of the tribal can be cut without the 
permission of the collector. Since the tribal land in the forest areas contain 
valuable wood, the wood merchants, in colloboration with the forest officials, cut 
these trees. According to the Act-this is the responsibility of the collector 

. to see that the tribals, 
if selling their trees, get a proper price for that. A report in India Today 
(31 March, 1984) has exposed the bunglings in this matter. In Mandla, Seoni and 
Chhindwara districts, the wood merchants have befooled the tribals by purchasing 
their wood at minimal prices. A teak tree/worth Rs.1000 is purchased by these 
merchants for only Rs. 20. These merchants bring the tribals to the distant dis- 
trict headquarter and after getting the District Magistrate's permission cut the 
trees. According to the M.P. Forest Products (Trade Exchange) Act, 1969, the 
initial right to purchase timber is that of the Forest Department. But the Forest 
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difficulties for getting permission. 


officials protect the interest 


Sunderlal of Polapathar village (Kesla Block) 


has been running from pillar to post for the past five years to get permission to 
cut his own teak tree for constructing his own house. He 1s yet to get the permi - 
ssion. The tribals cannot sell the Tendy leaves of their own fields. (For details 


see interview with Sunderlal Gond in this report). 


In this mindless and illegal cutting of forests, the Forest Department works 
hand in gloves with the contractors and corrupt politicians. In the interests of 
any of these groups are threatened by the enactment of any new law, they create 
serious trouble. When in 1983, the M.P. Wood cutting Bill was table before the 
Assembly restricting the rights of the owners of saw mills and contractors with 
a view to stop illegal felling of trees, then the M.P. Timber Merchant Associa- 
tion started an agitation and boycotted the auction of timber by government timber 
depots for a long time. The Association charged the politicians and officials with 
corruption and blamed them for the indiscriminate felling of forest trees. The 
lobby of forest contractors is so strong that the Forest Department and the govern- 
ment had to retreat. This agitation by the contractors was equally supported by 
Congress (I) and Bharatiya Janata Party leaders. This event clearly shows the rela- 
tionship between the officials, contractors and politicians. It is proven fact that 
forest contractors, saw mill owners and merchants play the most important role in 
the illegal felling of the forests. Because otf the support given to them by corrupt 
officials, and politicians, nothing can be done against them. These vested interests 
also engineer the attacks on honest forest employees. Instead of checking these 
vested interests the government has given permission to the Forest Department to 
keep arms. These arms cannot do anything against the illegal felling of trees, but 
they will certainly be used again the tribals whose exploitation is leading towards 
growing unrest among them. 
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In contradiction of the Indian Forest Policy the forests are being used for 
commercial purposes which have not only-endangered the existence of tne forests 
but have also destabilized the tribal life. In M.P. the income from the forests 
during the last 4 years (1980-84) has increased two fold to Rs.251 crores. Big 
merchant houses are getting these forest resources at throwaway prices. The 
Birla paper factory in M.P. purchases the bamboo at a rate of Rs.2/- per hundred 
while the local farmers there are paying Rs.2/- for each bamboo. The contribution 
of big industrial houses in increasing the income of the forest department is 
almost negligible. Under the afforestation and Social Forestry Schemes taken up 
for the improvement of degraded forests and development of other forests only such 
species are being planted which are required by these industries. According to the 
government statistics, on 85,684 hectares of land, trees are being planted by the 
Social Forestry Scheme, Forest Development Corporation and Forest Department at a 
total cost of Rs. 14,63,00,000/- (Fourteen crores and sixty three lakhs). In this 
afforestation, supported by the Ford Foundation, USAID, World Bank and other indus- 
trial houses, only trees of commercial value are planted. In this the percentage 
of those plants which supply fuel, fodder etc. is negliginle. At many places natural 
forests are eliminated to pave the way for the plantation of commercially useful 
trees. There has been an increasing emphasis on the plantation of eucalyptus, bamboo 
pine, teak, rose-wood etc. In Shahdol district, a thousand acres of forest land is 
being cleared for the plantation of eucalyptus trees to supply the Orient Paper Mill. 
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Even in Amarkantak, from where the Narmada and Sone rivers originate, eucalyptus 
trees are being planted. A plan was made in 1976 to clear the natural forests from 
a big area in Bastar to plant pine trees. This afforestation project was to be 
started with the help of the World Bank and its aim was to supply raw material for 
the paper and pulp making industry. After clearing the precious saal forests in 
Bastar, the forest department had started the plantation of pine trees. But because 
of the protests launched by the ''Bastar Society for conservation of Nature" and 
forest experts, this plan was abandoned. According to the experts, not only the 
pine trees are harmful for Bastar's environment, but this process will also desta- 
bilise the tribal life which is dependent on saal trees. The Former Chief Conser- 
vator of Forest, the late M.A. Waheed Khan, after analysing the pine plantation 
scheme in Bastar, had presented a report pointing out how the pine trees are harmful 
for Bastar. In his report he also suggested a more useful alternative to this plan. 
This report was suppressed and was not allowed to reach the state government. (See 
the report by Mr. Khan as well as the Memorandum presented by Bastar Society for 
Conservation of Nature to the Study team of the Ministry of Agriculture, G.0O.I., in 
this volume.) 


In January 1984 the M.P. government, had issued an order that the M.P. Forest 
Development Corporation will provide economic help and land to the industries based 
on forest products to set up plantations to produce these materials. This policy is 
against the spirit of nationalisation and the government is promoting anew type of 
Zamindari system. In this way the private enterpreneurs will strengthen their stran- 
glehold on the forests also. 


MINERAL-INDUSTRY-ELECTRICITY-IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


In those parts of M.P. where there are forests hydro-electric cum irrigation 
projects are also being planned and executed. The section which will be the most 
affected from these projects are the tribals since most of the tribal population live 
in these areas. The following examples will throw light on the situation. 


With the help of the West German Government, with investments exceeding one 
thousand crore Rupees, the Tawa Project was created to irrigate 60 percent of agri- 
cultural land in Hoshangabad district. Built after displacing more than 20 tribal 
villages, situated on the confluence of Denwa and Tawa rivers in Satpura range of 
mountains, this project is unable to provide irrigation facilities in the Kesla 
tribal block. Even in the plains, this irrigation project has created problems like 
seepages, water-logging, alkalinity etc. No alternative arrangements for the displac- 
ed tribals have been made. Most of the employees of the project are outsiders and 
for manual. work the contractors have brought labourers from Chhatisgarh and else- 
where. The industries allied to the project are flourishing. The state government is 
not willing to concede to the problems created by the Tawa dam, while the Central 
Government, in the presence of the Prime Minister, accepts these and assures that 
these mistakes will not be repeated elsewhere. The proposed Narmada Valley develop- 
ment project is going to be built with the economic help of the World Bank and under 
this project the construction of 30 big and 135 medium and 3,000 small dams are 
planned. The work has already. started on Narmada Sagar dam in Punasa. As a result, a 
fairly large natural forest area will be submerged and thousands of tribals and 
others will also be affected. The construction of Bargi dam in Jabalpur district is 
in its final phases. Because of Echampalli and Bhopalpattanam dams not only thousands 
of tribals in M.P., Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh will be displaced, but a large 
part of precious forests will also be destroyed. Approximately 20,557 hectares of 
land and many villages will be submerged in Madhya Pradesh alone. 
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hghat Hydro-electricity project in Bastar 
est officials. The forest conservators 


of Jagadalpur and Kanker of the Bastar division have stated in a 50S 
to the government that if this project is finalised 50 lakh saal trees, a 
bamboo trees, Beejas, rose-wood, Teak, Tendu, Mahua etc. and many precious 

forest products which also include medicinal plants will be destroyed. More- 
over, when the displaced tribals will be resettled in other areas, the forests 

of those areas will also have to be resettled in other areas, the forests of 
those areas will also have to be cleared. The forest in Bodhghat area is the 
foremost among mixed saal forests in the country. In this project about ei 
hectares of land will be submerged. It is stated in this report that the forests 
are everything for the Bastar tribals. To them the fruits, flowers, wood, 
chironji, mahua and gum etc. of this forest are more valuable than electric 
bulbs. After satisfying the small 'power' requirement of the tribals, the elec- 
tricity will be given to the outsiders, whose price the tribals will have to 

pay by getting displaced from their ancestral villages. In this report titled, 
'An alternative proposal for Bodhghat Hydel Project to save forest' and some 
alternatives for the production of electricity have been suggested which will 
neither destroy the forests nore evict the triabals living there. We can not 

say whether this report will met the same fate as that of Mr. Waheed Khan's report. 


The proposed 107 megawatt Bod 
is being opposed by some senior for 


M.P. is in second place among the mineral producing states. In 1983, 
minerals worth Rs. 650 crores were produced in M.P. which is 21.5 per cent of 
the total produced in the country. Most of the mineral wealth of the state is 
in tribal areas. In Raipur, Bastar, Sarguja, Bilaspur, Seedhi, Chhindwara, 
Shahdol etc. districts, minerals have been extracted and mineral based indus- 
tries have been built on a massive scale. The raw material produced from 
Bailadilla Iron Ore Project in Bastar is exported to Japan. In this project, 
most of the labourers are outsiders. In Bastar, there are copper and world 
famous dolomite mines. These days Bastar is becoming popular because of the 
smuggling of Tin. Apart from other minerals, there are possibilities of getting 
big stocks of radio active minerals in Bastar. There is a plan to supply 
dolomite to the Visakhapattanam Steel Plant from Bastar's world famous dotomite 
mines. But the forest secretary of M.P. has refused to lease out the land in 
the Maskot area to National Mineral Development Corporation for dolomite mining, 
because the best saai forest is there. A suggestion was made to NMDC to trans- 
fer the project from Bastar to Akaltara, but it has refused to do so. The 
Bhilai Steel Plant (Durg) has also asked for a lease to mine the iron ore in 
Raughat in Bastar. 


; In Korba area in Bilaspur district there are great stores of coal, dolo- 
mite etc. Big project like BALCO, MPEB and NTPC are situated there. A big dam 
on Hasdeo river and Fertilisers Corporation: of India's Korba Fertilizer project 
are under construction. Before the advent of these projects Korba was a village 
named after the people of the Korwa tribe who lived there. Now neither the 
village nor the Korwa tribals are there. They have all been evicted. The 
Korwas have moved elsewhere in search of jobs. In Shahdol district, there are 
coal mines, irrigation, electricity projects, Birla's Orient Paper Mill etc. 

In the Pench and Kanhan areas of Chhindwara, coal extraction is going on rapidly 
In Sarguja, there is rapid mineral extraction work. In Singroli region, coal 

is being extracted on a massive scale. According to an estimate, in the next 
ten years, Singroli alone will produce as much coal as is being presently pro- 
duced in the whole of the country. In a few years, the region between Seedhi 
of M.P. and Mirzapur of U.P. will become the energy capital of the world. In 
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M.P. for the extraction of coal, which are mostly in forest areas, 2 thousand 
crore rupees will be spent in the 7th Five Year Plan. 


But behind the bright exterior of all these projects there is a gruesome 
and heart rending story of millions of exploited tribals and other backward peo- 
ple. The biggest beneficiaries of these projects are the capitalist class and 
their agents, who have conspiratorially displaced the tribals and brought the 
outsiders as labourers in order to divide the exploited classes in the form of 
tribals and non-tribals to perpetuate their loot. The unscientific and indiscri- 
minate extraction of natural resources for commercial purpose is further enric- 
hing the already. rich persons at the cost of the poor people. If we make a proper 
study of these aspects we find that not only the tribals could.not get jobs in 
those projects, they were also displaced from their surroundings. 


EMERGENCE OF ORGANISED RESISTANCE 


The tribals are trying to resist their exploitation and getting organised. 
The organised resistance of the tribals against exploitation is creating a 
restive atmosphere. In M.P. the tribals in some places have started taking part 
in trade union activities and also fighting for their trade union rights. The 
following examples will make it clear. 


In Sihawa forest range of Raipur district, the tribals started movement 
against their eviction by the Forest Department and demanded land. In 1951-52, 
in this area a forest satyagraha was launched with the demand for land under the 
leadership of the Socialist Party. 


In 1977, under AITUC's leadershipm the tribals participated on a large scale 
in the labour movement in Bailadilla in which several workers were killed in firing. 
on a demonstration. — Bert 
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m the natural lakes in the sanctuary 


Since the entry into the sanctuary is prohibited, the tribals face diffi- 
one village to another. Along with this the terror of the 
Beating of the tribals, rape of tribal 

etc. are very common occurrences. 
ls in the sanctuary, they destroy 


event allow these tribals to take water fro 


area. 
culties in going from 
forest employees is on the increase. 
girls, snatching money for chicken and alcohol 


Because of the numerical increase of wild anima 
crops and also kill the domesticated animals. After being fed up with all these 


things, the tribals started an organised struggle against the formation of Badal- 
khol sanctuary and formed 'Badalkhol Abhayaranya Sangharsh Samiti'. In Raigarh 
district there are mainly Oraon, Nagesia and Paharikorwa tribes. The Christian 
missionaries are operating here on a big scale and 80 per cent people of Oraon 
tribe have been converted to Christianity. The church is very strong in this 
region. Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh (R.S.S.), is also trying to Hinduise these 
tribals through 'Banwasi Kalyan Ashram'. Since the persons leading the struggle 
against Badalkhol sanctuary were Christians, the Congress(I) and BJP and the 
forest officials and merchants, involved in the exploitation of the tribals call 
it a seperatist movement sponsored by the church. As a matter of fact, the 
tribals, fighting against socio-economic exploitation, have refused to accept 
even the leadership of the church because they think that even the church is 
involved in the exploitation of the tribals. The church clergy is also opposed 
to their struggle. The Christians and non-Christian tribals both have taken an 
equal part in these struggles. 


In Barkumnaraji village of Chhindwara district, some tribals had started 
cultivating about 250 acres of fallow land in 1982. This land was in the forest 
area. The police and forest employees destroyed the whole crop on that land by 
putting animals there for grazing. Then they burnt the crop and made false cases 
against the tribals. After that eucalyputus trees were planted on that land under 
the Sanjay Plantation Scheme. The tribals have uprooted these trees and are still 
fighting for getting back that land. 


In Kharapindari village of the same district, on 3rd December 1983, the 
S.D.0. of the Forest Department gone with 20-25 policemen and forest guards and 
Started taking out wood and logs from the houses of the tribals. The villagers 
were also beaten up. The tribals of Kharapindrai and Chhabri villages gathered 
and opposed this act of goondaism. The police opened fire on this group of tribals. 
After this event, the desire for organisation has been strengthend among the 
tribals. In Chhindwara district, the tribals of these villages are getting organi- 
sed under the leadership of the trade union of coal mine workers led by the IFTU. 
(See interview with villagers of Barakumnaraji and Kharapindrai in this report). 


Because of the loss of traditional rights over the forests, the e ita- 
tion by the Forest Department, PWD, contractor and merchants and init, there 
eens policies of the government the dissatisfaction is growing day by day 
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the tribal interests, the Forest Department has constituted a special cell to 
deal with these movements. The police department has constituted a special 
police force which at least once in a month will visit the supposedly Naxalite 
influenced villages along with the Forest Department employees and will try to 
solve the problems of the tribals. But the main motive behind this arrangement 
is to keep an eye on the activities of the tribals and the persons who are 
leading them in order to suppress any movement launched by the tribals. In the 
jastmonths many persons in Bastar district have been killed by police bullets. 


DEMAND FOR A SEPERATE STATE FOR ADIVASIS 


Some tribals leaders of M.P., Orissa and Andhra Pradesh are thinking about 
the prospects of formation of a tribal state by amalgamating the neighbouring dis- 
tricts based on similarities of language, culture and customs. A similar report 
was published in Navabharat, Raipur in one of its issues in June 1984. The tribal 
leaders believe that after the formation of a separate tribal state the programme 
of tribal welfare can be fully implemented. The demand for tribal autonomy is 
taking concrete shape. 


The government does not take any practical initiative for the welfare of 
the tribals. On the contrary, it tries to suppress their struggles. More and 
more powers are being given to the police and forest department. Ridiculous 
attempts are made to hide the problems of the triabals from other people. Photo- 
graphy has been prohibited in the tribal areas, so that the excesses of the govern- 
ment do not reach the general public. The argument is that the outsiders, by 
taking obscene photographs and publishing them, hurt the sentiments of the tribals. 
If the lack of proper clothers due to poverty or tradition force the tribals to 
remain half naked, it is often the government media that takes indescent advantage 
of this semi-nudity. Dom Moraes's book "Answered by Flutes" published by the 


cee tirity Department of the M.P. Government is an example of this. This book | a 


ee other such pe cookin of the Government aimed at attracting rae to 
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INTRODUCTION 


The objective of this paper is to investigate into and demonstrate the 
political and economic factors leading to uneven and lopsided development of a 
region which while creating pockets of great wealth and industrial concentration 
can leave the region as a whole undeveloped and does contribute even to the further 
under-development of it. 


In the backward region of the Singhbhum district of Bihar, a phenomenal 
growth of industrialization has had a severe negative impact on the environment. 
Instead of developing an undeveloped and backward region, excessive and unchecked 
exploitation of forest and natural resources has led to a process of 'maldevelop- 
ment' and ‘underdevelopment'. 


The present paper also deals with what should be the right or at least a 
less damaging approach. 


The paper also deals with the Nationality question and the rights of ethnic 
minorities, a politically sensitive issue. The status of the tribals today, it is 
argued, is similar to the Red Indians of North America. 


ie: It is not for establishing any political theory but to provoke discussion 


on these ideas which could contribute to the further clarification of these ideas 
that this aims at. ; 


oa _ Background Information ie: : 


3 


is the southern most border district of Bihar state cueing Bengal : 
of India. 
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e2 Social 


Birhore and many other tribal people have been 
theyare called "'Adivasis" which literally 


igi i lture, belief, even their phy- 
'the original settlers'. Their language, Cu $. 
Sieg] ait ede is quite different from the general Indian people. neo Ee to 
many anthropologists they belong to the Proto-Austroloid ethnic group an their 
language is Mundari which is entirely different from other major Indian languages 


originated from Sanskrit. 


Ho, Munda, Oraon, Santhals, 
living in this area for many a century. 


antage of living in very rough terrain, in areas which were 
This isolation allowed them to retain their own way of life, 
culture and freedom. This rough terrain did not yield easily to the plow and agri- 
cultural activities remained at primitive levels. The adivasi was heavily depen- 
dent on the forest for hunting, fruit and root gathering to supplement his diet. 
Theirs was a subsistence economy, where production was for consumption and not for 
surplus extraction or commercial exploitation. The adivasis were brave warriors — 
that cherished their freedom and depended on their community for survival. That is 
why there is very little social stratification on either class or caste lines. It 
would be a mistake to treat them as a backward, primitive community. 


They had the adv 
not easily accessible. 


Dr. Stochr, the geologist has written "Inspite of the crudeness of. the mode 
of exploitation, it is clearly evident that they used to extract metal from mines" 


In the course of time, the majority of the tribes became settled cultivators, 
but some tribes like the Birhores preferred to remain as nomads. 


Whether sedentry or nomadic, the forest is an important element in the lives. 
of the adivasis. Hunting provides them both adventure and protein, the fruits and 
roots of plants form an important portion of their diet. 


In years when the harvest is bad, or the monsoon fails them the adivasis 
become totally dependant on the forest for their substinence. 


The forest is so crucial to the adivasis that they consider the forest to 
be a veritable god, and trees like Saal (Shorea robusta Gairth), Mahua (Madhuca 
Ongifolia MacBricle) to be sacred. They offer prayers to "Sing Bonga" (sun god) 
and Buru bonga (mountain §& forest god) in a sacred grove of saal trees which they 
call “Saarna' 


_ Until the take over of the forest by the Government, all forest and pasture 
land was owned the community and not the individual. The tribal community looked 
after the forest. The nationalisation of the forest was a big blow to the adivasis, 
as they lost all their rights on the forest and its produce. 


Community feeling is still very strong amongst the adivasis. In fact all 
major decisions are taken by the community as a whole. The "Panchayat" (a leading 
team of five persons nominated by the villagers for their leadership qualities), 
are the judges and arbitrators for settling of disputes amongst themselves. Every- 
body has a right to participate. They prefer to settle their differences according 
to their own codes and norms rather than go to the court or police. As far as 


possible they avoid going to the state which o te i : 
beliefs. perates on alien principles and 


Festivals like Baa Parab (spring festival) Maghe Parab (harvesting festival) 


———w\. i”: "7 
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-& Makar Parab (hunting festivals) are important times to assemble in the village 


dancing grounds. Dancing and drinking are very important to the social life of 
the adivasis. Dancing at these festivals continues for three to seven days. 

Diang (a kind of a rice beer) and Mahua (spirit made by distilling Mahua flowers 
collected from the forest) are sold by the womenfolk around the dancing area. 

This is a place for gossip, exchange of news from varicus villages. This is also 
where boys and girls meet each other, drink and if they like each other, they 
join the dancing. Love grows in this manner. They select their partners and 
Start living together. Marriage,divorce and remarriage are simple in their lives. 
If they like each other, they get married and if they don't they take a separation 
and remarry. Boys and girls have equal rights in taking such decisions. It is 
very different from the life and culture of the Hindus, Muslims and Christians of 
India. 


=.3 Historical 


The tribal people of Kolhan area of Singhbhum were independent till the 19th 
century. Even the powerful Hindu and Muslim rulers could not conquer this area. 
The mountainous terrain was ideally suited for guerilla warfare, and the Kolhans 
guarded their freedom jealously. 


British rule came to the area in 1821 and for the first time the Kolhans 
The British imposed a revenue system by which the rent had to be paid by 


coin. As all the trade was done by the barter system, the Kolhans were unable a 
to pay the revenue. The British then settled non-tribal Hindu and Muslims as a 


_tax-collectors, to receive taxes in kind from the tribals and pay in cash to the aia 


Government. These collectors were also traders and moneylenders. They maximised 


their profits through an unequal exchange of trade and exchanged grain and forest. 


St eat very unfair rates. Vast fortunes were amassed at the cost of the | 
Adivasis. The tribals soon became indebted to them, and loans were given at Te 
nt rates of interest. They dealt with the tribals jn a ruthless manner 
10ot hesitate to use the women secret 


ata of the. >sition of the , revenue by the British, the Koles 
ee t this pe : ey destroyed records of loans and pee che 7, 
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but the discrimination against tribals is 
rebellions have revolved around the same 


in independent India. 


In some cases the form has changed 
still present. Subsequent tribal 
issues as the Kole rebellion even 


2. Ecological Disturbance 


India has a forest land area of 7.46 thousand square kilometres which does 
not compare favourably with either U.S.S.R. (61 thousand sq.kms.), U.S.A. (29.6 
thousand sq.kms.) or Canada (44.3 thousand sq.kms.). Even smaller countries 
like Congo and Indonesia have more forest cover. (3) Though the forest depart- 
ment controls 22.7% of India's total land area, less than half of it has ade- 
quate tree cover. (4) Given the already low levels of forest cover, this is being 
threatened even further by the rapid industrial development and large scale 
commercial exploitation. Singhbhum is no exception. 


2.1 Forest Policy 


Before British rule, the forests were by and large considered communal pro- 
perty. Though here and there kings and local aristocrats had nominal rights, the 
local people always had access to it. By a notification dated 10th August 1875 
(under Act VII of 1865),(S) the British Government declared an area of almost two 
lakh acres as a ‘reserved forest’ in Saranda Pir of Singhbhum district. After 
independence, the area under reserved and protected forest has kept on increasing. 
(See Table 1). Many villagers were evicted from the forest area. The forest | 
dweller were denied access to forest produce. (6) 
, 3 mi OBnas a<e§ > i POS 
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consumption. In contrast, since colonization, the forests have been 
exploited along commercial lines. In post independence India, the 
capitalist mode of production has promoted not love of the forest but only 
a business attitude towards it. Today while forest contractors are 
felling trees illegally by bribing Government officials, the tribals are 
allowed neither to hunt or collect forest produce. 


The extent of deforestation(by Government, industry and mines) 
can be guaged by the decrease in rainfall. (The only source of water for 
cultivation is rain.) Notable years of famine were 1874, 1897, 1900, 
1915-17, 1935, 1942-43, 1967 etc.(7) The whole of South Bihar has been under 
virtual famine conditions for the last four years (1980-84). Due to 
famines, many people have died and several thousands havé migrated to other 
parts of the country or abroad. 


ce Investment and Industry. 


Geological surveys conducted by the British Government revealed 
the presence of a variety of commercially exploitable mineral deposits. 
In 1875, the Cape Copper Company, Bengal Iron and Dua Iron began prospe- 
cting for copper and iron. In course of time many big and medium private 
companies started operating in the area. At present there are more than a 
hundred private mines. Among them are some of the topmost industrial houses 
like the Tatas, Birlas, Sahu-Jains and so on. All the private mine owners 
are non-tribals and outsiders and in many cases their mining operations 
should be considered illegal, for the rights to the land where the mines 
are located were not obtained from the villagers in a 'fair' way. 


, Xavier Dias reports that the strategy of the "outsiders" was indeed 
very simple. In exchange for liquor they would get a tribal to sign on a 


_ blank paper whoseover's land they coveted and on that basis could get a 


lease from the Government and start operations. This would be 
true of any and every mining house engaged in Singhbhum and would include 
— suck Aiscaged as the Rungtas, Jains, Nevatias and the Sardas. Moreover none 


; be ae these big houses brought in any capital into the region.(8) To give an 


‘the illiterate tribals were cheated an example would illu- 
In t Last ‘easeoe Sarda mines, Mr.Sarda promised to dig a tank 
1 exchange for land for same construction purpose. 
oH Tap opto pong ret or. the purposes 
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TISCO (Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd.) illegally encroaching on the 
land of three villages to extend their private aerodrome. (9) 


The Tribal Documentation Centre, Chaibasa, Singhbhum has 
recently brought out an appeal demanding the nationalisation of all private 
mines. This may not be a sufficient measure but 1s long overdue. 


at Out Migration: 


As has been remarked in See. 2.2, there has been a large scale migra- 
tion outside the district. This phenomenon has witnessed the growth in 
trade of human tribal labour. Labour contractors and their agents 
recruited coolies for the tea plantations of Assam. In 1909 about 4,500 
went to Assam. This declined to about 2050 in 1910 due to the introduction 
of hand mining operations but was maintained at about this rate till 1935. 
(10) Prior to 1910, many people migrated to Surinam, Trinidad, Fiji, 
Papua New Guinea and other countries for plantation work. This phenomena 
still continues. In almost any part of India, we can find migrant contract 
labour from this region working on construction sites. 


During the early 60's and 70's, in village after village, one 
found only children and old people as the youthful men and women were work- 
ing at the construction site of the Bokaro Steel Plant. 


; : é STE 
A rural sociologist (11) of the Punjab Agricultural University,(,j2«os sd BING 
has estimated that there are over one million migrant (agricultural) labou= ae 
rers in Punjab coming from other states; but the bulk (66%) of them are 
from the Bihar tribal communities. The agents are paid a commission of © rk 
Rs.300 to Rs.400 per labourer by the farmer. This amount is deducted _ re wires 
| from the oehete eis Almost 54% of migrant labourers came through = ibid 
such carte Eran geet >: pial Soi wage sade bee Tiomcrgvod Bar 4 cies! oe 
= - weer tye pe or copes oyu: onioiee ee Die) Ga ee iad 
a Orne may well wonder that in spite of a rapid i lisati =. 
a . | wonder that i1 spite of a rapid industrialisation = | < 
__—s whitch ought to be creating so many new jobs for the local tribals, why = ag 
sso many of them are yet ting? But this is not j bean O25: ia 
i ' . nigrating? But this is not surprising. Modern =~ en ees 
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is symptomatic of the status of South Bihar as a colony for the Bihar 
Government. 


a Working Conditions: 


As mentioned earlier, the tribals do manage to get only 'dirty' 
jobs involving strenuous physical labour and where working conditions pose 
a serious health hazard. In Roro Asbestos Mines (Hyderabad Asbestos 
Ltd. Birla), since the company is their employer only indirectly (hired 
through contractors on a paltry wage of Rs.7/day) they can shirk off the 
responsibility that they have towards the worker's health. The contract 
labourers enjoy no job security, no weekly paid holiday, no system of 
health security. The companies flout without concern both the Government 
prescribed minimum wages as well as the health and safety acts. 


£3. Poliution: 


For reasons of worker health, (i.e. on medical grounds) asbestos 

mining has been banned in Sweden and other countries. Asbestos fibres 

have been discovered to be the cause of a cancer called asbestosis. 

But in India, not only is asbestos mining legal, but the irresponsible 

mining companies aggravate the health hazards of workers by storing 

-asbestos in open spaces at the mines. The wind blows the asbestos into ee 
the surrounding villages polluting wells, water tanks and causing danger ae 
to the neighbouring-non-mining villages. ee 


\ < " 


ie ee 


* 


i The AITUC leader Mr.P.Mazumdar, the CPI M.P. Indrajit Gupta and 
Kalyan Roy informed the Parliament and the ILO about the health hazards 
to th e workers of the Roro Astestos mines owned by the Birlas. When the 
ould no longer evade their responsibility, they got out of their 
by getting the workers to retire voluntarily through cash pay- =. 
phy alge dt oiwtigecp are Ge lgiedt pete pod BE: MTD See 
the mines. a3} zs been able to evade legal reseonsibi lity’ CDT ORES | 
a tuna aay Lr Ses the workers 1 nor r their ee 
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to the growth of the non- 


to migrate elsewhere has contributed , 
hae : ew employment opportu- 


tribal population whom it has attracted by the n 
ee fess two complimentary and opposing’ tendencies of ‘out' migra- 
tion and 'in' migration (see table 2) has irreversibly and tendentially. 
changed the demographic pattern of the district. While a century “ago, 
the tribals were a sizeable majority in the district constituting 95% 
of the population, today their share has fallen to less than 40%. (12) 
The tribals have become a minority and experience this situation 


as having become aliens in their own land. (13). 


Table - 2 
1951 total population : less than 15 lakhs 6r 1.5 Million 
Outsider population: 2 lakhs (13.33%) 
(i.e. those born outside the district) 
Break up of outsider population by birth place: 
Bihar (excluding Singhbhum) = 3. 46,892 bag" sahse 
Other Indian States 218 Sp 22ers : ce a 
fsia (excluding India) _ aa pha ghOGs ia Pe nt cn 
USA & Europe | a 25g00an , | ok 
| It is needless to point out that while all the well paid ey an cae 
jobs have been taken up by the non-tribal outsiders, only the ‘left 
over' jobs are left for the tribals. Jizice stat ne ieviga 
’ , | ° : ee ; ’ ‘ ‘ 4 PLE s 
“ : | = | . sitio BEF | af. Peet tL o1sdeew Gea 
5. Government Development shen aaa 
ico 4 a. The Coletinent ches taken Up Headed Pe oon 2 0 als ee tg OE. a ‘tad Soa 
i Sponsored by the World Bank. 0s on in ot ans ag 
2 - a _ . z . kites moat at: i . } Fast a tt : r : 7 ¢ te yf ae “ py A = a, : 
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prefer teak to satisfy the biases of the World Bank through whom they 
could 'fill their pockets'. The objective of the FDC in favour of teak 
plantation can be of no benefit to the local tribals whatsoever in terms 
of its use value. .While teak can only provide timber, saal can and 
does provide the tribals with wood for their housing, seeds for their 
vegetable oil, fodder and fuel, while other trees provide fruits and 
roots to tide over the lean season. The project completely ignores 

the tribals and can only destroy their natural habitat. 


Tribal Development Project. 


This is a multi million rupee project (sponsored by the World 
Bank) for integrated rural develooment. A small area of the district 
has been selected which has been the scene of a militant tribal movement. 
The basic objective of the vroject was to allure tribals away and inducing 
them to oppose the tribal movement for popular demands. The project 
did not bring any significant change in the area. Only some projects 
_ officers became rich along with some tribals loyal to the Government 

and e ruling party. 


5.3. Sabarnarekha Multi purpose Dam Project. 


_ This is a Rs.400 crore project jointly sponsored by the World 
Bank, Central and State Government, with the fourfold objective of gene- 
rfating electricity, providing water and irrigation and controlling 


floods. 
The objective of providing irrigation and controlling floods is 


- _ quite a bogus claim. The river Sabarnarekha is a seasonal rainfall river 


and is dry and incapable of providing water for irrigation during the 

e ry season. With declining rainfall due to deforestation it's irrigation 
tial is questionable. There have been no incidence of floods in this 
1 and the project vi a cannot a sincere in — claim to > . 
oy ‘e of flood control. — ; 
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BIHAR INDIA 
4. Income/person/year 548 rupees 819 rupees — | . 
5S. Schd. Castes/Tribes 14.9% 15.7% | 
6. Food consumption 146 kg./year 188 kg./year ‘ 
7. Housing condition (good/bad) 23/77% | 38/62% a . : 
8. Urbanisation 10% 20% 
9, Life expectancy 41 yrs. 47.7 yrs. 
10.Hospital bed/100,000 people 39 80.5 
11.Literacy 20% — 29.5% 
12.Rural pop. under poverty line 58% 50% 

39% 26% £ 


13.Agri. Labourers 


Source - India News Brief - (Feb. - Mar. 1983) 


ed Politics of Deliberate Underdevelopment | 


r The Government census does ae give separate fipenes for Chhota- 

nagpur or Jharkhand but is included in the rest of Bihar. While many 
ee ers suggest (as shown in Table 3) that Bihar is backward in = Bp - 
ee to the rest of India, nevertheless Bihar is not homogeneously 2be 
_ backw . This is because Chhotanagpur has negatively influenced the pees, ve mY: 
meter S for Bihar as a whole. From our independent observations we can 
é that in respect of parameters like unemployment, per capita —. 2 Rage 3 64 : stag 

itional levels, housing cond#tions, life expectancy, health, — ii. Ste eh: ss “fa i 

-y and percentage of population below the poverty line, Chho ran oui * ac : 
lat errs mane bachensirts compared to Bihar as a whole. rcsup @l (iam 
ae = mer @iz= ce F 7 Bet te Set Boiss 2i@iS Re Te. i be + es 
E urbanization has been. Et benefit. what soever to the etd Rare avi 
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It is evident that the Government has been following a deliberate 
policy of causing underdevelopment so as to destoy the self subsistence 
independent economy to convert the area into a cheap source of manual 
labour. The region has been reduced to the status of a colony. Sengupta 
and others (14) characterize this economic situation as a "Fourth World 
Economy". 


‘The Rapid pace of industrial development has taken place in 
step with the rapid underdevelopment of the surrounding rural area. 
We see this also in the economic, political, social and cultural bias 
against the tribal community by those who control the Government and 


bureaucracy. 
ae Tribal Resistence 


The Government's discriminatory policies has given birth to the 
popular Jharkhand political movement. 


The aim of the movement are: 
1. Medium of instruction in the tribal languages. 
2. Increase Sar ebuerk’t and technical educational institutions. 
_ 3. Jobs for the local people. 
a. \Tax ay Fevenie collections (from industries, mines and forests) 
to be earmarked for rural development through appropriate techno- 


suited to local condition. (This would imply for instance 
Pi ig dams but lift irrigation systems). 


implementation of the minimum wages Act, Health and 
ts and other acts to safeguard the interest of the 
r Sel 


question in safeguarding the rights of the minorities. 


(1) 
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THE POLICE KILLED GANGARAM KALUNDIA. 


- A statement by Sri Sanatan Kalundia brother 
of Gangaram Kalundia in Iligarha village 


in Singhbhum. 


The late Gangaram Kalundia, was a resident of village 
Iligarha, Post Office Kukcho, Singhbhum. 


He was in service in the Bihar Regiment and attained the 
post of Naik Subedar in the Junior Commission. 


_ After his retirement, he started working on his farm. 
On 4.4.82 at three in the morning the police came and shot him, 
in front of his house. He fell down on to the ground. He was 
wounded in the leg. The police dragged him to the road and he was 
left there. Then the police came and started breaking the doors 
and windows of the house. After that they entered the house 
' and took away the transister radio, cycle, watch, licence etc. 
’ They then dragged Gangaram Kalundia to the main road where their 
5 vehicle was parked. They loaded him into the vehicle and took him to 
P _ Chaibasa at about three in the afternoon. Some senior police 
officials came and collected his diary and other papers. After 
they went a little distance they came back to Gangaram = 
-_ Kalundia's house. Then they told us, "You can collect Gangaram Kalu- . 
_ ndia's dead body."’ They then went away. 


a. It was already late. So the next day, on Monday, we met 
Sumrui. He took us to the police officials and after talking to 
we pISzE. presented to the Inspector and Daroga at Sardar Thana, | 
: . We ‘spoke to the Police Daroga and Inspector and then’ ee 
sked to complete the written formalities. Mundaji did 
re ane poe she Pome: we could ie ee the Road youg win SER > 2 
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How many villages will be submerged? 


About 250 villages of this area will he submerged. 

Rajnagar and its surrounding area, the Pantnagar region and 
some villages of Sadar area going to be submerged. About 

1.5 - 2 lakh people will be affected. What will be their 
condition we do not know, because we have given them a charter 
of demands but the government has no time for us. That is why 


we’ are protesting. 
What was your charter of demands? 


We asked that we should not be moved because the whole social, 
cultural, economic tradition of this region would be lost. 


Then what is this dam going to do? j 

The Bihar government and other regions of other states will be 4 “ 
supplied water. Bengal will get water so will Ranchi and Tata | 
Nagar. : 

Its an irrigation scheme? Tb itiow. "a 

Yes. | | f-6 iad bre ‘s ‘Lesoeee ; 

~t x a teh aes W4 , F . . e ri re pair.) Yor a 
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Hekbaue: heard that the Tatas are also doing some i Gy. ait sage 
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Q: How was he killed? 


A: They went to his house to arrest him at three in the morning. 
Police officials including the Superintendent of Police were 
present. 


Q: We heard that he was tortured? 


A: Yes he was tortured, he was shot in the leg and taken away. We 
hear that he was taken to Gagri village, north of Chaibasa. They 
took him in the van on the excuse of taking him to the hospital 


He was then kicked around like a football by the police who were 
wearing boots, they also bayonetted him and they killed him there. 


They then brought him to the Thana. When the villagers reached the 
Thana at about ten in the morning, they found his body in the van. 
But when he had been taken from here, he had been hit in the leg, 


; so we started wondering how could this have happened? 
> Q: After he was cremated what was found, 
A: We found bullets, glass, a rod, we have preserved them as proof. 


ik were some hired thugs with the police, and some local people 
well. 


Q: What happened to his family members? 


A: After they arrested him, they started breaking the door of his cot A 
a Span They took away a small cycle, transistor, sewing machine, aft 
se aaa ‘bullets and a gun license. a 
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Q: What did they get from the Forest earlier that is no longer 
availabie? 


A:  Kendu, Achaar, Roomsakam, Mahua, and they could dig for roots 
like sweet potatoes, or sell leaves of the saal trees, or its 
fruits could be sold and they could live on these produce. They could 
make rope from the Roomsakam creeper and also sell the leaves 
of the creeper. The fruit of the 'saal' tree is used for making 


chocolate. The forest department has destroyed all these trees . ; 4 
and planted Sagwan (teak). The Sagwan tree is of no use to them, - 
because the Birhor can neither sell the leaves nor wood. They can't ; . j 
even use the leaves of the Sagwan tree for their religious eS ae pRie ee 


needs. It is absolutely useless to them and slowly they are losing ae 
their means of survival. sce 


Q: They who profits from the Sagwan tree? ~ : 2 tg teyem ete 


A: . The people who are Teh can use it, the Goverament Forest | people 
use it. 


What do they do? 


| A: Its hard wood. Wood used for making buildings. The : a bat: = ac 
| y can't afford Res 
< to buy this timber for making their houses. “un 5 
7 3 : 4, 2 ” i <2 c 
- Q: What is the effect of the Forest Corporation | that has. been formed? - “taste a 7 
— A: They are planting teak, and the eo 
SS ee ye felled ats aMaes in trees i Oe 
i a that were useful to the Birhors. pes “ aiidibias iaos 3 102% i aan 
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A: Locally they gave them the Patta, they haven't shown them where the 
land is. They only handed them this piece of paper and left. 
Then when we asked the Sub Divisional Magistrate, he said that land 
will be given. I asked him that when he gave them the deed why 
did he not show the land . He didn't say anything and kept quiet. 


Did they help in building your houses? 


A: We enquired about that 3-4 times. 25,000/= rupees were sanctioned 
for them. But as they don't have land, so how will they build a 
house on it? 


But what about these houses here? 


A: Here they are living somehow. We sent the Forest Department people 
away and settled them here. The Forest people used to constantly 
harass them for encroaching. So we told the forest department 
people, "you do not allow them to live here, the Mundas won't 
give them land to live in the village, so what should they do? 
Build their houses in the sky?" We asked the department to take 
their responsibility and settle them in the varandahs of the 
forest bungalows. 


—  Q: So what has happened now? 
. . A: Well, at ‘east the departaent has stopped meer! them. Other- 


wise they always shooed the Birhors off the land this = 
is Protected Forest, and the land belongs to the st Departuen 7 » 
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It's a small village, there are not many people here. Anybody 


would get scared when they see the police. Sarda made us put 
our thumb impression on some paper and then started working the q 


mine. 


Q: What happened with Deepji? 


: 

A: He was working in the field, then Sarda talked to him about money | 
and payment. He offered Deepji Rs.60. When he refused to 
take the money, Sarda said that whether you take the money or not ] 
we will set up the mine anyway. So you take this 60 rupees 
now, later I will pay you 1000 rupees."' He gave him 60 rupees 
and set up the mine. He hasn't received the 1C00 rupees till 


today. 


lves? The mine has now been operating 


Q: How did you organise yourse 
e filed the case much later, so what 


for many years, but you hav 
did you do? 


A: The mine was started illegally by threatening people and making 
them quiet. Somebody was given money to drink tea, somebody — 
was called to his house and paid, we can't prove how much was 


paid to whom, because it was done without the presence of aoe 
government people. ; 
7 Q:  Jogenji, please tell us about the case in Sarda mines? | ryeuks 3 fe : 
: . : eae oy sasnetcis lroedegs a 
: Ten years ago the Sardars took our land away. We were fighting 7 a: 


a case for the return of our land. The case was-in the court of 
7 the sub-divisional officer and the Judgement was given in our 
— favour. . = i a re 


BF Sse, Reet taae - Stina Trt. 
Qi Then what happened? anne 

=. _ The company asked for a stay at the Additional Deputy Commissioner's 
courts. They stopped our agitation by enforcing section 144 et = 76 aa 


the mine. We appealed to the D.C. | : 
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They said that we cannot have two cooperatives opeating in one 
village, but we refused. We said that we would not work in the 
cooperative of Sarda mine owners. We wanted to make a separate 
villagers cooperative. We said that we would wait for his lease 
to be over. 


The mine has been closed for two years now. Why hasn't your 
cooperative svarted functioning? 


Till the case is not over, till the lease doesn't expire we can't 
do anything? 


You mean the lease is still valid? 

Yes. 

You mean that he gave money and got the lease extended? 
Yes, now the ‘odie is valid till '85. 


February 14, 1984. 
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Q: Did the land belong to you people? 


A: Yes. The land belonged to me. 


Q: Did you get any guarantee that you would get employment in the 
company? 

A: The ACC Company, has said that preference will be Lathan to people 
who have lost their land to the factory. 


How many literate people do you have in the village? 


We are 4 of us who have done our B.A. 


Q 
A 
Q: Are all four of you employed. 
A 
Q 


- We are looking for work but - 
| ¢ eri : ‘ - > * 
‘ Do any of you hold jobs? | 
P e , a 5 ete tae ‘wh 


A: No. None of us have work. 


Q: How many members are there in your household? 
OA: We are 10 people. : aissers 2 x vi Spe ee: 
: _ They are all wunemployed? Bai apna Lede . cert 
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CEMENT DUST POLLUTED THEIR FIELDS 107 


- interview with Jambire Lugun near ACC Cement Factory 
in t 


Q: What is your name, 
A:  Jambire Lugun. 
Q: . What is the name of your village? 
A:  Madhubgusa. 
Q: How far is it from the Jhinkpani Cement Factory? 
A: One kilometre. 


Q: Do your fields get affected by the smoke from the Jhinkpani 
Cement Mills? 


As. We cannot farm. 
- Q: How many villages are affected? A 
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Q: How many people have been affected? 


A: 15-20 villages have been affected by this. 


Q: Have you got any compensation from the government or the 


co mpany? 
A Nothing. | | 
Q: So what are you doing? Are you organising yourself? 
A: No, we haven't organised. 
Q 


Have you made any complaint in. the block office or at the 
district level? ; ; 


: Yes, we have initiated an appeal. 


A 
Q: You held a meeting? 


Az Yes. 
: ° 7 i .. ny \ 
Q: Then what happened? : 
i i ) yet Line. Fo oe cn 
A: Nothing happened. They say they will do something but haven't 
3 ; 7b ) ty -2 


taken any action yet. . Meneeged . 
te Right now there is a strike going on at the factory for some me ovont A 
oe reason, and they have as yet not reached a settlement, so right tee 
now we have some relief. | Mi sata fag toub 4G 6On = 
= | _ Februaryl6, 1984. 
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There are other development projects like the Subarnarekha 
project. The ACC Cement Factory has been established. The 
local people do not seem to like these schemes. The government 
says that this will bring progress to the area but people 
don't seem to understand? 


The reason why they are worried is that in all the industries 
that have been set up, the local people have not benefitted. 

Only outside people are hired. So they feel that there is no use 
of setting up industries .in the region when they cannot gain any- 
thing from it. 


Chhotanagpur region is very rich in minerals but the local people 
don't stand to gain anything. The outside people loot the locals 


and the money is sent across the Ganges to North Bihar. 


People get displaced, get exploited. The outsiders get the locals 
drunk and take their land, and build their houses on it. Somebody 
is given a loan of one hundred rupees and then exploited. If the 
people try to raise their voice, they are beaten by thugs, by 
BOQ EEDF 


Who are these heal iganat 


The outside people. they then teach them how to steal, how to 
take bribesechow: to beg. — 


We have heard that the Jhinkpani factory is causing a lot of 
pollution, what do you have to comment? | : a, 


ie ka itt — 
Cement dust is formed while making cement. This dust pollutes 
the area. We have protested against this pollution. It causes 
ps are nat AMscagtirnes TB but there are a A oh le oa roy se od yorls 
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The factory people have not done anything? 


Nothing, and this is the reason why firing took place a little 


while ago,. where two adivasis were killed. They were agitating 


that the dust should be stopped, they wanted local people to be 


employed and that local contractors should be deployed with 
local labour in the power house that they are building. Right 
now, the contractors, workers, masons and even unskilled labour 


are from outside. 

You send all this news to the papers? 
Yes. I do. 

Where do you send them? 


To Blitz, Asli Bharat, Ravivar, and the local papers Singhbhum 
Ekta in Ranchi. 


These get printed? 


‘Yes, but Blitz cuts the stories because Blitz belongs to Bombay 


and Blitz belongs to the industrialists. The industrialists 

give them news and revenue worth crores of rupees, and if they 
print one story of mine, all the rich industrialists oppose them. 
That is why my articles get edited. 


We have heard that there is a lot of disturbance and hooliganism 
in Tonto. Did you go there? 


Yes, I have been there. The people in Tonto are demanding that 
they be given employment. 


Its a forest area that has no irrigation facilities. There is 
no development. Ration shop licenses and quotas are taken for Tonto, 
but they are actually situated elsewhere. 


The Government also claims that the people are destroying the 
forests, but they are not guilty of the destruction. It is 

the contractors who pay them to cut trees. They go hungry for 
days, and when the- contractors offer to pay them to cut trees, they 
are forced to accept. Even if they are paid as little as ten 
rupees for a tree, it feeds them for.a day, so they cut the tree. 


The Kolhan Raksha Samiti is blamed for this. But this is 
absolutely untrue. 


But it is said that the Kolhan Raksha Saniti has created an 
armed force and is attacking people. 


Its not true. The Kolhan Raksha Samiti people are anno 

that their Jungle Bachao Andolan (save the Sentet) was cause by 
the police. They made a false case against them and razed their 
homes, took away their cattle, ate their chickens, raped their 
women. These people have now no resources, no employment. 

These people have now turned to stealing and thievery to survive. 
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Some politigal people have taken advantage of their condition. 
They plant outside thugs within them, to lead them. The women of 
our Kolhan region move around quite freely and talk to men quite 
openly. So the outsider men were tempted, and women were for the 
first time raped. The local Mundas had a meeting to try and find 
out some means to stop this rape. They could understand this 
necessity to steal, but they wanted to save the honour of their 
women. So they decided to start a protest movement called Dakaya 
Safaya Andolan. This is why they are saying that the Kolhan's 
have armed themselves. 


We had also heard that the lack of employment has driven the people 
of this area to seek employment elsewhere, even as bounded labour? 


Yes, its true. Contractors go to the people of the area and 
promise to pay them 10 rupees a day. The people realise that there 
is not enough work to be had around the year. So they go with 
them. They work in brick kilns and get paid as loaders at the rate 
of 5 paise per 8 bricks. They would probably make Rs.S per day, 
but they are not paid the whole amount. They are paid enough to 
feed themselves. 


Do they get the rest of the money? 


Some contractors give them the amount at the end of the season, 
and some don't. 


We have ‘also heard that the women are also misused by these 
contractors? | 
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Mansingh: Against whom shall we protest? 


Mora Munda: The Government. 
Randho Munda: How will we build this unity? 


Mansingh: We have to hold meetings in villages and we will organise 
the people. We will try and develop local tena at . 


the village level. 


Mora: Each house has to be organised. Each village, each 
panchayat has to organise. 


Sanjay: . After organising, what will you do with the forest? hy 
are you felling these trees. 


Mora: We are not cutting the forest. We are cutting trees — 
from the land that belonged to our forefathers. We have 
the Sasandiri (burial sites) of the villages of our fore- . 
fathers. We are only cutting from that area. Accusa~-  — ; 


tions aré being made. ee SE us, which are not trite {+ 22#ert beet 3 
Sanjay: You mean except for these areas You are not cutting Peon vodt oS < ages Zi 
txGGSi ocr So bee SH te 3 : | <o + ES 
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Mora: We would be destroying ourselves by cahesine che Henbnames be > oe 
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Sanjay: 


Mora: 


Mora: 


No. But earlier on you were raising the issue whether 
the fight that you are having is for land or is for your 
political rights. 


Our fight is both for a Jharkhand state and for our land. 


- Because the land belonged to our forefathers The demand 


for a separate state is also an old one, and the state is 
to benefit people in this area. 


Suppose Jharkhar.d joes become a separate state, what do 


you plan to do with the non-tribals, especially the working 


class people? 


Whether the non-tribal is rich or poor they will stay. 
Those non-tribals that do not exploit other people will 


be allowed to stay and those that exploit will be fought. 


So you plan to judge people on the basis of whether they 
are exploiters or not. 


Yes, because we are organising ourselves against the 
exploiters. 


Mansingh, you were talking about uniting, whom do you 
pin to unite yourself with? 


All our brothers who live in the Jharkhand area, like 
labourers, farmers, bidi- workers. 


39y °2 


They are adivasis and non-adivasis as well, We plan to 
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Sanjay: 


Mora: 


. Sanjay: 


Mora: 


Tapan:. 


Mora: 


Mora: 


_ We will never be — 


have trust in Bihar government 
do.they care for our 


helped in improving our lot, nor 
condition. 
If you ran your own government how would -}you-manage the 
forest? 


We would look after the forest as we look after own 
house, our own children. We will build roads, dig wells, 


make lakes and dams - 


No. I mean about the forest, where there were saal trees, 
Karanch, Mahua, Asan trees were there, do you plan that 

kind of a forest or do yyou plan to plant a forest of eucal- 
yptus and teak trees? 


We will plant trees that are beneficial to us. We plan to 
plant saal, that has been removed by the Forest Department 
and the Corporation. 


What is the forest department doing with all minor Forest 
Produce like leaves, fruits and seeds? 


Earlier we could collect those freely and sell it to 
supplement our income, now they have banned all that and 
nationalised it. We are paid a fixed rate by the govern- 
mentfor collection, but the rate we get is low. They are 
supposed to buy it through LAMP, or the Forest Department 
buys is directly, and the rate if fixed, and we don't get 
paid adequately for our labour. 


Before our jungle movement we had no rights on the jungle. 
We were not allowed to collect leaves, seeds, roots and 
fruits from the jungle. We were not allowed to cut firewood 
nor datoon for our use. If anybody was caught, they 

were fined. Sometimes a rupee, sometimes a chicken, a 

goat or a handi of handia liquor. 


When the work of the forest department used to be on 
during the season, our wives and sisters would go to work. 
They used to force themselves, on- our women. We did not 
get our payments in time, so we had to keep quiet. Nobody 
dare raise their voice against the forest officer. Now 


t has stopped. From 1978 onwards this has come to 
a halt. 


We have free access to the forest. We collect the forest 
produce. Earlier a lot of us had false cases registered 


against us. These have now been removed. A lot of us hadto 


pay fines and go to jail, and nobody could say a word for 
fear of being beaten up.- We used to work 15 days a month 
as begar labour, we used to build forest quarters, do the 
ae free of cost. We had to collect firewood for 

e officers. Nearby villages used to supply eggs, chicken 
free of cost for the guards. We had to give this as contri- 
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bution to the officers whenever they wanted. If we 
didn't give it then, all our access to the forest was 
stopped; we were not allowed to collect wood of any kind 
for ourselves. 


Now regarding the case that you are fighting in the 

Supreme Court, you have obtained a stay order right now, 

We hear that the Bihar Government is trying to lift the 
stay. If the stay order is lifted, do you think the police 
and forest department will start the same harassment? 


Yes that they definitely. will. But we will not keep quiet. 
We will organise:to fight this oppression. 


What kind of struggle are you thinking of? 


We will organise and fight. Whether we fight or not we 
can't live like this, so we might as well go down fighting. 
As it is we faced hunger, we faced starvation. As it is 
we were exploited and suppressed by the police, by the 
officers, we have nothing to lose. 


December 22, 1983. 


16 
CLIPPINGS : 


REIGN OF TERROR IN SINGHBHUM 


A mini emergency has been in operation in Singhbhum for the past 
three years. From the beginning of this year, a rergn of terror was 
unleashed in the interior areas of this district by officials of the, 

Forest Department who raided villages with the help of the police and 
burned down scores of houses, beat up women and children and looted the 
belongings of the Adivasis, who are in the grip of the worst famine in 
recent times. The recent Gua episode, in which five Adivasis were dragged 
by a jeep and tortured in the presence of hundreds of people in the bazar, 


is only the tip of the iceberg. 


The pattern of the raids in the villages is the same. Two truck- 
loads of police and forest guards arrived in Tokotkocha village on a ; 
February morning looking for some Adivasis who they said were wanted in 
theft cases. The guards climbed on top of the houses and started breaking 
the tiles with the help of axes and sticks, in the presence of the police 
who directed the operations. When Sushila Munda protested, the police beat 
her up. Salome, the wife of Gutuva Munda was attacked with an axe handle. 
So was the wife of Birua Munda. After raining lathi blows on her, the 
police forced her to sit in the scorching sun. 


After they had burnt the houses and destroyed grain or seeds lying 
inside the huts, they carried away the utensils, chickens and other live- 
stock they could lay their hands on. Sarai Kui, an old widow who survived 
on an old age pension, lost everything in the raid. 


So terror stricken are the inhabitants of the village where these 
raids were carried out, that the moment they hear a vehicle approaching, 
they flee into the surrounding Saranda forest. In fact, more than 400 houses 
of the Adivasis have been burnt down by the police in 48 ‘villages in 
Singhbhum during the past three years. 


_. A recent report by the Tribal Research and Training Centre in 
Chaibasa documents details of atrocities against the tribals of Singhbhum. 
The document has been appended to a writ petition filed by Father Mathew, 
Director of the Centre, in the Supreme Court seeking relief and redress 
for the Adivasis. 


In the prevailing conditions of drought and famine in the area, the 
Adivasis try and survive by selling firewood in the market. They are caught 
and implicated in cases. Recently the Supreme Court Stayed all the forest 
Cases against Adivasis that are pending in the Chaibasa court. 


During the past five years, the Forest De s fi 
ive ) ; partment has filed 1,252 
cases involving 5,000 Adivasis under the Indian Forest Act. But many of 


Adivasis were cutting wood were reserved as required by law. The admini- 
Stration has found that implicating the Adivasis in cases is a convenient 


Each case takes anything from two to thr 
tribals spend their time and what ee years, and the poor 
from court to court. ever little money they have in running 
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Moreover, the Adivasis have also been charged under the provisions 
of the Indian Penal Code to harass them further. Incidentally, the recent 
order of the Supreme Court also restrained the police from taking action 
against the Adivasis under the IPC in regard to forest cases. 


The Adivasis have been implicated in cases even when there is clear 
documentary evidence of the forest, from which they have got wood, being 
a "khuntkhatti" one, over which the tribals have traditional rights. This 
happened in Korodiya village in January when the police raided the village 
and arrested two men and burned down 58 houses. The two Adivasis were 
picked up for theft, even though a court order of September 5, 1980 had 
declared Korodiya as a Khuntkhatti village . And there is a letter of the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Ranchi, to this effect, putting Korodiya 
beyond the jurisdiction of the local forest officer. 


Ranchi, Chaibasa and Chakradharpur and then blame them for the deforestation 
in the area. While the Adivasis, whose lands have been alienated and who are 
offered no employment, are implicated to forest cases, the real culprits 

go scot free. 


" ; 

3 The irony is that the atrocities are being committed against 

7 the Adivasis of Singhbhum under the guise of protecting forests. How the 

4 contractors loot forest wealth in collusion with the forest officials, the 
* ' local administration and the police is well known now. They use the poor 
: Adivasis to fell the trees which are then sold to timber merchants in 


_ When the Adivasis protest and demand their rights, the police treat - 

the matter as a law and order problem and have on many occasions, fired oe 
on them. There have been seven police firings in Singhbhum during the | = 
Seige se ie according to the report of the Research Centre. —— 


5 


ificantly, the Supreme Court also directed the District Magis- 
basa a, inquire into the Gua incident of June 1, in which 
ortt and one killed, and submit his report to the | 
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uction of iron ore and it is feared that 


fected the prod : 
This has attec : the Steel Authority of India may be 


if the situation does not improve, 
forced to close the mines. 


olence has increased since 1977, with the 
parties to resort to 
fficials in the name of 


It is pointed out that vl 
tribals of the region being incited by interested 
demonstrations, gheraos and even assault on mine oO 
safeguarding trade union and tribal rights. 


According to official sources, the Singhbhum General Workers Union 
and the United Mineral Workers Union, along with a section of the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha, have been trying to woo the tribals to futher their own 
interest. It is alleged that some elements which want to destablise the 
steel industry are also behind the bid to disturb the peace in the iron- 


ore belt. 


Officials of the forest department also live in perpetual fear of 
being attacked. 


An unfortunate aspect of the situation is that local officials 
of the Bihar government has sought to tackle the situation as if it 
involved merely a law and order problem. No effort seems to have been 
made to go to the root of the problem - the difficulties faced by the 
tribals and other weaker section of the region which are sought to be 
exploited by vested interests. 


The problems faced by the 14 villages in the Saranda reserve forest 
area testify to the utter failure of the authorities to provide basic 
amenities to the residents. Not surprisingly, these hamlets have become the 
centres of activity of extremists and others. 


The only source of water supply in the area is the Koyna river, 
which has been polluted by effluents from the iron-ore beneficiation 
plant at the Kiriburu mines. Repeated pleas to provide alternative 
sources of drinking water supply have fallen on dead ears. 


Medical facilities have also not been provided in a large area 
around the iron-ore mines and the people have to depend on hospitals 
attached to the mines. Village elders, including the pramukh of the Naomundi 
panchayat samiti, Mr. K.P.Pandey, claimed that funds had been provided by 
the Steel Authority of India to the Kiriburu hospital for extending 
medical care to the local people. Other mining establishments in the 
public sector too are said to have made such provisions, but mine managers 


and chief medical officers are alleged to be ant : : 
caked reluct 
facilities to the people. g uctant ‘to extend hospital 


Non-payment of the minimum stipulated wages to mine workers 
and agricultural labour, inadequate supply of foodgrains from fair price 
shops and alleged harassment of people by various government departments 
are other issues which deserve the government's immediate attention. 
Speedy and effective steps to solve these and other problems faced by 


the local people will go a lon ; 
: g way in preventing th : ‘ 
bhum district from beconing expucsive, s 6 he ee ae 


(From : The Times of India, August 18, 1983,) 


POLICE MAYHEM IN GUA AREA 


GUA (Bihar), June 30.- Barbaric display of force and police 
torture took place in full public view in this remote area a month ago. 
On May 30 a demonstration was organized by the local people demanding 
jobs at the iron ore mines of the Indian Iron and Steel Company at Gua. 
The demonstration turned violent and three officials of the company were 
assaulted. The wife of a senior official was manhandled. The local police 
registered a case of rioting and murderous assault on the officials and 
in the first information report eight people were named out of a hundred 
or so who took part in the demonstration. 


Between May 30 and 31 the police arrested five persons- 
Bidar Nag, Kishore Pandey, Joalkhim Bhengra, Jeetu Lohar and Shyam Tanti, 
Bidar Nag, former Army man, was the only person whose name figured in 
the FIR. j 


On the basis of eye-witness accounts and statements of those tortured 
it was established that the police were led by Deepak Verma, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police. The incident took place in the main bazar of Gua 

-on June 1. 


After their arrests all the five accused were put inside the police 
a lock-up of Gua thana - it was Tuesday, May 31. The next day, that is 
= June 1, Wednesday, the DSP Deepak Verma arrived on the scene. He was at 
q Gua police station.Shanti, mother of two children and wife of Bidar Nag 
went to the police station with some cooked food for her husband. She 
was refused to see him or serve the food. Shanti, now a widow told this 
correspondent in an interview. "The DPS saheb asked me to go back and said 
: could meet him at the bazar at five in the afternoon", Verma told the 
_ relatives of other arrested persons that they would meet the accused at 
a 8 p.m. in the bazar. Pandey Bhendra, Lohar and Tanti - the four who 
survived the police torture - are now jailed at Chaibasa, 90 Km. from 
_ . This reporter interviewed Kishore Pandey and Shyam Tanti at the 
t jail, Chaibasa. The interview took place on June 29, Tuesday. The 
ig is their version of the story. 


Rife the police lockup on June, ‘two pie ibiden came and hand- 
eB 


B ‘removed. Our hands were 
our or eh t tied also bound 
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f the torture : DSP Verma began to beat s 
Soon one more police official aia ati 
A stunned 1000 strong crowd witnessed iets sh sale oS ee 
lt the sahebs ; 
"How do you feel now. Will you assau? . zg ene? Be 
i fe of Bidar Nag. She says: 
witnessing the torture was Shanti, wl i + : 
i usband but they would not. 
for help, I begged the police to spare my ft in 
i i hile Bidar pleaded for mercy. bu 
his continued to pummel his body w 
oe police officials beat him till they were tired and the lathis broke. 


Shanti fainted, Bidar fell unconscious. 


An eye-witness account oO 
Bidar Nag's feet with a road. 


Then it was the turn of Pandey. He was tortured the same way . 
"My legs were broken and the nails came out. Others, including Shyam Tanti 
who is a 17-year-old Adivasi met the same fate. This continued for nearly 
an hour. The police then challenged the people assembled to come forward 
if they had the courage. But no one dared. 


The victims after being beaten were taken back to the thana, First 
aid was administered by the doctor in Gua hospital. But they were again 
brought back to the thana. When we asked for water DSP Verma said: 'Why 
water you have some whisky. What you just experienced was breakfast. Now 
be prepared for the dinner". Bidar Nag could not stand the beating, say 
Pandey and Tanti. "He was made to sit on the verandah but within a few 
minutes collapsed. He was dead by 8 p.m. The doctor of Gua hospital, who 
was called by the police declared him dead. But before the doctor arrived, a 
police man wanted to reassure his boss, the DSP, and kicked Bidar Nag 
with his boot to make sure he was really dead. Nag's body fell on the floor. 


The body was taken to Chaibasa and after post morten it was cremated. 
The post-mortem report by the doctor reads: "In my opinion the deceased 
might have died due to anaphylaxis shock whatever the cause may be." 


On June2S the police registered a case of murder against “unknown 
persons". A departmental inquiry conducted by the police has established 
a prime facie case against Deepak Verma and two of his officers. All the 
three officers were suspended by the Government. But people are curious 
to know the fate of those police officers who were suspended by the same 
Government a few years ago in connection with the Bhagalpur blinding 
incident. All the police officers are now back a their jobs. It is likely 
that the suspended DSP Verma and his accomplice in the crime would be 
pardoned by the Government. 


(Report from: The Statesman, July 2, 1983.) 


MPs CORROBORATE POLICE TORTURE IN GUA 


RANCHT, July 6.- A six-member parliamentary committee on welfare 
of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes that visited Gua in Singhbhum 
district during their four-day visit to Bihar has confirmed newspaper 
reports of police torture of Adivasis in the mining town on June 1 in 
which a person called Bidar Nag was killed and four were brutally assaulted. 


Mrs. Gita Mukherjee, a CPI Member of Parliament from West Bengal who 
was in the committee, told this reporter here that police brutality as 
described in the Press was corroborated bythe facts and information gathered 
by the MPs who visited Gua on Monday. There seemed to be a total “police 
raj" in Singhbhum, she remarked. 
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Although the parliamentary committee went to Singhbhum to take 
a stock of the progress made in implementing development programmes 
in the tribal-dominated Singhbhum, the members took time off to visit Gua 
after learning about the police brutality in the area. 


The MPs were disappointed that the Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum 
was not present at Chaibasa when they visited the district headquarters 
though the State Government had advance information about the team's visit. 
There has been no posting of Sadar SDP in Chaibasa and the Superintendent 
of Police was on leave following bereavement in his family. Only a hand- 
ful of officials were present to brief. 


Normally the parliamentary committee is a declared State guest. 
But during their four-day stay in Bihar, the burden of hospitality fell 
on the Central Coalfields Limited, a public sector undertaking at Ranchi. 
Incidentally the committee visited Ranchi to study the employment of 
SC/ST candidates in Central Coalfields under the statutory reservations 
quota for the weaker sections. 


(From : The Statesman, July 7, 1983) 


BIHAR TRIBAL TORTURED TO DEATH BY POLICE 


_ PATNA, June 20. A shocking disclosure that five trussed-up 
Adivasis were dragged over 100 metres by a police jeep and later suspended 
upside down from a horizontal pole and flogged until one of them died in > ee 
a, about 100 km. from Chaibasa, recently was made in the Bihar Vidhan Sabha . 
today. 


Mr. Suraj ‘Mandal, Jharkhand Mukti Morcha leader, drawing the 4 Suk 26 x 
ae ention of the House during zero hour to this case of barbarous treat- — 
ent neted out to tribals, said the conduct of the police in tribal area ; 

/ -sense A nbim cepiacrme 6 age eae ape imate ap te Re oti. 
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Mr. Mandal said that one Mr. Bidar Nag, a demobbed army soldier, 


was leading the demonstration. 


Led by the deputy superintendent of police, Mr. Deepak Verma, 
the Gua police a few days later caught hold of Mr. Nag and four other 
tribals. According to Mr. Mandal, the police had warned the Gua tribals 
that they would also be meted out the same treatment if they defied the 
police, While Mr. Nag died of alleged police beating, the other four 
tribals are under treatment in a Chaibasa hospital. 


The leader of the opposition, Mr. Karpoori Thaukur, initiating 
the budget debate, launched a sharp attack against the government for its 
failure to bring all those accused in the sensational Bobby murder case 
to book and for adopting a dithering attitude in dealing with the case. 


He said when he and other opposition leaders were urging the 
government to entrust the investigation of the case to the CBI, the govern- 
ment kept mum. However, when the local police had almost solved the case, 
the government suddenly woke up and decided to call in the CBI. 


Mr. Thakur suspected that the government had acted from dubious 
motives. Its main purpose, according to the opposition leader, was to 
safeguard its party members allegedly involved in this murder. 


The opposition leader said the government was setting records in 
deceit and deplicity. Reports of inquiries conducted by independent 
commissions were hushed up if public disclosure of the findings did not 
suit the ruling party bosses. 


He alleged that as many as six inmates of the Samastipur jail were 
shot dead by the jail staff, according to the findings of the commission 
which had probed this incident. | 
But the government had not thought is proper even to place the findings of 
this commission on the table of the House. He demanded dismissal of all 
those indicted in the probe. 


Similarly, Mr. Thakur alleged, the findings of the Biharsharif 
riot commission had not been revealed by the government, because they 
highlighted its failure in maintaining law and order. 


Mr. Thakur said Bihar was heading for "financial bankruptcy", 
thanks to the squander mania of the ruling party leaders. In last 
year's budget there was a deficit of as much as Rs.265 crores. 


Bihar with a Rs.220-crore overdraft had set a record in spending 
beyond its resources and means/ 


He alleged that ''there is loot in Bihar'"', Achievements of the 
government were far short of the goals it had set for itself. The stage 
was lagging behind, he alleged, in all spheres, including industry 
agriculture, power and even building programmes for housing the weaker 
sections. "There is no government in Bihar", the opposition leader alleged. 


Intervening in the debate, the chief minister, Dr.Ja 
’ .Jagannath, said 
it was wrong to say that the Bobby murder case had been cntanuaal to the 


—o° * 
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CBI to protest anyone. The government had decided to entrust investigation 
of the cases to the CBI because it wanted an impartial probe. Most of the 


things which appeared in newspapers about the case were baseless, he 
added. 


(From : The Times of India, June 21, 1983) 


THE BIZARRE CASE OF 'KOLHANISTAN'. 


Is Kolhan in Singhbhum district in South Bihar, inhabited mostly 
by Ho tribals, not part of India? Sounds strange but a group of educated 
tribals insist that it is not and have started a movement within the 
area for independence. And thereby hangs a tale of tension and violence. 


The group's main argument is that Kolhan spread over an area of 
3,100 sq. km. was not covered by the transfer of power in 1947 and, 
therefore, could owe allegiance to London and not to New Delhi. The 
presence of the Indian administrative machinery and police on their land 
is thus a gross violation of human rights and an act of aggression, 


the self-styled '"Kolhan Government" leaders assert. 


In fact, "Kolhanistan" celebrated "independence day" on 
YJecember 2,1982, and its leaders announced that it was not an independent 
member of the Commonwealth. December 2 is the day when the British 


_ Government framed rules to govern this aggressive tribal belt in 1836-37. 


Like the "Khalistan" movement, the movement for ''Kolhanistan" is also 
reported to be financed by foreign elements. 


Captain Thomas Wilkinson, the first Governor-General's Agent, 

ight Kolhan under the jurisdiction of the then South-West Frontier 
| under ee VII of the Bengal Regulation XIII of 1833 whereby 

yil courts system was abolished. Thus Kolhan came under direct 
ana: ane ae: tke British Government. The British had first come to the 
a little before he great a soot " of 1931-32. 
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on of the tribals has been creating 
problems for the local administration, often restoring to yaolence to 
press their case. A number of people opposed to the Rea Shas move- 
ment have lost their lives and property. Armies of the self-style 7s 
Kolhan government move from village to village in not easily accessible 


forests. 


For the past few years 4 secti 


The group, which functions under the banner of the ''Kolhan Raksha 
Sangh" has not succeeded in gaining popular support. 


To understand Kolhan one has to study the Manki-Munda system in 
the context of the present political set-up which superimposes the 
panchayati system over the old local civil justice concept. 


Kolhan forms part of Singhbhum district's Sardar and Chakradhar- 
pur sub-division. Nine blocks of Singhbhum district - Chaibasa, 
Jhinkapani, Tonto, Jagannathpur, Noamandi, Manjhari, Manjhgaon, Kumar- 
dungi and Tatanagar - constitute Kolhan, whom the Hos generally prefer 
to call "Ho Disum'" (the country of the Hos). Surprisingly, the Chaibasa 
municipality area, despite being part of Kolhan does not come under the 
Wilkinson Rules. 


The provisions framed for administration of criminal justice 
under the Wilkinson Rules were, however, superseded by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure by the Government Order No.3167, dated December 26,1861 
and Kolhan was held to be an integral part of Chhotanagpur province. 
The Appellate Criminal Procedure jurisdiction over Kolhan was transferred 
from Chhotanagpur's Commissioner to the provice's Judicial Commissioner. 


The Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure were subsequently 
formally extended to Kolhan by notification No.1384, dated October 21, 
1881 so that in criminal matters both the Judicial Commissioner and the 
High Court legally exercised control over Kohan. The same thing could 
not, hewever, be said of civil matters as neither the Civil Courts Act 
nor the Civil Procedure Code were ever extended to Kolhan. 


In simple words it means that the rules framed by Captain Wilkin- 
son for administration of civil justice in Chhotanagpur, which were duly- 
approved by the Government and as such had the force of law, have been 
operative in Kolhan since then. Thus neither the High Court nor the 
Judicial Commissioner could interfere in civil matters connected with 
Kolhan so long as these rules were not formally superseded by the Civil 
Courts Act and the Code of Civil Procedure. 


| Till 1950, when Kolhan was covered by the State's police machinery 
and police stations were opened in Jhinkpani, Manjhari, Majhgaon and 
Noamundi, the Mankis and Mundas in Kolhan and Porahat had police powers; 


a Manki of a sub-inspector, a Munda of an assistant - 
a Dakua of a cofstable. sistant sub-inspector and 


Under the Wilkinson Rules, the Mankis, Mundas and Tehsildars 
are the revenue officers as well. A Munda is responsible for collecting 
and paying full rent of his village to the Government after deducting 
the commissions due to the Manki, the Tehsildar and himself. The Munda 


receives 16% of the gross rent as ; . 
2% to the Tehsildar. commission; 10% goes to the Manki and 
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No one interfered with the rough and speedy justice from the 
"horseback" in inhospitable terrain under the Wilkinson Rules after 
India's independence. No one thought of these rules, which by now had 
become part of Hos' social life...until the time-honoured system was 
challenged in the Patna High Court, creating confusion which prevails even 
now. 


The interesting case was of Mr.Jotindra Nath Roy in the Patna 
High Court )Miscellaneous Judicial Case No.548 of 1962). After the 
termination of his service, Mr. Roy's employer, ACC Ltd. Jhinkpani, 


asked him to vacate his quarters in the factory's complex. On his refusal, 


the factory field a case in the court of the Kolhan Superintendent, who 
passed an order in the factory's favour. However, M r. Roy moved an 
application under Articles 226 and 227 of the Indian Constitution challen- 


ging the Kolhan Superintendents order on the plea that he was never 


invested with any power by any notification or under any law to try the 
suit under the Wilkinson Rules. 


Everyone thought that Mr. Roy had moved the High Court just to 
buy more time to continue to live in his quarters. The High Court, after 
hearing both sides, concluded: "There are no express words to be found 
in the Wilkinson Rules indicating that the Kolhan Superintendent or 
any other officer appointed as such can try a suit in the Kolhan area 
by following the procedure prescribed in these Rules." 


Several adjournments were allowed to the State Government and 


S ultimately Mr. Roy won the case because inherent lack of jurisdiction 


_ proved by his counsel in the absence of the State's positive plea- 
in this connexion. Though the Government advocate argued that for a 
me the Kolhan Superintendent had been administering civil and 
istice in the Kolhan area he admitted that "it is not posible 
e actual notification empowering the Kolhan Superintendent 
u ich sophie weer Section 6 of the Scheduled Districts 
? 


va ¢ aos in t the oe a courts. The whole basis of 
nie ae on jeopardized. The Kolhan 
speed the State Government had 
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were sent to the State Government as early as 1952, and again in 


May,1955, but no decision has been taken to date. 


Deputy Commissioner, Singhbhum, expressed 
of the Wilkinson Rules were out of 

date as far as the existence of "Sadar Dewany Adawalut" or the Governor- 
General-in-Council was concerned bu the essence of the Rules still ' 
held good. By now, he said, the Kolhan system was a social institution 
of the Ho community and it would immediately touch off an agitation 

if this was changed. While recommending that the lawyers should not 

be allowed to appear in Kolhan cases as a matter of right, he said that 
the idea was to prevent the Hos from being exploited by intermediaries 
either in bureaucratic or legal offices and also by outsiders and non- 


tribals. 


In 1956, Mr. L. Dayal, 
the opinion that only a portion 


But a decade later, the sympathetic attitude shown by the Deputy 
Commissioner in 1956 gave way to apathy, negligence, lack of interest 
in bureaucracy in a somewhat disorganized parliamentary set-up. The 
result was that the weapon of litigation was used by Mr.Jotindra Nath 
Roy to defeat the time-honoured "tribal institution", says Dr. Surendra 
Prasad Sinha, Assistant Director, Welfare Department, Bihar Tribal 
Welfare Research Institute, Ranchi who conducted a detailed study on the 
Wilkinson Rules, sponsored by the Bihar Government, at the time when a 
section of the tribals had started talking about an independent Kolhan. 


Today Kolhan is restless, warns Dr. Sinha in his report. The 
main aim of his study was to see whether the Wilkinson Rules in Kolhan 
besubstitutedby the general system of civil justice to bring about 
"uniformity with other areas". 


Before the one-man Sinha study could begin, the Bihar State Law 
Commision had already recommended that the age-old system of meting out 
civil justice through the court of the Kolhan Superintendent under the 
Wilkinson Rules should be substituted by the general system of civil 
justice. However, Dr. Sinha, who favoured continuation of the Wilkinson 
Rules with modifications in his report, said: "But when the historical 
facts aided by present day inquiry are perused a very different picture 
emerges which forces us to arrive at a conclusion which is at variance 
with the Bihar State Law Commission's recommendations." 


The Wilkinson Rules do not provide any forum for having any succe- 
ssion certificates under the Indian Succession Act. Such certificates are 
to be granted by the Courts of the District and Sessions Judge and are 
governed by the Civil Procedure Code, which does not apply to Kolhan. 


In case of land acquisition - when for instance, the State Gover- 
nment acquires land in Kolhan for opening new mines or setting up 
factories - problems crop up over how to settle the quantum of compensa- 
tion. The matter is referred to the District and Sessions Judge, Singhbhum 
who as a matter of fact has no jurisdiction as the Wilkinson Rules are j 
silent about it. 


Similarly, a decree issued under the Wilkinson Rules can be 


executed only in Kolhan because many lawyers point out that it is nei 
the 
a decree passed under the Civil Procedure Code nor a "foreign decree." ? 
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In labour law matters the appellate court has no jurisdiction 
regarding the Minimum Wages Act and other such Acts in the Kolhan area. 
The Wilkinson Rules do not provide any remedy, also. 


The Wilkinson Rules also do not offer any provision or indication 
to give relief to the aggrieved persons in service disputes between 
employers and employees as the courts have no jurisdiction in Kolhan 
in this matter. In the matters of arbitration also, although the Arbi- 
tration Act of 1940 has been made applicable throughout the entire Singh- 
bhum district the courts working under the Wilkinson Rules never apply 
this; they prefer to refer the matter to the panchayat. Though the 
Wilkinson Rules do not provide this, the matter is still sent for arbi- 
tration to three Mankis whose award is final under these Rules. 


Cases under the Hindu Marriage Act can be instituted in the court 
of the District and Sessions Judge under its Sections 9, 12 and 13. As 
this judge has no jurisdiction over Kolhan, no case under this Act can 
be heard by him and there is no provision under the Wilkinson Rules in 

. this respect. 
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Kolhan has also been brought under the Bihar State Panchayati 
Raj Act and the appointment of statutory panchayat authorities has con- 
siderably curtailed and overlapped the working of the Wilkinson Rules. 


Dr. Sinha in his report held that scrapping of the Wilkinson Rules 

was a legislative question and it should be settled in the State Assembly. Pe 4 

_ Though Dr. Sinha admitted the usefulness of the Wilkinson Rules, he : 

gates amendments to bring them in tune with today's life. His iments 
ists = ies rules". 


powered committee, constituted by the Bihar G gvernment, 
d Dr. Sinha's report, praised it and gave a verdict in 

| continuation of the Wilkinson Rules. As there are only 

y are easy to understand. Though the language is’ "old", 
a The : inistration of pig under these Rules is oney 
M hogs aes whom the people 
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_In December 1981, leaders of 42 Commonwealth countries received 
copies of a confusing letter addressed to the Commonwealth headquarters 
in London, "from the government of Kolhan (Indian subcontinent)"' seeking 


help to save it from India. 


The letter was signed by Mr. Narayan Jonko, "Chief Government , 
of Kolhan"'. It said 'Kolhan owes allegiance to the Crown and the Common- 
wealth countries". It urged all Heads of State to meet in Chaibasa to 


stop Indian "aggression" against Kolhan. 


The Commonwealth leaders must have felt embarrassed at finding 
that Kolhan is part of a district in south Bihar. And Mr. Jonko's 
appeal must have been dismissed as the work of a madman. However, simi- 
lar appeals to Commonwealth leaders were made during CHOGM in New Delhi_ 


last year. 


Mr. Jonko's letter of December 1981 was not his first attempt 
to seek international help. With his lawyer-friend, Mr. Christ Anand 
Topno, "chief legal adviser and in charge, foreign affairs, government 
of Kolhan", Mr. Jonko-now on the run in Kolhan's dense forests - had 
visited London and Geneva in October the same year to present Kolhan's 


case. 
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Government of Bihar, R.Singh, Secretary to Government". 


of India as a "successor" to the Governor-General-in-Council which ruled 
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aside, unless corruption can be proved against the panchayat or unless 
the award shall be contary to the Common Law of the country or the rules 
enacted by the Governor-General-in-Council". 


"Free Kolhan" supporters have, however, twisted this simple rule 
about the procedure for justice through the panchayat to suit their 
aim. For them, were mention of "Common Law" of the country means the 
existence of a separate nation with its century-old rules. 


In support of their point they talk about non-applicability of the 
Civil Courts Act and the Code of Civil Procedure. "Kolhanistan" propa- 
ganda material reproduces a Notification issued by the Bihar Government's 
Law Department No.A/AB-303/53/3533J. 26-8-53. In exercise of the powers 
conferred by sub-paragraph (1) of Paragraph 5 of the Fifth Schedule of the 
Constitution of India, the Governor of Bihar is pleased to direct that the 
Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1951, (11 of 1951) shall not 
apply to the Sadar Sub-division of the district of Singhbhum except the 
areas comprised within the Chaibasa and Chakradharpur municipality...2. 
This Notification shall be deemed to have come into force on April 1,1951, 
the date on which the said Act was brought into force by the Centzgal. 


The President of India is also not decijared in the Constitution 
India from London, "Free Kolhan" leaders point out, adding that the 


most important thing is that the Wilkinson Rules are not part of Indian 


_ The memoranda submitted in London, Geneva and later sent to the 
; of State of Commonwealth countries and others attending CHOGM 
pate last year claim that "the Government of Kolhan has formed 
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[I] = 1833 and by evolving the post of Chief of Kolhan". 


r belt of mineral resources and forest 
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course of time, the Sangh has matured into a self-styled government and 
it is making frantic efforts not only to paralyse the established Govern- 
ment of the land but also to enlist support of foreign countries for 


their cause". 


After identifying Mr. Jonko and Mr. Krishna Chandra Hembram as 
President and General Secretary of the Sangh, respectively, the FIR 
says that the Sangh organized a public meeting on March 30, 1981, at 
which its president declared that the Kolhan area was independent of 
India and that they would collect taxes and would open a university 
affiliated to Oxford. It was also declared that "independence day" would 


be celebrated on December 2, 1982. 


"In pursuance of this declaration", the FIR continues, ''the 
Kolhan Raksha Sangh prepared a draft memorandum addressed to the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth in which they declared their intention of 
having allegiance as citizens of Kolhan to the Commonwealth and to the 
Crown of Great Britain. The memorandum was signed on behalf of Kolhan 
State by Narayan Jonko, who designated himself as the Chief, and Christ 
Anand Topno, who was designated as in charge, foreign affairs ;,;.-The 
office-bearers and supporters of the Sangh, including Krishna Chandra 
Hembram, general secretary, terrorized the local people of Tonto block 
and forcibly collected money from them"'. 


The FIR concludes: "On the basis of the above facts, I charge the 
office-bearers and supporters of the Kolhan Raksha Sangh of sedition and 
of instigating the local people for waging war against the legally- 
established Government of India... -sd/ Inspector of Police, Sadar 
Chaibasa". 


The foundation of the Kolhanistan movement has been laid with 
violence .Though the "Hukumnama of Kolhan'' was issued by the chief of 
Kolhan Raksha Sangh on November 1, 1977, the first major incident that 
shattered peace in this forest belt took place at the busy Tonto "hat" 
(weekly bazar) on August 27, 1983. Thirteen people, all said t be 
against the Kolhan movement, were kidnapped, and all but one, who 
managed to escape, were murdered. The "army" of Kolhan responsible for 
this crime was led by the Sangh's secretary, Krishna Chandra Hembrum, 
now absconding. Though no bodies have been found, as is the case with 
other similar incidents, the authorities are sure that innocent persons 
had been murdered and the bodies thrown into the forest. 


Though the incident took place on August 27, the terror it 
created prevented the people from reporting the matter to the police. 
They came to know of it only on September 16. 


No one had glanced twice at Hembram, a primary school teacher, 
who contested a series of local and Assembly elections as an Independent 
candidate from Chaibasa but lost. Today he is a terror. The police 
are looking for him everywhere. The latest intelligence reports say he 
has crossed into the forest area of Orissa, where he is buying up propert 
He is guiding the movement from there. ' ‘ys 


"Police parties have been ambushed by the tribals. The 

t . nolice 

dare not enter the forest at night. The tribals attack with arrows. 

+ gle — x ac egg te they come", said a senior district 
cial to Insight Owing a sharp arrow with 

times is treated with poison . : 0 te ee 
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Police have also been accused of creating terror. A retired Army 
’ soldier, Ganga Ram Kalundia, who had won many awards for bravery, was 
allegedly, picked up by the police from his house on April 4, 1982, taken 
to the forest area, tortured, and killed. His fault was that he had 
demanded compensation for those whose houses had been uprooted for building 
a dam and supporting the move for a separate "Jharkhand State". His alle- 
ged murder created so much uproar in the area that the Union Home Mini- 


stry sent a special team to probe the allegations, which it found true 
to some extent. 


ee 


Though Kalundia had nothing to do with the Kolhan Raksha Sangh, 
it-used his death to tell others how the tribals are being "controlled". 
Today Kalundia is a martyr in Kolhan. 


After announcing its existence with a bang at the Tonto "hat" by 

kidnapping and killing opponents, the Kolhan Raksha Sangh began efforts 

- to take the issue to international forums. This led to the visit of 

: Mr.Christ Anand Topno and Mr. Ashwani Kumar Swaiyan to London and Geneva. 
Both have been waiting in the Chaibasa jail for bail since their arrest 

x in November 1981. The Supreme Court has rejected their bail applications. 


The ordeal of living in jail for over two years with no sign of a 
trial beginning seems to have shaken Mr. Topno and Mr.Swaiyan. "It is a 
funny situation... We have no right to speak on the law that governs our 
life. What was our fault? We were hired as lawyers and we did our profe- i 
ssional duty by giving our opinion on the Wilkinson Rules and exposing a ce 
fact that Kolhan is a member of the Commonwealth in law", Mr. Topno and Mr. 6 
; | Swaiyan told Insight in the Chaibasa jail. 


AS the denial of bail even by the Supreme Court has forced the 
en to see things inthe new perspective and gauge their future. They 
ug Rotten is a member of the Commonwealth in law, we never 
sep. ate sovereign State. We have always talked about '"'Kolhan 

notte 
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NO BUSINESS LIKE MUSCLE BUSINESS 


"May I help you?" offers a rather touching railway hoarding out- 


i i in 
side the ticket collector's room at Ludhiana station. As unsuspect g 
tions with similar 


ini ther sta 
migrant labourers detraining at this and o 
hoardings in the rest of Punjab are wont to find, the helping ha of the 
railways, more often than not, is an extension of the exploiter's claw. 


y's department of sociology 


A study paper by Punjab Universit 
recruiting agents in collusion 


reveals how powerful landlords and their gent 
with unscrupulous railway employees pounce on the unwitting labourers 


as they alight and goad them into waiting trucks and tractors for a 
nightmarish journey to bondage. 


Telling evidence of what havvens at Punjab's stations is available 
from a video film secretly shot at Ludhiana. The hidden eye of the video 
camera, positioned across the road from the station, zooms in on two 
hurly Sikhs and their cohorts as they herd together a group of labourers 
walking hesitantly out of the station. The meek labourers offer a 
semblance of a protest at first but give in soon to the overpowering 
presence of the landlords and their agents. One labourer becomes the 
object of a tug-of-war between two agents. Another is pulled out of the 


crowd and taken away. 


The Punjab University study, based on observations at Ludhiana 
station, notes that a large number of labourers start coming to Punjab 
from different states towards the end of March every year for the wheat 
harvesting season. "Hawks'' at the station - ticket collectors and railway 
policemen - just wait to plunder them. At the ''May-I-help you" counter, 
the labourers are rounded up and searched, and those found without tickets 
or money are "'sold"' to landlords and recruiting agents. Many a time even 
those with tickets are roughed up and handed over to rich farmers looking 
for cheap labour. 


_ Up to Rs .60. per labourer is paid to the railway staff for the 
service, such as it is. Often the labourers are beaten up before being 
forced into the rich farmer's tractor-trolley waiting outside. 


= When during a harvesting Season not long ago the number of migrants 
arriving in Punjab in the normal course dropped all of a sudden, there 
were, increased . incidents of such "labour grab" at the stations. This 
year, with the number down to a trickle, the grab is at its worst. 


Insight spent serveral days in Palamau and Singhbhum districts 
of Bihar from where a large number of labourers migrate seasonally not 
only to Punjab but elsewhere in the country too. Local labourers were 
able to verify the findings of the Punjab study and the video film. 


In Patsar village of Palamau district we met Shori Bhuiyan who 
is among the lucky few to have returned from Punjab after his stint of 
bondage. In March last year he had, along with several others from 
nearby villages, taken a train from Daltonganj to Punjab. As the 
group alighted at a station - Shori Bhuiyan doesn't remember the name - 
jr barge 3 es the railway staff and marched off to a parcel 

: en some of them asked to be allowed to go, they we 
pn whole group was kept in the Darcel room all night. The coltowing Bi 
ay some affluent farmers came to the station and negotiated their rele- 


: 
ase . Before settling the terms, some of the farmers asked the labourers 


to flex their muscles to see how strong each was. "I don't know how 
much the farmer paid for me", Shori Byuiyan said. 


He was taken to a nearby farm and put to work. "We were given 
little money and kept locked up in a room behind the farmer's house 
at night". 


Six months later Shori Bhuiyan managed to persuade his captor 
to pay his return fare to Bihar on promise that he would return the 
next season with more persons from his village. He has vowed never to 
go back. 


"We are hungry here, but at least we are among our own people. 
In any case, they never pay our.wages out there, so why should we go?" 


Not everyone is as lucky as Shori Bhuiyan. Eight men are known 
to have left their villages in Palamau district in search of jobs in 
the past three years and have not been heard of since. Their relatives 
have no information on their whereabouts or wellbeing. There have been 
no letters. In the absence of any help from the authorities, all that 
the relatives could do was to enter the particulars of the eight ina 
register maintained by the Bandhua Mukti Morcha, a voluntary organisa- 
tion working for liberation of bonded labour, in Daltonganj. 


-Singhbhum district is the favourite hunting ground for touts 
from different parts of the country looking for cheap labour. The modus 
operandi may differ from case to case but the outcome is the same: 
the unwitting ignorant labourer is enticed away on promise of a lucra- 
tive job and a comfortable life and condemned to bondage. 


eae wee Kunkal, one-time truck driver paralysed waist down after 
oe Bw now working for the uplift of tribals in the area, says 


t more ‘people from the village. They are promised "a 
ach vill aa et in Very often, however, these 
: recruited labourers are. 
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There have been several cases in Singhbhum too, as in Palamau, 


of men not returning home. 


Shankar Gope of Tungloi village said: "My brother, Lalsingope, 
went to Punjab five years ago. We have not heard from him since. We 
have no photograph..." 


Kalicharan Naik said: "My brother, Mongdu, was taken away by 
a contractor 20 years ago to work at the Rourkela steel plant. We have 
had no word from him..." 


An Adivasi in the village, Madan Tirkhi, was takén away by a 
contractor 12 years ago. Two years later came a Ietter saying he was 
in Manipur. There has been no further word. 


Some of those who had managed to come back were full of stories 
about their maltreatment and cheating. 


Said Kolhanishan of Herahatu village: "I was taken by a contra- 
ctor's munshi to Bengal to work as a brick-klin. I was told I would 
be paid five rupees for every thousand bricks carried but all I actually 
got was only Rs.40 a week. When I wanted to come away to see my child- 
ren, the contractor beat me up mercilessly.. One day I slipped away 
stealthily and came home..." 


Dubliya Purthi: '"'The contractor took me and several other labou- 
rers by train to Bombay where we were assigned construction work. We 
were supposed to get Rs.1C0 a month but were paid only Rs.70 or 80. 
This continued for three years. Not only the contractor, even the 
local labourers used to beat and abuse us..." 


Bonta Suwaiyan of Tungloi village: "I went to Punjab to work on 
a farm near Rajpura. We were kept under surveillance all the time. At 
night we were locked up in a room. We worked from dawn to dusk every 
day and were flogged if the landlord happened to be annoyed - which 
was quite often. Occasionally we would be given a five-rupee note - 
that's all. A police party came to the village once, and we later heard 
they had filed a report saying the labourers were working willingly...". 


The situation, on occasion, differs to the extent of becoming 
outright cheating. Thus it was that a few years ago students in a 
tribals' hostel in Ranchi were promised jobs in the armed forces at a 
base in Punjab. They were taken instead to thefarm of a retired 
officer and made to work forcibly. 


__ Sexual exploitation of tribal migrant women is farly common. 
A resident of the village, Mahesh Kunkal, the handicanned truck driver 
turned social worker, told us that there had been numerous cases of 
women having been exnloited. They would however, not talk about it to 
outsiders because of their fear of being ostracized from the community. 


They blame the police? The apathy runs all along the lines of 
authority. In Punjab, the Government seems to have closed its eyes to 
the problem. At more than once seminar organized by different Govern- 
ment agencies, Punjab has not been represented at all. Where represented, 
it has denied the presence of any bonded labourers in the State. 


i — 
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The Bihar Government has not paid any attention to providing 
employment opportunities locally to check the seasonal exodus. There 
are hardly any factories in Palamau and Singhbhum; the villagers, forced 
to live with the prospect of a single crop due to poor irrigation 
facilities, have no alternative but to go out of the State in search 
of jobs. 


Other States which should be concerned over the problem have also 
chosen to ignore it. Thus it is that large numbers of bonded labourers 
yet to be transported like cattle across State boundaries in trucks 
every day without hindrance. All it takes is a bribe by the contractor 
to officials at border checkposts. Surveys and revorts notwithstanding 
the tribals of Singhbhum and Palamau ‘and the villagers of eastern U.P. 
and north Bihar can only look forward to being called a widely travelled 
lot. 


(From : The Statesman May 7, 1984) 


THE BONDED LABOUR 


The following is the list compiled by Insight of 
labourers held in bondage for 10 years or more: 


- Palamau District, a 
Village Udaipur, P.S. Ranka. |  - 


~ 


Landlords' Name Advance taken Years 


* 
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S§1.No. Name Landlords' Name Advance taken 


bondage 


10. Sujai Mian Taramani Rs. 40 40/ i 
two gene-- 


rations | 
11. Rajat Mian a | Rs. oe 20/ 
two gene- 
rations 
12. Tabrnal Mian " Rs. 15 36/ 
‘ two gene- 
rations 
és ; Rs. 40 45/ 
7 two gene- 
rations 


" RS. 40 45/ 
two gene- 
rations 


—45/ 
two gene- 
rations 


1 


13. Manawar Mian 


14. Nanak Mian 


15. Sadik Mian eS LAP Rs. 40 


Sukuruddin ian 


Hosaini Bhuiyan 


8. Jadha Bhiyan 
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tas 4" 


S1.No. Name Landlord's Name Advance taken Years 
in 
bondage 

26. Prakash Man Mohan Panre Rs. 200 10 

271. J@eecashan Mian Sumar Panre Rs.:.3500 25 

28. Jasin Mian Rasdalli Mian Rs. 100 13 

MADHYA PRADESH 


Village Dhaturia, District Vidisha 


29. Umeda Gobind Singh Patel Rs. 500 20 
District Sagar 
(Village names given with labourer's name) 


30. Pooran Chitwara Khoob Singh Rs.2000 LZ 
31. Baddalal Omra Hari Narain Rs. 200+ 12 
Patana wheat. 


ALLEGED LOOT OF PUBLIC FUNDS IN THE NAME OF '‘EDUCATION' 


RANCHI, June 16 (UNI) ;:- The exploitation of the voor tribal 
and the alleged loot of public funds in the name of education involving ‘a 
some officials and political high uns have rocked the tribal region of +33 Se 
eat. sa -_ 


‘The story of ‘exploitation and loot' is contained in the audit 
t 1981-82 of the District Superintendent of Education, which 
Be erphary ag reanieh tise education. The ort, according 
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The sources said that in spite of the procedure to get all forms 
printed in the government Press, the DSE office had gone for printing 
huge number of forms from outside Ranchi and there were no entries 1n 


the stock book. 


The report pointed out that the irregular payment to teachers 
amounted to Rs.97231. 


The sources said that as the racket threw shock waves across the 
region and involved high-ups, the Ranchi Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Anup 
Mukherjee, ordered an immediate enquiry by a senior Magistrate into the 
entire accounts of the DSE office. . 


The sources said that as the inquiry proceeded several personnel 
of the DSE office tried to screen the facts. Simultaneously, the Director 
of Primary Education wrote to the Deputy Commissioner to shift the inquiry 
to Patna from Ranchi. Mr. Mukherjee, however, reportedly refused to 
transfer the inquiry. 


The former MP, Mr. Laloo Orraon, (Janata) alleged that in the whole 
racket a minister and some ruling party members were directly involved. 
He demanded that all nersons directly or indirectly involved should be 
sacked, arrested and prosecuted. 


Mr. Bhatia told UNI that an attempt to hush up the case was being 
made because the Education Minister, who belonged to the area, was 
allegedly involved. 


He said that the inquiry had also revealed appointment of teachers 
on 'fake certificates' besides huge payment of salary to non-existent 
teachers and employees.. 


Mr. Bhatia announced that if immediate punitive action was not 
_ taken against the guilty persons, his party would launch an agitation and 
_ paralyse the administration. eo. gga 


oo 
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The audit of the building cash book showed other irregularities. 
A sum of Rs.38,81,000 was shown as receipt on July 5, 1981 of which 
Rs. 24,49,000 were kept in the cash book. illegally in contravention of 
the rules. Checks of treasury records revealed that sums were shown 
as withdrawn but were not entered in the cash book. 


Sources said as the scandal was exposed and involved high-ups, 
Ranch deputy commissioner Anup Mukherjee ordered an immediate inquiry by 
a senior magistrate into the entire accounts of the DSE office. 


Sources said the inquiry had also revealed appointment of teachers 
on "fake certificates" besides huge payment of salary to non-existent 
teachers and employees. 


(From: Indian Express, June 19, 1984) 
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BACKGROUND OF COURT ORDER ON ADIVASIS 140 


n Tuesday to free Adivasi undertrials langu- 
Bihar came in the wake of a detailed report 
Singhbhum after a writ petition 
thew Creeparnitil outiining 
he local Adivasis and the 


The Supreme Court order o 
ishing in the jails of Singhbhum, 
submitted by the Chief Judicial Magistrate, 
was filed in the Supreme Court in April 1983 by Ma 
the various harassments, torture and killings of t 
numerous forest cases filed against them. 


The contents of the report provided some insights into the denial of 
fundamental rights of the poor and illiterate tribals of the region by a cor- 


rupt bureaucracy. 


About 14,000 Adivasis have been implicated in a total of 5,166 cases 
pending against them in the various courts of Singhbhum for alleged offences 
under the Indian Forest Act, the Excise Act and the Indian Penal Code. | This 
means that 1.1 per cent of the total Adivasi population or one out of every 
hundred Adivasi has a criminal case against him. 


According to a report filed in the Supreme Court by the AIG Prisons, 
Bihar, there were 266 undertrial Adivasi prisoners in the jails of Singhbhum 
in March this year of a total of 530 prisoners. The Chief Judicial Magistrate's 
report adds that more than 3,730 of the above cases have been pending from 1960 
onwards - and no. chargesheets have been filed yet which explains why so many 
hundreds of Adivasis are languishing in jail without trial. 


. This has happened despite earlier orders of the Supreme Court and the 
Patna High Court last year demanding the immediate disposal of old cases pend- 
ing without chargesheets. Elsewhere hundreds are in jail because they are 
unable to furnish money for their bail bonds. 
33 In addition thousands of Adivasis have to attend the courts twice 
7 every month because they have been convicted for petty offences like illegal 
p 


5 


a ta 7 


es assembly. These cases have become a means for the bureaucracy to oppress the 
____- Poor and illiterate Adivasis and are known among the Singhbhum lawyers as 
= ment" cases. Names of the accused were found to have been picked up 


from the voters' lists. As a result even names of dead persons 


way within the list. 


An examination of the list of 1,623 forest cas 


MANUSCRIPT 141 


The Social customs and rituals of a sub sect 
of the tribal: "Munda" by Mora Munda. 


(In the life of a Munda there are three important festivals: (i) birth 
(ii) youth (iii) death. Chapter 1, 2, 3, deal with these respective ceremonies. 
Chapter 4 deals with the 10 major festivals: (i) Mange (ii) Fagun (iii) Baha 
(iv) Hairo (v) Sosotapa (vi) Jamnava (vii) Karam (viii) Sohrayil (ix) Kolom 
sinh (x) Masihari. Chapter 5 deals with 12 other minor festivals. Chapter 6 
deals with customs of the Mundas. Chapter 7: on the settlement of disputes). 


(Chapter 6 and Chapter 7 have been translated below) 
CHAPTER 6 
Munda Samaj ki 'dastur' (customs) 


(1) Anyone can enter freely into the house of anybody belonging to the 
Munda community but only family and clan members can enter the sacred 
room called 'ading'. In this room offerings of grain are made to 
departed ancestors and if a non-clan person enters by mistake it is 
taken to be a bad omen which could lead to calamities like incursions 
by wild animals or deadly diseases. . 


. In the tribal festivals and in general any community singing and 
dancing, non-tribals cannot participate. Tribals like Mundas, re 
Hos, Santhals, Khadiyas, Birhors can participate. 


Only tases can do puja in village (temples) sacred groves (devastan). 


Every ° village has has a cemetry called 'saasan'. serpeee three divisi 
aaet Tate -Pahanakhut and Riat (or old puja khut) eegh 


et highs beth : 1g tre! 
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ide the munda jati he will not be allowed to 


(8) If anybody marries outs 
n have the right to reenter while the parents 


reenter but his childre 
remain excommunicated. 


(9) If a woman marries an outsider and the marriage fails, She cannot 
enter her parents house but only stay in the verandah. No one can 
eat food prepared by her. In case she marries any villager her rights 
shall not be restored. However her children shall enjoy rights. 


(10) Marriage within the clan (gotra) is not permitted. Those who marry 
within the clan will be expelled from the village. They will not be 
allowed to reenter into the community, but their children will have 
that right along with property rights restored. The practice of olden 
days in such cases was beheading but this practice has now been stopped. 


(11) If any person is killed by a wild animal, his corpse shall be burnt. 


(12) Those who die of leprosy shall be burnt outside the saasan. 


’ Those who die through communicable diseases like cholera, smallpox, 
chicken pox etc. shall be buried outside the 'saasan'. 


(13) “Handia is consumed by the communi ty very often during festivals and 
Guehee he igre a te ie 
E. (14) “The woman has no Hokies to property after her marcigpes. | Howeve ry before » “s 
= a marriage she enjoys rights on par with her brothers. Land erty 5 
" _ rights are hereditary amongst tribals. _ ee 258 ee 
: tr TS od Pear 


(15) ~—s‘The son has the right to inherit his father's property by b ae 
ees However he has the responsibility of taking ane oe hime pe airs 
; their death, failing which the father can transfer the coberoe 
any other menber of the clan, After their death, the son Fecovers Ris 


iodo Sat Ph cyRGhsl Asks ate : 
If the brothers want to distribute choi r parents prop 
_ fas ard rigl tt to aanaes nie as long as she 
- a Ra eee hg pape des: ages resi aon es 
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(22) Waste (Parti) lands: with the advice of old subjects, Munda Khudkattis 
on the assent of the Mankis can legalize it (their holding). The Deputy 
Commissioner shall be informed and new revenue assessments shall be made. 
The revenue shall go to the munda. 


(23) Munda Khudkattis and old subjects can (occupy) as much land as can be 
ploughed and can recommend their allotment under the Agami settlement. 


(24) Khudkatti means one who has been cultivating (vasinda) here from the’ 
beginning. He has cut and cleaned (cleared) the jungle with his own 
hands and cultivated the land. That is why Khudkatti lands are con- 
sidered to be on par (sayunkt) with Khevatdaars. No individual Khevat- 
daar can sell Khevatdaar lands. Khevat means common (sanyunkt). Here the 
Khevatdaar people live in community. As in the case of foreigners their 
inter-relations are governed by laws. There are several families in one 
village. The levels of interactions keep growing. That is why every original 
inhabitant (adi-nivasi) lives in community, within which the collective 
rights of the Khevatdaar is the responsibility of each Khevat. 


(2S) The adivasis are entitled to buy the lands of every caste (jati). They 
enjoy this right as they are the oldest inhabitants of the country, 
Bharat. 

(26) Adivasi Khudkatti land can neither through advances nor bonds Bs sold. 


But it can be donated only to another adivasi. 


(27) Adivasi or Khudkatti lands can be given on lease recorded in legal 
documents with the assent of the Khudkatti. If the lease holder dies 
wEShous any heir the land shall go back to the Khudkatti. 


ooo aes 


we 


Within the institution of the Munda land relations, any disputes that 
may arise are settled by the Manki Munda. The Munda Manki has both 

utive and magisterial powers. He can also lay down the law as well 
ay weaigiia it. He has also the ee over the revenue. 
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‘He is also considered to be a guide and friend. 

Over the numerous single mankis, there is a chief manki. Disputes that 
cannot be settled by the individual manki is brought to the attention 
of the chief manki, who along with two manki (assistants) solves it. 

On settling the dispute, the Deputy Commissioner and district Magistrate 
is informed. If the latter think that it is right then they give their 
(legal) approval. If they disagree, they record their points of object - 
ion and return it to the Munda manki for rethinking. One manki is 
appointed by the deputy commissioner for this purpose. Two Padha and 
Vipuda manki stay with him. The manki appointed by the deputy comm1 — 
ssioner is called the sarkari manki. The first and second padha mankis 
are called panch. They are also called party mankis. They do the job 
of advocates. They present (argue) the cases of their constituencies 
(padhas) and giving the final judgement they shall send it to the 
Deputy Commissioner. They deal mainly with land questions. They also 
keep a record of law and order dealing with social conflicts. 


ges is the manki. 


The mundas and mankis have various powers pertaining to pvolice, Magi-. 
strate and Revenue. In Chotanagpur, the manki munds has executive and 
magisterial powers. Along with this he also enjoys political powers to 


‘-locally lay down and implement the laws. They are agents of the Central 


Government. The Chotanagpur Tenancy Act and Wilkinson Rule are Central 
(government) laws. The manki munda is an organ of the Central government. 
He has dealings with the Deputy Commissioner, Commissioner, Governor and 
President. Leaving aside the Chotanagpur Act and the Wilkinson Rule 

no other law should apply to this area. This area is covered by the 

fifth schedule of the Indian Constitution. Through this institution, 
trimonthly, half yearly and annual reports are sent to the President, 

and only on the basis of these reports are activities and problems of 
this area discussed. 


Padha Assembly Institution 


In this institution, each clan has a chief. He is the Padha King (raja). 
Illegal activities in relation to the clan is judged by him. He also 
settles the disputes related to criminal procedures. 22 clans constitute 
a Pada (phratrie). He also delivers judgements over revenue procedures. 


Out of the 22 padha kings, one king is elected, who is called the maha- 


raja. He manages his kings. He advices them. He hears appeals and re- | 
considers (cases). He is called the chief magistrate. He enjoys supreme 
power. 


The Padha kings administer justice within the phratri caste (jati) -and 
clan. They deliberate on the punishment to be meted to those who have 
joined another society and also decidé what conditions should govern 
his reentry. Disputes pertaining to marriages within the clan are 
settled by him. He also lays down as well as changes the rules and 
administers affairs concerned with marriages. They investigate whether 
any marriage has taken place according to correct procedure. They also 


give judgement over the negligence/omissions of boys/girls in this 
regard, etc. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


If the boy wishes to terminate the engagement at the Lota-Pani 
stage the boy has to give the girl an ox (bull) to compensate 
for her lost prestige as well return the expenses incurred by 
the girl's side. 


If the girl does not like the boy and terminates the engagement 
at Lota Pani stage then she need not give either an ox or return 
the engagement expense. 


If the girl wants to terminate the engagement after Lota Pani § 
Bitan Kutumbha then on termination, the girl has to return all 
the gifts received by her and the ox but not the expenses for 
these expenses are shared by both sides. 


If the boy wishes to leave the girl to terminate the engagement 
after Bada Kutumbha and Lota Pani he has to forego the gifts 


and leave the oxen with the girl. 


If after the marriage, the boy leaves the girl, then the oxes, 
clothes, and bride price shall not be returned. 


If after marriage, the girl leaves the boy before childbirth, the 
boy has the right to recover the bride price, oxen and value "of 
clothes from the girl. 


If the girl leaves the boy for any reason after childbirth, then _ 
both the oxen and whatever the number of children Me remain tae | 
with the boy. — (2 Gath Inesni ig | *o. bie ion 
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(12) If the boy has entered into two marriages and if either of the 
women wishes to voluntarily leave him and the boy doesn't want 
to leave her, then the woman can forcefully terminate her 
marriage and can take her bride price and expenses with her. 


(13) The boy has a right to enter into many marriages when he can 
satisfy all of them and can take care of them. But one marriage 
is the best and most peaceful. If he is negligent in taking 
care of any or all of them, then the property or salary of the 
boy shall be divided between his wives and the boy can stay and 


eat in all the houses. 


(14) If the boy without reason harasses the girl or threatens to harass 
her, then the girl can leave him and take the ox, oride price and 


clothes. 


(15) If the girl does not advice the boy properly, joes not behave 
properly with him or threatens not to behave properly, and deserts 
the boy, then he can recover the bride price, exvenses and clothes 
and send the girl back to her parents. 


(16) If the girl marries outside the adivasi community any non-tribal, 
she need not pay customary tributes to the community. Only the 
purification expenses can be recovered: The girl is allowed to 
marry Munda, Oraon, Khadiya, Santhal, Ho, Birhor, Buruyat(Erenga) . 
She cannot marry in any other jati. Note: Before marriage it is 
advisable to think about the pros and cons adequately and con- 
sequently the boy and girl are given one year's time to think 
and get to like each other. I (Mora Munda) appeal to the community 
that, after marriage the boy and girl should not separate. 


But sometimes due to compelling reasons separation does take 
place. Hence we have to follow the rules laid down above. Both 
the parents should try their utmost to prevent the seperation 
through persuasion. From the standpoint of society whoever is 
at fault has to be persuaded. Sometimes both the parents may be 
at fault, leading to seperation. Consequently the authorities 
i.e. the munda, manki and padah assembly have to make proper 
enquiries and deliver right judgements. 


Jaihra (Sacred grove) 


The sacred grove is left free at the time of cultivation. This is also 
called the abode of the God. In this (grove) mostly the village's 

Pahans performs the puja. He is given the powers of performing the 

puja ceremonies for the entire village. This place is considered a public 
place for the entire village. The entire village has a right over it. 


In this spot cutting of firewood and mud is prohibited and is punish- 
able. From the viewpoint of society adequate punishment will be meted. 
Only on the day of the puja can dry firewood be cut for burning. It 
cannot be carried home. The mud and stones cannot be taken from there 
either to the houses or to another places. This is considered to be a 
sacred place. The full description of this is contained in the 
proclamation. 


i‘. hee 


‘i i 
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The Saasan is also called Kabristhan (cemetry). This is also called 


' Hadgaadi, also called Mudhaghat. Only the Saasan's Khudkattis and old 


subjects can be buried here. Only the original inhabitants can be buried 
here and not anybody from any other jati. There are three divisions 
within this: (1) La Munda Khut (2) Ra Pahana Khut and (3) ‘old inhabit- 
ants (Purana Praja) Khut. From the start the land is divided between 
the villagers into these three parts. Leaving aside the place earmarked 
no person can be buried elesewhere. By and large this custom is pre- 
valent among the Munda community. 


The Purkhon are buried here. Any individual of the clan who is not 
killed by communicable diseases is buried here. \fter being buried a 
slab of stone is placed over them. On the side of his head a long stone 
is positioned called both in earlier and present times as 'patta'. Inly 
the Mundari Khudkattis and old subjects have had the right to position 
the stone and bury. The sticks (wood) from this place as well as the mud 
cannot be cut. Only when the corpse is being buried is the mud dug out, 
and trees are cut and any thing connected with the burial can be used 
from here. Either for burning the corpse or for burying, any wood that 
may be required can be procured from any jungle be it "reserved", "DPF" 
or "PPF'' forest. From the Saasan there is no provision for the wood 
requirements. You are directed to consult the proclamation (hukumnama) . 


An outline of the nature of the Padha assembly 


i ae any boy or girl from the Munda community leaves this community and 


ae to reenter it, only the Padha assembly can discuss this and per- 
eehe purifying ceremonies necessary for this. 


. 


xe an unmarried girl marries someone from other jati and the hus- 
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If a Munda girl is forcibly married by a non Munda boy that 
marriage is illegal and she can reenter the community after the 


due purification ceremony. The defaulter of a forced marriage 
shall be penalized by the Panch Padha assembly. 


If a Munda boy marries a non Munda girl voluntarily and the 
marriage ends in a issueless divorce the boy can reenter the 
community after performing the ceremonies as laid down. 
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Mora munda's Manuscript entitled: The Social customs and rituals of a 
sub sect of the tribal: ''Munda". 

NR nnn nnn nn a nn ee 

This document was given to us by Mora Munda. It is significant because 
this represents the British response to the Kol insurrection which broke out 
between 1831 and 1832. The British were forced to retreat and the Wilkinson 
rules represents the earliest crystallization of the British policy towards 
tribal areas. On the one hand the isolationist policy towards the tribals 
which they were to subsequently follow was a result of their bitter experience 
in crushing the insurrection and on the other hand even the present day laws 
with regard to the prevention of alienation of tribal land to non tribals 
. ; takes as its model these rules and the Chhota nagpur Tenancy act. 


The British response to the insurrection was summed up by Major 
Sutherland as follows: "Like the case of Gonds, the Bheels and other tribes of 
that nature, (in the case of the Kols too) they require a peculiar form of 
government and that which we have introduced into the country does not seem 
suitable. 


I think a serious error was committed introducing our regulation into 
Chhotanagpur in our attempting to create revenue from tax to be levied from 
subjects so uncivilized and poor. 


G The system of civil administration, the extension of our law and of 
jurisdication of our ordinary courts of justice cannot with advantage or safety 
be extended to the jungle estates." : 


; Captain Thomas Wilkinson, the first Governor-General's Agent, brought e 
olhan under the jurisdication of the then South West Frontier Agency under 

on VII of the Bengal Regulation XIII of 1833 whereby civil courts system 
lished. Thus Kolhan came under the direct management of the British 
t. The 31 point Wilkinson rules provided "internal autonomy" to the 

ning units: of the tribes and civil justice with the help of the 
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outsiders. The first two attacks were led by the mundas and mankis against the 
outsiders who had taken over their village and the other tribals were discon- 
tended that their land and villages were under the influence of outsiders. 
These attacks soon spread and tribal insurgents indiscriminately attacked 
Hindus, Muhameddans and other foreigners who were settled in their villages 
engaged in commercial or agricultural pursuits, drove them almost universally 
from their homes and their property were burnt or plundered; and sacrificed 
numbers of those who fell into their hands. Over a thousand non tribals were 
killed. By 26th January 1832, the insurgents had taken complete possession 

of the whole of Chhotanagpur, the residence of the Maharaja and the villages 
in his parghanas, and his five dependencies were at their mercy. The British 
administration were taken completely by surprise and it was quite sometime 
before they could effectively quell the insurrection after the middle of 1832 
till the end of the year. Their cavalry and firearms were too powerful against 
the arrows of the Kols and it was with much difficulty and loss of lives that 
they defeated the insurgents. 


The Hindu, Muslim and Sikh landgrabbers, jobbers and traders were 
attacked who had become powerful through the economic freedom brought by British 
rule and the indiscriminate enforcement of contracts by the courts of law. The 
Maharaja and their smaller lesser rajas-had been Hinduized and brought in crowds 
of hangers on etc. whose services were rewarded by transferring his rights 
over various villages. Whole tribal peasants were being ousted by non tribal 
settlers. Revenue collection and internal administration were left in the hands 
of unscrupulous hindu diwans and his subordinates. They also executed begar 
(forced labour) and several duties (other forms of forced labour) were levied. 


The total land alienated (granted) : 41228 villages in Chhotanagpur, 393 
in Sonepur, 321 in Basur etc. These outsiders secured revenue farms and intro- 
duced rent. The moneylenders and traders had to be sold their services till 
their debt was discharged. The British introduced a tax on hanria and forced 
the cultivation of poppy. 


"The revolt was then in origin a revolt of the dispossessed, of the helots against 
their masters." 


The response of the historians. 


There are two predominant historical points of view one represented by the 
British historians who quite unlike the early British officers involved in 
suppressing it gloated over the causes that led to this and portrayed the revolt 
as the handiwork of 'marauders', ‘lower orders' bandits etc. On the other hand 
Indian historians refer to it as the 'gallant story' and 'heroic struggle’ 
against British Colonialism and include it as a part of the freedom struggle 
against the British. Both these views fail to appreciate the background and the 
causes that led to this situation. Jha (1964) in his well researched book 
criticizes both these points of view: ''The real tragedy of the tribal people of 


The Kol Insurrection of Chhotanagpur, Jagdish Chandra jha, Thacker, Spi 
Calcutta, 1964) sc . » Thacker, Spinck & Co, 


- a . a ee 
that area was that their chiefs, alienated by their conversion to Hinduism and 
the English administrators born and bred in the tradition of English land- 
lordism had no sympathy with the tradition of tribal ownership of land. The 
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former brought in non tribal settlers and the latter a complex administrative 
machinery (the Cornwallis system). 


It becomes clear that from two sides their traditional society was being 
undermined: custom was being undermined by contract, a barter economy by a 
money economy they had not yet learnt to handle, divisions of the land deter- 
mined by tribal customs were replaced by a landlord-tenant relationship. Tribal 
solidarity was being destroyed from within by the Hinduization of the chiefs and 
from without by the presence of the British." (p 241) 


Sinha too in his book Chhotanagpur:1858-1935 when he talks of the 
situation immediately prior to the Kol rebellion argued that "The Raja, the 
Jagirdar Courts, both civil and revenue combined in breaking down the village 
system of the Mundas, Through the aggression of the Zamindars and their tax 
collectors the Thikadaars, the Khundkattidars were deprived of their rights to 
the village itself, but allowed to keep their originally cleared Bhumihar lands. 
(Bhumihari and Khundkatti lands: The Mundaris when they first settled down in 
Chhotanagpur, cleared the jungle and established the villages which came to be 
known as Khundkatti or the village of the family of original settlers. The 
lands, hills,jungle, streams and everything within the limits became the common 
property of the members of the village family or the Khundkatti.After they were 
*deprived of their rights over the village, the original land which they cleared 
was called Bhumihari lands.) 


Relief through Regulation XIII, 1833 


The special uncomplicated rules, framed for the area, gave them relief 
the add police, law officers and revenue collectors, from the abuse and 
of excise farmers and salt darogas. The money lenders and merchants had 
aws ; blunted by the provision about debt which recognized the ip 
bal ppeopie whether raja or ryot. 
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The sixth seminar of the Asian Workers Development Institute was 
organized in collaboration with the Friedrich Ebert Stiftung on 19-20, November, 
1983, at the Bastia Smruti Sadan, Rourkela. The topic was : "Wages, Working and 
Living Conditions of the Mine Workers". This was perhaps the second National 
Seminar to be held on the condition of mine workers in India - the first being the 
one conducted by The People's Union for: Democratic Rights at New Delhi only a week 


before. 


This seminar attracted a fairly wide range of participants -- mostly 
from the mining and industrial regions of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar and 
consisted of workers, militants and trade unionists, researchers, academics and 
social and political workers. In terms of Union-affiliations, most trade unionists 
and workers represented HMS and the others belonged’ to AITUC, INTUC and some inde- 
pendent unions. However, such representational imbalance in terms of India's total 
trade union formation, was - it was argued-purely contingent without being governed 


by any narrow sectarian considerations. 


In order to structure the seminar with an elementary perspective and 
thematic determination, the general problem - "Wages, Working and Living Conditions 
of the Mine Workers" - had been divided into a number of themes. On each of these 
themes a separate session had been arranged for discussion and the sharing of con- 
crete experiences. Certain introductory discussion papers on all the themes had 
been prepared by K. Mahendroo, J. Nag, S.C. Boity and the Shahdol Group. 


Ke Recruitment of Labour in Mining Industries - 
Pre and Post Nationalization (By K. Mahendroo) 


ti. Socio-Political Processes in-Mining- Areas 
(By K. Mahendroo) 


iii. Impact of Mechanization on Mining Workers 
(By K.Mahendroo) 


iv. Environmental Inpacts of Mining 
(By the Shadol Group) 


Vv. Law and Mining Labour (By K. Mahendroo). 


4) al addition to the four above theme papers, Mahendroo had formulated 
a general discussion paper on "Wages, Working and Living Conditions of Mine Workers" 


which concentrated fundamentally on the wage - structure. The two unscheduled papers, 


appreciated highly in the seminar and discussed under relevant themes, were the 
following :- 


i. A small note on Mining Legislation (by Jagadish Nag) 


ii. Safety and Health in Mines (by S.C. Boity) 


The functionality of all these papers was. purely exposito Moreo 
. iV 
all the themes were conceived to constitute the interconnected eanekie of the totali- 
zing problem of the seminar - "Wages, Working and Living conditions of Mine Workers". 
head more oy gi oe are ainy was to understand and know from workers with first- 
-experience, ut all su roblems delineated above. 
various inaugural statements. : ee ae 
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The present report is based on various papers, the detailed minutes 
of the discussions - carried on in English, Oriya and Hindi mediums - and above all 
the information manuscripts provided by various workers from different mining 
regions. 


WAGES, WORKING AND LIVING.CONDITIONS OF THE MINING WORKERS 
A) GENERAL DISCUSSION : 


The discussion paper by Mahendroo argued that in its tempestuous career 
of more than two centuries, the mining industry is yet to overcome its overall 
! retrograde and archaic sectoral character, reflected, as it is, most particularly in 
a the workers', wages, working and living conditions. The second biggest industry in 
the national economy in terms of workers employed (after the railways), the mines 
in India operated with labour-provesses varying from manual (mica and achre) through 
semi-mechanized, to highly labour intensive mechanized methods. 


The wages working and living conditions of the workforce (More than 
7.5 lakhs) are marked by enormous disparity, inequality and differentiation. This is 
due to :(i) the diversity of mine rals; (ii) the variation in technological process 
me of production; (iii) the status of mine-whether it is in public sector or in private 
ee sector or is a captive mine; and (iv) the status of worker - whether permanent or 
-~—-s- €asual or contract worker. 


It was pointed out that whereas the workers in certain captive mines of = 

TISCO, SAIL and NMDC"are probably best-off"', in the private iron ore mines "The wage = 

: rates, working ....... and living conditions are ..... worse". So was the condition a 

eof the coal industry, which, despite nationalization(1973), is still characterized by 

_ enormous problems, (for example) , the contract system, low wages, occupational hazards, — 

; snchment of unskilled workers, and even illegal mining. Moreover, the Vsiuietien a 
es of other minerals are also governed by similar factors". aa 


be Contributing briefly to this general discussion, it was argued by some ate 
that the most formidable mae confronting the workers, related to | 
_the workers' demand for Living Jages which is not reducible to She, 
° im Tecan and struggle from the ranks ott 
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The representative from Purnapani Limestone and jose , 
Quarries, Sundargarh (Orissa) spoke at length about tire wpa pibionee Fe 
living conditions of mine workers in general and the contrac pee _ 
particular. These mines represented a complex co-existence of bo : Ye 
mechanized and manual quarries, with the system of work being most y piec sa 
in the latter. These mines had permanent departmental workers (num oe 
and contract workers (1709), recruited mostly from N. Orissa and S.Bi ar. a 
Consequently, as it was argued, there tends to be a massive discrepancy a e 
wage-rates, as the gradations among workers are numerous and mele eee a 
The proportion of workers from ST, SC and women in these mines are 60% an 6 
(ST), 15% and 5% (SC) and 10% and 48% (women) among the permanent and contract 
workers respectively which clearly indicate the preponderence of women and = 
tribals among contract workers. The following wage statistics provided by the 
Purnapani representative are quite revealing as regards the differentiated wage- 


structure. 


nn nnn nee EE EEE ESSE 


Average Monthly Wage Minimum Wage 
Grades Permanent Contract Permanent Contract 


ee 


Unskilled Rs. 900.00 Rs .150.00 Rs. 877.00 Rs .227.00 
Semi-skilled Rs .1050.00 Rs .230.00 Rs. 975.00 Rs .286.00 
Skilled Rs .1350.00 Rs .350.00 Rs .1150.00 Rs .338 .00 
Clerical Rs .1350.00 Rs .350.00 © Rs .1150.00 Rs .338.00 


Quite clearly, the massive discrepancy in wages of various grades 
of workers and the extremely low wage rates of all types of contract workers 
are the obvious inferences from the above data. The wage rates of contract 
workers are far below the level of any minimum subsistence necessary for their 
physical reproduction. A similar nature of wage-structure prevailed in the 
other mines, as it emerged from the information given by represenatives from 
Dalli Rajhara mines, Nandini mines, |Dolomite , Limestone and local mines in 
Bilaspur and Jharia (M.P.), Dhanbad mines (Bihar), Bisra Limestone Quarries, 
Birmitrapur,*Barsuan and Tensa Iron Ore Mines, Kalta Iron Ore mines, Sundargarh 
Talcher Coal Mines (Orissa) and so on. 


Whereas ‘the Dalli Rajhara and Nandini representatives emphasized 
categorically on the low wage rate and institutionalized cheating and exvloitation 
of the contract workers, the Birmitrapur representatives talked about the illegal 
appropriation of the workers wages through their coerced over-work enforced by 
contractors. The unequal and differentiated character of the wage-structure, it 
was argued by the former, is due to gradations among workers and more so because 
of the contract labour system. The latter specifically emphasized on a close 
collaboration of various parasitic elements like government officials, mine 
management, contractors, liquor merchants, loan sharks etc. who constituted the 
various interests in this hierarchical system of Industrial Subinfeudation. 
These factors affected the wage-structure of workers and increased its internal 
discrepancies. : 
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As the representative from Kalta Iron Ore mines stated "Out of 
a total of 1386 workers here the number of departmental workers i.e. 746(regular 
256 and piece-rated workers 490) and that of the contract workers, 640''. The 
wages differential is marked characteristically between the departmental and 
contract labour. Even leaving aside the regular departmental workers, the 
piece-rated departméntal workers, get far higher wage (who earned Rs. 33, 17 for 
"Haz ri'' and Rs.41.46 for 'Raising' work per day: 1 CMB) than the contract 
workers (who in contract, earned per day Rs.8.75 and Rs.18.75 respectively for 
the same work). Moreover, very many other discrepancies between workers of other 
grades existed too. The discussion paper by Mahendroo, who had undertaken 
certain concrete enquiries, put it thus: "Effectively, the departmental workers 
manage a monthly income of.Rs.800.00 or more while the contract labour can at 
best manage around Rs.350.00 only'' in the Kalta mines under H.S.L. This differen- 
tiality is reflected in other areas of workers" life as well. Thus the statement 
continues "while the departmental workers have facilities like housing, medical 
(assistance) etc., as per agreement, the contract labour live in Kucha Jhumpries 
set up in camps with no facilities like electricity, clean water, sanitation etc. 
Besides being piece-rated they have no hours of work. The jobs of contract workers 
are secure only as long as the contractor has work and they are in his good books". 


This overall problem, then, has indirect reflection in other 
"benefits' the workers are entitled to. Mahendroo's enquiries on some mines of 
Sundargarh and Keonjhar districts revealed that mining allowance was generally 
not given and "'such situations prevail in Barusuan, Kiriburu and other captive 
mines of (Rourkela) Steel Plant''. These mines too were characterized by the 
low wage-rate of contract workers. In the private Iron Ore mines of Keonjhar- 
Bonai belt, the workers' wage-rate, living and working processes are uncertain and 
dependent on orders from MMTC. When these orders are less, the contract labour 
fail to get employment. In fact, at present, due to MMTC-s decision to curtail 
ore purchases, about 25000 mines in Keonjhar -Bonai belt are loosing their 
source of livelihood. A major crisis is in the offing". 


The numerous constituents of 'workers' LIVING WAGE - facilities 
like housing, water-supply, medical care, marketing,education, transport and 
coumunication, insurance cooperative shops, occupational and legal safeguards 
and the like are provided at best with incredible inefficiency and in most cases: 
not provided at all. Consequently the concept of Social Welfare does not exist 
in the adequate sense, and, as one represenative from MP put it, the result 

a being wrimag i - 
nibiy wretched conditions of existence of mass workers''. This was further intensi- 
fied by usury, dalali system, corrupt unions, repressive management and trigger- 
happy cops. If the permanent workers got ‘the minimum wage necessary for their 
bare physical reproduction, the contract workers got far below this level of 
"historical minimum'. Moreover, as many workers' representatives emphasized, in 
the context of the inflational movement of market prices, the real wage is always 


bi! than it appears in money terms. 


- Summarizing the first session's discussion, Mr. M. Mohanty © 
zec ioe theese wnsior conclusions applicable to all such specific cases. 

e is a massive difference in wage-rates between contract labourers 
rkers. Secondly, minimum wage-rates are implemented only at those 
orkers unionization happens to be strong enough to fight for 

y, mechanized mines are more improved compared to the 
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RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRIES - PRE AND POST NATIONALIZATION 


A) GENERAL DISCUSSION : 


In the initial expository presentation, Mahendroo gave a sketchy 
outline of the history of recruitment mechanism in coal mining sector with 
specific emphasis on the historical evolution of the contract labour system. He 
divided the pre-nationalization (1973) period into pre-independence and post- 
independence phases. What emerged from his statement is that the labour-market 
in the mining sector had not crystallized adequately prior to '47 on account 
of low wages, hard work processes and distant locations of mines. The zamindars 
who owned mines looked for tribals as recruits by giving them small plots of 


land. 


The historical genesis of the phenomenon of Industrial 
Subinfedudation can be situated in this period, when the demand for more 
workers led to the birth of the system of contractors or Sirdars‘, crystallizing 
thereafter into this dadan system. Under the companies and contractors, we now 
have a mass of contract workers who were reduced to the status of 'bondage' , 
despite’ their preference to direct recruitment by Companies. After independence 
this system of Industrial Subinfeudation continued, under which the rampant 
appropriation of the workers' earnings, directly and indirectly, went on unabated. 


This notwithstanding, the ‘improvement in working conditions' and 
elevation of wages now led to the greater inflow of proletarianized peasants and 
tribals into this sector. In short, in respect to the work-force in mining sector, 
the inner significance of independence was that it created conditions for an 
organized labour market in place of the unorganized labour recruitment system 
of the pre-independence period, and this characterized the development of labour 
recruitment system till 1973. } 


However, after nationalization new problems arose. Mechanization 
led to retrenchment of unskilled workers, who mostly happened to be form the 
ranks of SCs, STs and women. Now the problem of unemployment gave rise to 

ideologically retrograde movement of populist inspirations - like, for example, 
"Sons of the Soil" movement seeking to displace 'outsiders' with 'local' 
recruits, or the worker demand for the hereditary recruitment, etc. 


B) SPECIFIC CASES : 


Only very few representatives talked about the relative historical 
aspects, concerning workers recruitment, in their respective mines. For instance, 
referring to his experience at Koraput. mines (Orissa) the Purnapani representative 
pointed out that whereas the tribals were not 'interested' in wage earning 

earlier, presently the growth of money economy and money wage system, the breakdown 
of traditional subsistence economy, the low agricultural productivity and the 
expansion of landless agricultural labourers etc. have led to a change in 
occupational composition of population. Now such displaced people work es mine __ a 
labourers.. These, many others observed, were the reasons for the availablity of = = 
surplus labour and hence unemployment. eee ee 


In such a situation there is increasing demands made by Unions __ 
to recruit 'local' people. Referring to this mtorr! recruitment > “ie 
representative from Biramitrapur argued that the lies at the def al 
level, as it is difficult to define what is '1 which'local' pec 
to be recruited. Such demand gives enormous advantage to the 


ot 


muakited, ee local population of backward regions must be given he ki 
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and recruitment authorities who indulge in corruption, nepotism and 
favouritism under the umbrella of its definitional technicalities. He too 
argued that the "Real Sons of Soil" never got the benefit out of this policy 
and on the contrary" are brutally treated''. The evicted people from mining and 
industrial regions are either not given compensation and employment or at best 
given very little compensation for the loss of land and livelihood. Moreover, 
under this system, the corrupt'unions and mine management determine the policy 
of recruitment and define and redefine it in accordance with their convenience. 
The Dalli-Rajhara and Nandini mines representative agreed with this whereas 
the Talcher representative pointed out that under such policy, the mines 
management got absolute upperhands both before and after nationalization. 
Whereas two specific methods of recruitment were followed prior to nationalization 
(i) appointment by management and (ii) dadan system of recruitment through 
contractors - after 1973 in addition to these, the system of direct and depart- 
mental appointments has been introduced. Under this increasing emphasis on 
direct appointment connections with bribing of, and subordination to , mine 
management are necessary to get employment, and this, in turn breeds corruption, 
nepotism etc. The "Son of the Soil" movement too gained ground in context of 
heavy competition for jobs on account of availability of surpius labour. 
Referring to this. the Dhanbad representative observed that the overall 
recruitment policy after 1973 has led to massive corruption and the official 
"SC, ST Improvement Policy" has been a deceptive slogan to hide corruption and 
nepotism. Financial graft is institutionalized by means of registration of 
false names against whom " wages are given", and sale of jobs, of "illiterate 
workers" to-the surplus workers who in turn pay money. The mine management, 
contractors, official, Police etc. all share this illegally appropriated 
money. 


> 


While summarizing the session's discussion, Mr. M. Mohanty stated 
that the Public Sector ( and even the Unions) did not have systematic work force 
or recruitment policy governed by consistent and rational principles - a policy 
broader than the narrow policy of employment. Moreover, the regional development 
variations and unevenness of technical education, in context of mine mechanization 
and need for skilled workers, is not done away with. That led to uneven and 
imbalanced character of recruitment. Besides, he argued, the "Sons of the 
Soil" policy can have negative implications for the workers' movement as it smacks. 
of obvious parochialism and chauvinism. However, such movements should be 
directed against the regional variations in allround growth, and that is how 
this can have positive implication. However, in matters of recruitment of 
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| GENERAL DISCUSSION: 


ye In his introductory statement Mahendroo argued that the enormous. 
on of money power breeds its own adverse social and political 
a tnd embodying the phenomenon of Industrial 
| t, bribery corruption, theft, illegal mining 
money, tout Unions, mafia gangs or paramilitary 
rackets, gambling dens, illegal loansharks, | 
ess in mines not only leads to the forcible 
but at social and political spheres,, | 
tarization ocean the — class. - 
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The workers, through their process of learning, very often organize to combat 
these processes. 


B) SPECIFIC CASES 


The representative from Dhanbad - the most turbulent region in the 
sense discussed above - observed that in both private and public mines, it is not 
the "educated" management officials but the illiterate contractors and mafia 
gangs who rule. The cops treat the workers movements with savage ruthlessness 
and brutality, which has led the Dhanbad workers to a state or "rebellious ment- 
ality". The younger generation of workers show greater militancy and insurgency, 
though there is a general lack of proper perspective and leadership. The middle 
class elements who seek to "organize" and "build-up" workers' movements and 
consciousness have predominantly negative impact, save few cases of "honest" people. 
It was argued that, "in short the situation in Dhanbad is explosive and any thing 
may happen" there. 


. Referring to Baula Chromite mine near Anandapur and Talabasta 
Chinaclay mine, Banki (Orissa), a political worker observed that here the workers 
are "ignorant, fearful, and oblivious of their rights". Hence the repressive : 
mine management succeeds in preventing free unions to emerge. 'Union Leaders" 
can at best be the instruments of the management, which too promotes paramilitary 
mafia activities. In absence of legal protections the working hours in stone 
quarries of Orissa extend from 12 to 16 hours. In short, he argued, the conditions 
of workers in unorganized sector was far worse than workers in organized sector. 
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IMPACT OF MECHANIZATION ON MINING WORKERS : 


A) GENERAL DISCUSSION : 


It was pointed out by Mohendroo in his discussion paper that the 
process of mechanization has generated a debate on two sides: one, side Of indust- 
rial production; and other the side of employment. Besides, the factors connected 
with mechanization, like quality of production, cost of production, import of 
machinery, market requirements, geological factors in mine areas etc. are quite 

; important. 


- . Mechanization and the attendant rationalization of the work-process 
in mines (Mainly coal and iron ore) has been on increase of late. The mines were 
exploited manually or at best semi-mechanically, a few years back, although such 
labour process still remains widespread. 


The specific form of mechanization in Indian Mines-rather a form 
of Inorganic Mechanization --- is the-outcome of an unorganized drive for 
Se cone ration of technical conditions of production in order to maximize profit. 
One major effect of this is massive retrenchment of unskilled workers (who most 
often are women, SCs and STs) and hence widespread unemployment. Moreover, 


dependence on foreign technology due to such an industrial strategy leads to the 
ems of drain of foreign exchange, of retardation in growth of indigeneous 


— tec ] » of maintenance of increased costs and lesser production on account 
of the under utilization of foreign machines. 


While repudiating two major official justifications of mechaniz . 

_ ation --- (i) increased production, and (ii) lesser cost of production --- it was 
petit whereas the first argument may be correct, it overlooks the problem 
oduction of iron ore due to lack of markets and consequent piling up 

closure of mines, retrenchment of workers and even sale of ores below 

9st. Besides, the second argument about lesser cost of production 
as production in manual mines was cheaper strictly due to super- mt 
of manual workers. 


, it was Bi hee "mechanization does seem to be inevit- 
of ee oe ee ae x eae 
at en a end dntervention in a ecannes aK 
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It must be a form of rationalization without bringing in its train 


and needs. 
its adverse consequences like unemployment etc. In this context Mr. Samantral 


suggested that the Chinese model of mine-mechanization--a context the eae 
graphically comparable to India -- must be emulated, as it is enormou = a 
ful in respect of avoiding the negative consequences of i Per perio 
emerged in the discussion that one of the aims of mechanization ~ o estab : 
industrial peace. As mechanized sectors have lesser workers it becomes easie 


for the employers and management to break their agitations. 


B) SPECIFIC CASES 


It was generally agreed by all respresentatives that mecahnization 
and even semi-mechanization have led to drastic unemployment. A political worker 
with prolonged experience in the Orissa collieries stated that "mechanization has 
led to unemployment in all coal mines in Orissa''. In "Coal Industries mechani- 
zation in loading has rendered more than 32000 contract workers redundant". — The 
representatives from Dhanbad, Purnapani, Birmitrapur, Keonjhar, Kalta, Dalli-Raj- 
hara etc. referred to the massive retrenchment of unskilled workers, who are mostly 
from SC,ST, and Women origins, as a result of mechanization. 


It was noted that in mines under Eastern Coalfields Ltd., out of 
3600 workers of private companies, more than half are retrenched. It too was 
observed that the total women employment in mines had declined from 1.09 lakhs 
(21.2% of total work-force) to 0.75 lakhs (11.9%) which was a decline of 47.4 per 
cent, when the total employment of workers had risen from 5.49 lakhs to 6.30 lakhs. 
Similar retrenchment of SC and ST workers was observed. Resistence against such 
processes was disastrous. Reference was made in this context to Bailadila crisis 
of 1978 when the agitation against the retrenchment of 10000 workers led to the 
massacre of 300 to 500 workers by police and paramilitary forces. In this seminar, 
most representatives, however, sought reformist solution to the problem. 'Mechani- 
zation with greater employment," turned out to be the basic perspective in most 
agruments. Mr. Venkatshwar's idea of 'partial mechanizaton' was the most singular 
example of this line of thought. 

* 

The Jharia representative argued that mechanization "leads to lesser 
production" and unplanned introduction of machines breeds administrative ineffici- 
ency and anarchy in production. The result was a decline in productivity. The 
_Purnapani representative argued: "..... the previous 10 years data show higher 
productivity in manual mines than in mechanized mines. This is due to unplanned 
mechanization. The same was the views of representatives from Tensa in Keonjhar 
and Dalli-Rajhara. However, they welcomed planned and rational mechanization 
that did not result in labour displacement and other adverse effects. It was 
argued that the lack ef technical education leads to accidents and increased 
mechanical hazards. The Talcher representative argued: '"Mechanization no doubt 
is preferable but it is proved that it is more expensive and uneconomical than 
production done manually. "Organic Mechanization must replace the unplanned, 
profit-oriented unorganized wad in shore Ynocgendoy Mechanization. Criticisms and 
attacks were rained upon the foreign capitalist coaceiad aie tiaae their own 
technology into Indian mines through manifold overt and covert political pressures. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACTS OF MINING 


A) GENERAL DISCUSSION : 


Unfortunately, the Shahdol Group from the M.P. Collieries, 
that had prepared the discussion paper "Mineral Resources and ovr Mining" 
did not have any formal representative’ in the seminar. 


However, their note observed that during 30 years (1958-80) 
there was a rise in monetary income from mines by 34 times. As mineral 
resources are unevenly distributed in India and therefore concentrated in 
limited zones" it is these areas which have to bear the brunt of the environ- 
mental implications". 


The ecological impact of mining ---- a determinate metabolism 
between man and nature ---- is observed on land resources, water-aquatic resources 
and air and consequently on forests, agrarian economy, rainfall etc. The mine 
regions experience problems like denudation of vegetation cover, deforestation, 
soil erosion, decline in pastor and agricultural space, destruction of wild-life, 
__ pressure on agrarian activity. Adjacent land of mines (road, storage, township, 
stock yards, railways) are also rendered unfit for future use. Moreover, under- 

- ground and overground water pollution due to discharge of dust, carbon monoxide, 
carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, nitrogen oxide etc. as a result of subterranean 
fires and blasts,’ constitutes a major problem. 

7" The social implications of this form of metabolism between man 
and nature are enormous. Mr. Boity's paper catalogued the occupational 
_ diseases resulted by the ecological impurity and pollution in mining regions. 


ae 


SPECIFIC CASES : 
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referred to various diseases due to bad water supply. Such problems were 
further aggravated by absence of adequate social welfare_measures. Given 

the lack of proper safeguards against accidents and occupational hazards , 
more accidents occur in mechanized mines. In 1981 there were 8 major 
accidents per 1000 workers at highly mechanized Singareni mines. The Talcher 
representative stated that lack of proper roofing led to frequent accidents 
and hardly any measure was being taken to protect workers from the 
consequences of dirty and hazardous works. 


It was a commonly expressed grievance that the workers' social 
welfare as a real and practical concept does not exist. The problem of housing 
is ubiquitous. As the Purnapani representative argued the worker with his 
family has.to live in "'a tiny one room set up which he only occassionally gets 
in the tin-shed barrack". Same is the case with Dalli-Rajhara, Nandini mines 
and private mines at Kodba and Muripa with "hardly any housing and medical 
facilities and safeguards against accidents and professional hazards". In 
Kalta mine regions workers have to live in very bad houses with "no electricity 
and health facilities", where as in Birmitrapur workers suffer from" terrible 
hygenic conditions" and live with families in suffocating one-room set ups 


built 40 years ago. 


Helmets are now provided in very many cases. Use of industrial 
chemicals without protective safeguards lead to diseases like cancer, anemia 
etc. As a political worker put it about Talcher mines (around) 90% of workers 
suffer from serious diseases and moderate sickness" caused by negative 
environmental conditions and hazardous labour-process. 


All such adverse conditions are contrary to the "life style and 
facilities enjoyed by the self-helping high officials in mine management", 
the Birmitrapur representative commented categorically. Mr. Boity argued that 
workers' movement must be built up on 'social' and not merely ‘economic’ 
demands. Such movements should centre programmatically around demands for 
safety precautions, good house keeping, safety propaganda and techniques, 
periodic medical check-up, filtered water first-aid stations, first-aid rooms, 
pit head bath etc. 


The Dhanbad representative emphasized on the vicious problems 
emnating out of the pervasive deforestation due to mining all over South 
Bihar. This, he argued has led to decline in agrarian productivity, contraction 
in arable areas, soil erosion, destruction of the pre-existing community-life 
of tribals. This too was the case elsewhere. Deforestation resulted by | 
unorganized and unplanned mining has rendered Keonjhar one of the major districts 
in India facing problem of pervasive soil erosion. 


LAW AND MINING LABOUR 


A) GENERAL DISCUSSION : 


Mr. Nag's discussion paper -- "A small note on M 7 
-- gave a brief historical sketch on: the evolution of labour poy tolga tind 
1890s. With an unorganized form of development during the early years, the 1920s 
witnessed the first attempt towards their systematization. Only in 1923-4 the 
Mines Act was brought into effect with provisions for hours of work, weekly 
holidays, prohibitory orders on employment of children in underground mines etc. 
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Still 17 to 18 hours of working day was common and continued despite the 
1928 legal measures against it. The Royal Commission of Labour, 1929 and 
Indian Mines Amendment Act, 1935 sought to reduce the working hours to 9, to 
, promote safety measures and to employ adolescents only with medical 
certificates of physical fitness. Thereafter the growth of workers' movements 
and mining disasters compelled the colonial bureaucracy to pass the Coal 
Mine Safety Act, 1939, which like others was largely unfulfilled. 


After 1947, the Mines Act, 1952, provided for wider application 
of the legislations. It provided specific working hours, rest intervals, 
over-time wage, weekly rest day, leave with wages etc. , whereas the Payment 
of Wages Act sought to protect minimum wage. Workmen' s compensation, 
maternity benefit provident funds were also legally guaranteed on paper through 
various Acts. 


All these notwithstanding, all these measures remained only on 
paper and amounted to no more than a mere 'Consolation' to mine workers. This 
grotesque contradiction between what is provided in lav and what really exists, 
was to be the primary aspect emphasized by all participants. 


After the nationalization of 1973, whereas these " maladies 
_ continued many other new problems creeped in". The private owners were now 
nly substituted by mine management. The ignorance or backward level of 
 Sdasciquaites of workers, is now exploited by the administration that encourages 
multiplicity of unions. Non-implementation of legal provisions, curruption, 
manipulation of law, victimization of militant workers, delay involved in 
legal formalism and proceduralism, retention of contract system etc. still tend 
to exist despite the legal provisions to the contrary. The Shahdol Groups' 
made valid conclusive arguments as regards the failure of most legal 
ures ; '"' --- these have remained on paper due to two causes. Firstly , the. 
of mines presents a social configuration making it easier to ignore 
_secondly, the economic considerations force the mine managements to 
zation roach siaimgger operation". 


the Dhanbad 
— : 
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to work in dark tunnels. He pointed out that "after nationalization such 


accidents (like the one in 1964 when 263 workers were blasted off in coal 


mines have increased", as the management is corrupt and inefficient. No 


proper verification and repair of the old system of technotogical- 7 
infrastructural arrangements, was done after nationalization despite the 
legal provision to the contrary This leads to greater occupational 

hazards" laws for the welfare of workers exist only on paper but their 
implementation is far too marginal". Or as the Talcher representative 
complained, despite legal provisions on paper "The welfare activities at these 


places (mines of Orissa) are nil''. He also observed that ''Laws prevalent 
in our country (for workers' welfare) are not sufficient. Even these laws 
are not properly carried out by the court as well as the management". In 


Purnapani Mines, and elsewhere, accidents are too frequent due to violation 

and non-implementation of various regulations. The employers generally get 

away with payment of compensation -- ( which they very often do not pay or pay 
under great pressure) -- to the accident victims and are pardoned by the public 
despite their deliberate negligance leading to workers deaths and casualities. 
Stricter punishment to such'"criminal employers" was called for, as "non- 
observance of rules and regulations leading to industrial hazards happens 

to be deliberate crime". 


In short the problem remains in the fact that law for the 
all-round welfare of workers remains merely on paper. Even statutory provisions 
are not implemented. The remedy lay with workers, it was suggested, who must 
unionize, unite and fight for the implementation of the abstract and inoperative 
legal provisions for their welfare. 


While delivering the concluding statement, Mr. Mohanty commented 
that the seminar raised a number of questions. First , the mining sector has 
become a weak link in the national economy, as it is treated as a raw material 
supplying complex. There is a tendency to consider this as a peripheral sector 
that is only to be exploited to the maximum. While the investment here is very 
low and the return is exceedingly high, it is important and necessary for all 
to know who makes the profit, how this profit is appropriated legally and illegally 
by various spurious interests and at whose’cost. Second, the all round conditions 
of working men in this sector is characterized by unparalleled misery and 
degradation, despite paradoxically enough, the lucrative character of benefits 
enjoyed by both private and public sectors. This comes out fairly clearly from 
all the six different themes discussed in the seminar ; --- the themes which 
focus on various facets of a singularly totalizing question : Conditions of Mine 
Workers. Third, the weakness of India's developmental strategy iS reflected 
precisely in this sector in the condition of its workers, in its distorted 
mechanization and its unplanned and myopic method of rationalization drives. 


SANJIB K. RAUT 


INTERVIEW WITH DR. R.C. GUPTA, A PRIVATE PRACTITIONER IN 165 
PARASIA, DISTRICT CHHINDWARA, ‘M. P. ON THE HEALTH CONDITIONS 
OF COAL MINE WORKERS 


i; Since you have worked in the Western Coal Fields Ltd. hospital, can you 
give an idea of the percentage of coal mine workers who suffer from T.B.? 


A. Oh yes, T.B. is a common disease both among workers and their dependants. 
My estimate is that in this area (Gurhi, Ambara § Newton coal mines) bet- 
ween 45 and 50% are patients of this disease. Asthma is also in the same 
range. We can say in general that of the major diseases, T.B. constitutes 
half the cases and bronchial asthma the other half. 


Q. What about pneumoconiosis? 


A. This disease is likely to attack those workers working in the mines who 
operate drilling machines or coal-cutting machines. The prevalence of this 
disease among other workers is quite low. The drillers and cutters are 
more vulnerable because when they drill or cut, a lot of dust flies, both 
coal dust as well as stone dust. If this dust is not cleared in the proper 
way and the workers have to work in such an atmosphere, then this dust ent- 

-ers their lungs. Due to the daily intake of this dust it accumulates and 
solidifies in the lungs. In the beginning the worker experiences a certain 

a heaviness in the chest, later on he starts coughing and has difficulty in 
breathing. The initial symptoms are like asthma when they come for treat- 

‘ment they are treated for asthma. Only by taking an X-ray can you,establish _ 
that they are in reality not suffering from asthma but from pneumoconiosis. 


_~ oo ae 


Q. What is the percentage of workers suffering from pneumoconiosis in this 
seuaeny . 


t 


it 10% of the workers. Those who work for more than five years in dril- 
or Sheet Tages are vulnerable and their chances of contracting pneu- 


[Prevention which by and large is not — 
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I have talked with some of the officials of the Western Coal Res and 
they claim that to date they have not come across a single case 0 
pneumoconiosis. What do you have to say about that? 


As I have told you the incidence of pneumoconiosis is quite considerable. 
Also it is combined with other diseases. At the start, X-rays of pneu- 
moconiosis is similar to those of asthma patients and heavy smokers. For 
the case of pneumoconiosis there are X-rays of standard specification 
available from Switzerland and supplied by WHO. By comparing the patients 
X-ray with the standard it is possible to ascertain whether the disease 1s 
pneumeconiosis or some other disease like asthma. But that requires ex- 
perience for otherwise it might pass as a normal X-ray. 


Has the Government taken any measures for this? 


Yes the government does offer many facilities for the workers. If it be- 
comes known that a worker is suffering from pneumoconiosis then he is rem- 
oved from that job. If he is operating a drilling machine, he is shifted 
from there and given a surface job. There is a rule/provision about this. 
They will also be paid a compensation of Rs.10,000 for damaged lung. But 


the snag is that the local doctors don't have the authority nor the compe- 


tence and consequently cannot diagnose pneumoccniosis at the early stages. 
Hence it is not declared that this is the case. Consequently the worker 
continues: working in the same atmosphere. He may then die of asthma. In 
Dhanbad a pneumoconiosis board has been set up. All the mine workers whe- 
ther they work in coal mines, cement plants or gold mines etc. can go only 
to that medical board. The final diagnosis and assessment of percentage of — 
cases of pneumoconiosis can only be done there. But the problem is that 
workers from all over India have to go there and the medical board meets 
only once a month. The Board can only examine 8 to 10 workers. In a whole 
year they can examine no more than 100 to 150 workers. In this situation 
many workers find that their turn never comes for diagnosis. Some die and 
others retire while waiting to be diagnosed. In this way they are not able 
to procure justice. If'the authorities could train some of the local doctors 
in the mining hospitals, then they would be able to diagnose pneumoconiosis 
in the early stages. 


You have talked about the problems of airborne diseases. What is the situa- 
tion with respect to waterborne diseases? 


There is no systematic scheme for water supply in the coal mines. In some 
mines there is a centralized water supply procured from nearby river, puri- 
fied to some extent and supplied. Others find their own sources from far _ 
away wells or the water used in the mines is supplied directly. The water 
that collects in the underground mines is acidic and they are not able to 
purify this water. They don't have water purification plants. The acidity 
in the water causes burning and pain in the stomach and the incidence of 
gastro-entitis, cholera can be very high. Especially during the monsoons 
when dirty river water is supplied, there are so many cases of gastroentitis 
that the hospitals cannot cope with it. Even if the mine water is supplied 


but if the water is purified then perhaps the incidence of such diseases will 
drastically fall. 


In this connection the coal authorities and the civil authorities should af", 
cooperate to make some arrangements. In the case of hyperacidity there is ee 
burning sensation in the stomach, vomitting, anxiety. If this state con- 
. 
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tinues ulcers develop in the stomach. Vomitting of blood takes place and 
sometimes the ulcer bursts causing death. People should realise that if 
purified water cannot be communally supplied they should atleast boil the 
water before drinking. 


How is the living conditions of workers here? 


In the earlier days when the mines were privately owned the workers worked 
for short periods for a year or two perhaps. They used to leave their 


families behind in their native places and lived in cramped conditions in 
camps. Later on they brought their families but the accomodation has remai- 
ned the same without ventilation. 


How many rooms do they have? 


In most cases two, a kitchen and bedroom. They don't have proper bathroom 
and latrine facilities. Consequently there is a lot of contamination and 
there is filth all around. They also use coal burners. Since there is an 
abundance of coal these burners are on for 24 hours. Consequently the in- 
cidence of T.B. amongst the dependents is also high. Also very often they 
close all the doors etc. and go to sleep with the burner on. Carbon mono- 
ee eee comlates in the room and many cases of death while sleeping have — 
taken place, especially in winter. The drainage system is bad, leading to te: 
cidence of malaria. A few years back malaria was eradicated but it 55 
has age n become a menace, If the workers in the absence of social measures 
tan pe Genres to take precautionary measures like in the use of coal bute es 
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INTERVIEW WITH Mr. RATANLAL, A COAL MINER SUSPECTED TO BE 68 


SUFFERING FROM PNEUMOCONIOSIS 


Q. Where are you working? 

A. In Saleman mine. 

Q. Where were you before? 

A. Before this I was working under contractors. Earlier on I was working in 
Jhamkunda. I worked 15 years in Jhamkunda, 6 to 7 years under a contrac- 
tor and have been working in this mine since 1973: 

Q. Are you going for duty now? 

Q. No, I am under treatment at the hospital. I am not well. I have had brea- 
thing trouble for tite last 3 to 4 years. I have not been able to go to work 
for the last 3 months. I have not been able to get admitted into the comp- 
any hospital for they give me medicines and send me back. (coughs and has 
breathing difficulty). The medicines don't bring any relief. The sickness 

_is increasing even though I take more than 40 tablets daily. i= 
ae g. Are you receiving your wages now? 

A. I received only 15 days sick leave payment. For the rest of the period I 
don't know whether I will get paid. : ate: 

Q. Do you have this breathing trouble continually. 


Yes, but it gets worse at night. 


“QQ. In this situation you Seite nae to load tubs...? 
Ae Yes” pf about 3,45 days ‘in a wonth |.. {nor wieny aonb: 
i ial ae eg oh days in a month .. (not clear) 


Q. What work do you do in the mines? a 


Only for 2 or 3 days in a month. 
And the rest of the days? 


I am marked absent. I may be granted leave or not. 


Does your sickness increase when you go into the mines? 


Yes, I can't breathe. I feel choked because of poor ventilation (and the 
dusty atmosphere). 


Now they have laid you off? 

Yes, they don't allow me to work in the mines anymore. 
Are you being paid now? 

No. 


When you went for treatment did the doctor tell you what you are suffering = 
from? 


No he has not revealed the nature of my sickness. The welfare doctor ask- 
eins eoea medication and report for work saying'l can't give you medical 


— a doctors certification and he sibel 2. Ses org 
job ar n¢ eee een se Sera eee same es) ae 
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DISCUSSION WITH A GROUP OF COAL MINERS AT KAMALPUR NEAR KASTURBA a 


INCLINE IN GURHI-AMBADA. (THE DISCUSSION WAS HELD AFTER A MINER 
WAS INJURED IN THE MINE). 


Did you not adopt safety measures while load- 


Q. How did you hurt your fingers? 
ing? 
A: One of the logs holding up the roof got loosened. As we were working in a 


log got dislodged, I slipped and fell. 


narrow and confined space, when the 3 
s of my outstretched hands. 


forward and the falling log spliced the finger 


Another worker: That is a result of unsafe working conditions. If they had 
installed the log in another place, he would not have got hurt. (Foremen) 
work in a careless way and lay the blame on the workers. The loaders only 
get by and large injured and yet the loaders are exclusively blamed. One of 
our coal workers had operated on a tub one day back and he also got hurt in | 
the same pit though further down. The next day this person got hurt in a 
nearer place. But after the first accident they ought to have closed the 
pit or atleast fenced the portion properly. But they did not take any action. 
When his colleagues went to demand compensation, they were given a chargeshe- 
et instead for the injured worker (for not raising production). This haras- 
‘sment for increasing production is demonic. By increasing production, we is 
lose in several ways. Safety measures have to be ignored and if we work 
with safety we don't get incentives. Safety interferes with incentives for 
increased production, © ee 
. eas 
They wish to make us work for seven days to increase production. So what ~ 
if the production increases? That means our strength will be completely = wor 


drained away, There is also a danger to the mines also. If we work for 
- seven days how can the mines be protected? : Bi ee’ 


If we work for seven days, the mines cannot be protected, trimming cz 
be properly done, the machines won't work well. The condition of the mi nee 
will go bad and moreover our health would deteriorate. If we work seven _ 
days we will be continuously tired, we would be continuously apathetic it 
a our work. If a worker does not get sufficient rest due to excess 
a he becomes accident prone. Not only accidents but the worke1 
is extremely dangerous to our health, By entering int 


T.B., pneumoconiosis. ae 
‘ a. ) ae 2 — pe : cs = a Z ’ a a es . ‘ ” 
a 7” ame = Se = So : et = i 


for drinking purposes as no other water is available. By drinking this water 
the stomach gets upset, it pains, the back aches, the seema pains, and various 
forms of disease becomes prevetent. In the hospital the only medicine you get 
is a mixture. 


Brother let me tell you that the lack of facilities that we suffered in the 
days of the company (before nationalization), that difficulty continues till 
today. No change and no benefit. In the days of the company when injusti- 
ces took place we couldn't go anywhere for justice, and the same is the case 
today. If you don't go for one day then you get a chargesheet. If you don't 
get your coal quota, You cannot pay the rent. (one line not clear). In the 
earlier days I don't know how the workers were able to save anything. Now 
they claim that each worker is getting 1000 Rs. 


In the company days we earned Rs.15/- to Rs.i6/-, we spent S to 6 Rs. on food 
and saved the rest (per week). Today we cannot save anything. The people 
say that coalworkers earn a lot. But the prices have risen so high that when 
we go to the bazaar we have to blow up all our money. People say that the 
workers squander their money in liquor. I don't drink any liquor and yet I 
_ don't save any money. The price of dal is Rs.10. Inflation has driven up 
=o papeace of oil. The conditions have not improved in comparison to the com- 
| The facilities have not improved, neither for medication nor for 
for safety measures. Even till today only 18% of the workers have 
i with houses. The house rent allowance is only Rs.18 when we 
.50 to Rs.60 as rent. While earlier on the maliks were accumu- 
‘today the managers are accumulating money. By underquoting pro- 
[s, the balance of coal is pilfered, sold and fills the pockets 
No o aie even bothers to catch them stealing coal. These things 


THE MINERS DILEMMA 


ASBESTOS POLLUTION OR JOBS p re *. 


Roro Asbestos mines - Interview with Gomia Sundi 


For how many years have you worked in the mines? 


15 years. 


What was the nature of your job? 


I was the Plant Fitter. 


Since when has the mine been in opperation? 


I forgot exactly when, most probably from 1963. 


When was the union formed? 


In 1974. 

What were the issues that you took up? . ; ei es Ee 
. 2 Folens ; a a 

Previously we belonged to 'Green Flag' (Jharkhand eee 

arty). Afterwards we heard about Red Flag (Communist Party) ; re , 

people said the party is doing excellent work in Chiriburu .  _ 

mines, so we went there. We called him to Burla Topi and i sein . 


then we built organisations in different villages and then 
the movement started. Immediately the management raised the — 

hue and cry in panic 'The Red Flag is coming, the Red Flag = 

is coming, don't go, don't join them.'' Then they started 

= Liat — the eee declared 'Lock-out'. 


a 
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"Therefore, we have joined hands with the Red Flag and we will fight 
and re-open the mines, get our jobs back. Our fields have become 
unproductive, no crops can be gorwn here, How can poor people look 
after themselves? We would all die like this". 


"Therefore, let the mines be opened, let the company come back and 
let the Government open the mines. Then we will bring the poor 
workers and we will all work here. Birla has taken our land, so 
we are in such misery, we are all ruined. 


Interview with Roro Asbestos Mine workers, suffering from Asbestosis 
and Signed "Voluntary" retirement papers out of fear. 


x Q. What is your name and what had you been doihg in the mines? 


Bijay Singh Sundi, I was working in Roro Asbestos Mines as 
a Plant Surface Worker. 


po. ASter working in the mines I got sick . I had pain in the 
_ chest and in the abdomen. While deficating, I had dry stool 
and (sometimes) blood in the stool. I could not breath 


What treatment did you have? Did you get yourself checked 
up by a doctor? 


= ps or came here and gave me medicine but it did not 
am still ill. 


a te 
ae 
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Several times I had been to the doctor of the COUR Ae 
got myself examined. He gave me medicine, I took 3-4 rome 
but the sickness is still there. 
Q. Did you get yourself examined by any doctor outside the 
company ? 
A. No, I had been to the mines doctor only. 
Q. Did the company send you to any Hospital or did they give 
you any medicine? 
A. ' No, I got medicine but even after taking it many times, 
I did not get well. 
‘ Did you go to any big hospital? 
Aa No. ee ia 
Sn Did you do any test or check up in any hospital outside ae neg 


(apart from the company's clinic)? 


No. 
What did company say about your sickness? 
_ They said your sickness will be looked after here. 
/ How many people became sick like you? 
af "Many many people has become SiCKy 
: How many? 20-25 2 : 
out of 10 ane workers, about g00-900. 
= = fam ee Poe 


5G? 


What did union tell you? 


Union said you are dying of T.B. 
What did you do? Did you organise yourselves? 


Yes, we organised ourselves and fought. 


Next Person 
Your name please? 
I am Vijay Singh Sundi, I worked in the plant of Roro Mines. 


Did you sign the resignation letter knowing well what does =e 
it mean? : 


I did not know when I signed. Since Mazumdar said that so 

many workers are dying of cancer, out of fear I gave in my 

resignation. I thought that I too would die. When I was 
resigning they (the company) made me sign, so I signed. 


~ ae 
How much money you got after 'Voluntary' retirement? 


cane Sef ee 


“oi &w 
a ° 
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WOMEN ORGANISE TO FIGHT WITCHCR 


HAZARDS OF MIGRATION 


Interview with Laru Jonko, 


Chakradharpur 


e women's organisation and how do you 


Q. Why did you form th 
lead it? 
A. The women do not get any of their rights. Some times they 


are murdered on the pretext of being a'Dain' (a witch). 
Therefore, we have organised our women's group. 


Q. What are the issues you have taken-up through this 'Mahila 
Samaj' (Women's organisation) so far? 


A. One of the issue is ‘witch hunting'. Another issue is the 
exploitation of the women folk going out to work in the 
brick kilns. Against such exploitation I organised a 
signature campaign and sent it to Delhi. of es : “ 


Q. What are the places where you have organised Mahila Samaj? 


A. Jhinkpani, Manoharpur, Chaibasa, Janambeda and many other © 
places. — | : . 
x nh. ree . ‘ : Ke i + <i So ? & ae ro x 7 > 
-g. Did it bring any awareness among the women? —— / 


Little bit of awareness has grown. They are not stupid 
ass 


-alike Jefore and becoming conscioss- 


lo you fight for your right on forest and ownership of 


~ 
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Q. What happened in Dhangaon? 


A. Two fellows of the village had wounds. They said since both 
of us having wounds at the same times and of the same nature, 
it must be some witch who is responsible for. So they 
murdered an old woman and her daugher-in-law whom they 
suspected as witches. 


Q. And in Kotsawa? 


A. There also one fellow was sick. He said "I am not getting 
well inspite of worshipping the 'Buru Bonga' (mountain & 
forest god), I am seriously ill". Therefore he killed the 
witch he suspected. 


a2 What were you doing in Chiriburu mines and how did it get 
closed? 
: Chiriburu mines was opened by Dalmia. I worked there for 


avery little wage. We organised the union and got all the 
rights. 


It had 20 years lease and after the expiry of the lease the 
mine was closed down. 


How many people lost their job? ; 


a 2000 workers became unemployed. So 2000 families were 
SS eae 


Pre 
yere 
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CLIPPING 


BIHAR GOVT. ACCEPTS THIRD DEGREE METHODS 


RANCHI : Deepak Verma, the former Deputy Superintendent of 
Police at Kiriburu, has been reinstated with honour. The suspension order 
against him was quietly withdrawn and he was transferred to Patna. 


Strangely, he still stands charged with murder, and the court 
of law is still awaiting formal sanction from the government to prosecute 


Without a formal sanction from the government , no public servant 


him. 
But then the immunity covers their action 


can be prosecuted under the law. 
while discharging their duty. 


The question is if dragging a person tied to a jeep, torturing 
him in the market place and ne him can justly be called a part of a 


policeman's duty. 


This is precisely what Deepak Verma had done on Ist June 
in nineteen eighty-three in the mining town of Gua in Singhbhum. He had 
beaten Bidar Nag and five others mercilessly in full view of sarin ogy of 
mls, as a result = which Nag died a few hours later. 


The police themselves found Verma prima facie guilty and © 
even submitted a charge sheet. But the State government thought it prudent | a 
to refer the matter to the Law department for their comment. The Lara) — 
_ department in its turn, said that since Verma was merely discharging his 
tee and since he had no intention to kill, it was up to the government 
| = | aes sanction, and that such sanction was essential under the Taw before” 


- "seit be prosecuted. 
ane 2. ae 
ite 


_ The government chose to sit over this nestor” and though a 
aaais he ollapsed , it has neither given the sanction nor has _ = 


OPENCAST MINING CREATING HEALTH HAZARDS 179 


The 3-day Workshop on "Opencast Collieries, Environment 
and People'' which ended on February 4 at West Bokaro Colliery of Tisco, 
expressed grave concern over the gross environmental distortions and 
social disturbances following open cast mining of coal, creating serious 
health hazards in the vicinity and demanded that immediate steps, both 
legal and administrative, be taken to restore the environment through 
reclamation and rehabilitation. The workshop unanimously recommended that 
both reclamation as well as rehabilitation, be included as an integral part 
of the mining planning and execution processes. 


This workshop, jointly sponsored by the Ranchi Consortium 
of Community Forestry and TISCO, was inaugurated by Dr. S.S. Channa, 
Deputy Inspector General of Forests, Govt. of India and the keynote address 
was delivered by Mr. M. Kumar, IAS, Managing Director , Bokaro Industrial 
Area Development Authority and was attended by nearly fifty delegates 
including foreign delegates from West Germany, JSA and Holland . Participating 
delegates were drawn from TISCO, CCL, Indian Bureau of Mines, CMPDI, Geological 
Survey of India, XISS; RCCF, Catholic Ashram Hazaribagh TSRDS Jamshedpur , 
and Society for Promotion of Wasteland Development, New Delhi besides many 
be local voluntary social and trade union workers. 


The Workshop felt that unless effective steps to prevent 
_ the present process of environmental distortions were adopted immediately, 
_ it would prove too costly to the Nation and the people. 


While discussing threadbare the various aspects of opencast . 
ining the experts opined that since open cast mining was to increase in 
soming years in the country; it was only imperative that awareness among 
.€ created through the mass media about the impending danger. The 
10p however, noted with deep concern the prevailing indifference among 
als anc authorities towards large scale distortions taking place due 
ncast mining and called upon the Govt. to take necessary steps 
he rg administrative as well as legal actions. 


‘peculiar aspect of this workshop was complete absence 
n the a, seo hye as well as the District 


Prof. N.G. Basu of RCCF welcomed the participants and Mr. Jabbi 
of TISCO presided over the inaugural function which was addressed among others 
by Mr. R.K. Mukherji of SPWD. 


(The New Republic, February 9; 1965)- 


SECRET REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER : ADVICE RECONSIDERATION 181 
OF SUBARNAREKHA P 


The Commissioner for Tribal Welfare Ranchi, Mrs. Sunila Basant 
investigated into the killing of Kalundia and submitted a report to 
the Bihar Government on Sth June 1982. But Bihar Government took no 
action on the basis of this report. 


Gangaram Kauidia opposed the Kharkai Dam Project (which is apart of 
Subarnarekha Multipurpose Dam Project). The district administration 
and police branded Kalundia as an anti-social and anti-national 
element after killing him in a so-called encounter death on 4th of 
April, 1982. In her report Mrs. Sunila Basant said the police has 
crossed its limit in the procedure of arrest to Mr. Kalundia and 
the excess done to him was not necessary. 


She also advised the Government that the death of Kalundia should be 
investigated by the CID (Criminal Investigation Department) instead 
of Departmental police enquiry. She mentioned otherwise there is a 
danger that the tribals would loose total faith on the Government 


and the system. 


Inspite of such a report the Bihar Government kept mysteriously silent. 
Not only that but moreover she said Kalundia and others were right 


= oppose the project. 


“The report said the amount of compensation money is too little. It 
et0 said land should be given in exchange for land. 


ie 


mee of a job in the project for the displaced persons is a 
cause Rasabispese. would be peer 500 sine in the project while 
pec phen yous la be ier In such circumstances the 
be ber 
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ayst-nuisance-sPrese 
Asbestosis (a scarring of the lungs) among 
the tribal miners Of ROro mines run by M/s 
Hyderabad Asbestos Cement products Ltd. 
(owned by Birla) situated at Chaibasa, Singh- 


bhum, Bihar. 


i; Since 1963 Roro Asbestos Mines is functioning. It is situated on an 
altitude of 2000 feet and is the biggest asbestos mine in India, M/s 
Hyderabad Asbestos Cement Products Ltd, oF H.A.C.P.L.> situated in the 
interior of Kolhan, is surrounded by Kol villages, dense forests haunted 

by wild animals, with lease from the Bihar State Government. It has three 
pit-heads and is an underground mine. Nearly 1500 tribals work the pits 

in a crawling position as the ceilings are very low. The asbestos 15 of the 
best quality and the yield is 4 to 5 lakhs tonnes per year. H.A.C.P.L. 
exports asbestos from Roro to Hyderabad where it is used for manufacturing 
A.C. pipes, roofsheets, etc. Electrified living quarters for the mine 


manager, staff, chowkidars etc, are on the hill-top- 


2. ° Working the mine includes drilling, blasting, loosening and unloo- 
sening, timbering. The tribals do all the work. ina crusher plant 
adjacent to the mines the raw asbestos is graded and packed in gunny and 
polythene bags, loaded in the trucks and sent to Chaibasa. From there it 
is loaded on to railway wagons to be sent to Hyderabad. 


? There is no danger notice, sign boards or "skull and bone" signs 

on the asbestos stock. The management never held any meeting on this 

issue nor was it ever discussed in the so-called safety-committee meetings. 
Theasbestos is dumped in the open. Fine asbestos dust is always being 
carried by the wind and is spread all over the mines, roads, rest-shelters, 
canteen, roofs of the staff-quarters and officers’ bungalows. The crusher- 
plant machine exhaust asbestos dust and sends it over a thirty mile radius 
covering tribal villages. The population of nearly fifty tribal villages 
are inhaling this dust which spells death. Asbestos dust vollutes the 
water of the Roro river, the only source of water for many tribals. 


4. The tribal miners are not supplied with work-uniforms. So the 
poor tribal worker goes home in his only dhoti worn short or shorts and 
sleep with his family members on the same mat infecting them with the dust. 
oan to the weekly Chaibasa Hat for marketing and infect others with 

e dust. 


5. United Mineral Workers Union, A.1.T.U.C. took up the issue and 
tried to caution people against Asbestosis caused by asbestos dust through 
meetings, poster-campgaigns, leaflets and condemned the callousness © the 
labour and health ministry towards the high frequency of Asbestosis-Cancer 
amongst the tribals. The union placed a memorandum before the Ministry 
of Labour. Sri Kalyan Roy, ex.M.P., on 3.3.78 raised the question of 
Asbestosis type of cancer-frequency amongst the tribal miners of Roro 
mines in the Rajya Sabha. Sri Ravindra Verma, the labour minister, 
replied to the question and said that he had sent an order to the Director 
General of Mines, Safety, Dhanbad, to make a thorough health-survey of 
the tribal mines of the Roro mines. oe. 


6. Ministry of Labour made arrangements for survey and findi and 
invited Mr.Robert John Hamilton, specialist on dust-control, sacecmnionn sie 


Labour Organisation. Hamilton came to Roro on 28.11.78 together with oe 
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Dr. B.K.Sengupta, Asstt. D.G.M. Safety and Sri Bagun Sumrai, a local M.P., 
P.Mazoomdar waited to meet Hamilton on the hill-top together with the 
miners. But the team was not allowed to come during the day. It came in 
the night and left long before daybreak. Thus a meeting between the visi- 
ting team and the body of representatives was avoided. The union protested 
over the issue. Sri S.K.Sanyal, working president of Indian Mines Federa- 
tion of Workers raised the issue with the D.G.M. Safety, Dhanbad. The 
latter's reply was that Hamilton could not conduct his survey during the day 
as he could not reach Roro in day time due to vehicular breakdown. 


y he se For thousands of mines and collieries spread all over India, the 
D.G.M. Safety has only four doctors. Four doctors are supposed to take 
care of health, canteens, creches and water provision of thousands of 
miners. The D,.G.M. Safety has a health directorate under him. These doctors 
are recruits of the ministry of health and they work under the ministry 

of labour, the system causing grievance to the doctors and an obstable 

to normal functioning of health and hygiene problems. The health depart- 
ment of the mines has no men or machinery for regular health-survey, x'ray, 
cardiogram, pathological tests. There is no arrangement or equipment to 
detect and diagnose. Asbestosis caused by asbestos-dust among the miners. 
Till today, health-survey for Asbestosis has not been conducted over the 
Roro miners by either the D.G.M. Safety or the Ministry of Health. Nor has 
the public been enlightened of the rjndings of Mr. Hamilton. 


8. The ignorant tribal miners of Roro and the tribal villagers are 
kept totally in the dark about Asbestosis-under hazard. No one seems to 
take the matter seriously. The educated mines manager and staff walk 
around the asbestos stocks, children play upon asbestos dumps. Birla, 
in order to‘make his taeten needs to keen people ignorant of the awaiting he 
de th. 3, = 


It can be mentioned here that between January '81, and August 
0 miners including their family members died of Asbestosis here. 
96: 9 ni ie Mle na villagers including their women 
of Asbestosis. This frequency of Asbestosis death has — 
since the casualties are dumb tribals. re ie 
Ss not | a agen ae Ser nant pull from 


coe cilyths ae 


¥ cape ads ‘lp 
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31. The U.S. health authorities estimated that 50,000 new cancer 
cases would occur annually for the coming 30 years due to past exposure 
to asbestos in America. This created great concern among the public and 
the U.S. Govt. has been imposing increasingly severe regulations upon 
producing and manufacturing of asbestos. The production of A.C. pipe 
fell to 70,000 tonnes from one million tonnes. Johns-Manville company 
has closed in the U.S.A., 4 asbestos-cement pipe manufacturing plants. 
While U.S. consumption of A-C pipes has declined by one-third in 1980, 
Sweden has imposed total ban on asbestos-cement. 


32. American workers have sued Johns-Manville for billions of 
dollars for J-M did not affix warning labels on A-C products and they are 
suffering from Asbestosis and cancer. 


2. The same J-M Corporation, the largest asbestos company in the 
Western world, is the collaborator of M/s Digbijoy Cement, Ahmedabad. 
Digbijoy Cement buys asbestos fibres from J-M Corporation and through 

this foreign agency sells the Ahmedabad vroducts in’ the Middle East and 
Africa. Similarly, Turner and Newall ( a dominant British asbestos 
company) owned Hindustan Ferodo Ltd, operates in Bombay. Between America 
and Britain the residents of Bombay and Ahmedabad are being exvosed to 
Asbestosis and cancer hazard. The Birla-owned H.A.C.P. has not undertaken 
till now any health survey at the Roro mines through the minisry of health. 
Neither has the D.G.M. Safety made any effort to make the miners conscious 
of the Asbestosis-cancer hazard they are being made prey to. 


43. M/s H.A.C.P. has not done anything for its workers at Roro. No 
well-equipped hospital, no high school, no tubewell for the tribal villages. 
The workers get only Rs.7 to Rs.10 per day. No D.A., no variable D.A., 

no uniform, no living quarters, no transport to take miners to the hill- 

top from the base camp, no electricity for the Roro village, no welfare 
programmes for the poor tribals. Maximum profit is extracted by the Birla 
Moghuls while the tribal workers are being daily exposed to death. In 

1978 the Asbestos producing companies of 24 countries met and decided to 
put warning label with "skull and bones" sign on all types of asbestos. 

M/s. H.A.C.P. has not cared to do it and the ministries of Labour and 
Health could not care less. 


We request the ministries of Health and Labour to pay serious 
attention to the suggestions we put here. , 


(1) The plight of the Roro miners should be given serious attention 
to. Since the danger of Asbestosis and cancer threatens the miners, the 
villages and the family members of the miners, a health survey on hazards 


of Asbestosis and cancer should be regularl : 
isbour. gularly conducted by the ministry of 


(2) The ministries should, jointly make wide ici 

uld, publicity of the dan 
through posters, leaflets in regional and tribal pring iemeneuneer 
films to make the miners and the other conscious of the existence of 
death-hazard from asbestos-exposure causing Asbestosis and cancer. 


— and peasants should especially be made cognizant of the 
acts. 


(3) The Labour Minister Smt. Ramdulari Sinha should 
the Roro mines to see the hazards of miners suffer from pee pp Ln 
the D.G.M. Safety and the Trade Union representatives. ie 


— 


(4) The Ministry of Labour should immediately take over the health 
and statistical department from the D.G.M. Safety under it. 


(S) The two ministries should immediately force the H.A.C.P. to make 
a thorough health survey for Asbestosis and cancer at the Roro mines 
along with the D.G.M. Safety. 


(6) + The two ministries should force the H.A.C.P. to pay compensation 
and medical-relief money to the victims of Asbestosis and cancer 
caused by asbestos dust. 


(7) Spread of asbestos dust must be controlled. So the Crushing Plant 
should be checked by Electrostatic Precipvitator along with conditioning 
tower. 


We earnestly pray the Government, and the various trade unions 
and political parties to take up the issue with all urgency. 


General Secretary 
United Mineral Workers Union, 
P.O, Chakradharpur 
Singhbhum, Bihar. 


dong aie since Ls oe 
a - : 
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Document 

From: 

Dr. B.K.Sengupta, 

Central Health Service (Retd. ) MEDICARE 

Adviser, B.C. C.L. (Medical Establishment) Hirapur 
Dhanbad 


Chairman, Apex Medical Board, B.C.C.L., 
Authorised Medical Attendant, D. G.M.S. 
Hony. Secretary, St. John Ambulance Association, 


(Dhanbad-Jharia Coalfield Centre). 


‘To, 


Mr. P.Mozoomdar, 

General Secretary, : 
United Mineral Workers' Union, 

P.O. Chakdradharpur, 

Dt. Singhbhum, 

Bihar. 


Dear Sir, 


os 


I refer to re Spas saute t 82 
“Sa was busy in some other work I could not reply to your ee ie 
I am answering to your question on the basis of my 35 years experience — 7 Fear 
oad the DGMS. I am not an expert in its real meaning. I am also not in Rca # a 
Epatton.. to ee rel de ae = files as they are no more available.to_ Be 
; Pe wee HE ies iad Ack Ti iets ees 
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a Your Question No.(IV) : What are the main complications of 
Asbestos dust? 


Answer : The main complications of Asbestos dust are (i) Asbestosis 
:. (ii) Carcinoma of lungs plura and the respiratory passage. 


Your Question No.(V) : Your have visited Asbestos mines of Singh- 
bhum in June '81. What is your opinion about dust condition in Asbestos 
Mines and Processing Plants? Does the Processing Factory come under the 
a Mines Act? Shoult it go under the Factories Act? if not, why not? 


eee at. 


Answer : Yes, I have visited the Asbestos mines of Singhbhum. The 
air borne dust condition of the processing plant was surely not satisfa- 
ctory. The processing factory comes under the purview of the Mines Act. 
Where is the questionof the factory going under the Factories Act? The 
processing factory is not only situated within the mine precinct but also 
does nothing but extraction of Asbestos fibres and surely there is no 
chemical change involved in this process. This was also inspected by the 
officers of Directorate-General of Mines Safety. 


Your. Question No.(VI) : Quite a large amount of dust comes out 
from the factories' exhaust, specially in Processing Plants. How far can 
it be dangerous to people not employed in plants and mines? 


; Answer : Yes, I have also noticed that a large amount of dust comes 
out from the plant exhaust. These fine dust particles can be taken easily 
to a radius of atleast two miles by wind as the plant is situated on a high 
aititude. The dust is surely dangerous and can oh lung complications 
to people living within that area. 


irk “cet gen a OuTT)...2 d laren Siictent we leis: <e-nieababiak-hakiae aa 20) ae 
- blastin; ions. Sg git eee ly? What should be a 


ea.) svi < | , wa v 


CWite,.. 6220 A 
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What type of X-ray machine will you 


he ILO regarding the above? 
es : ; Can it be taken by any X-Ray 


recommend for X-Ray study of Pneumoconiosis? 
machine? 


Answer : I would not like to comment if Hyderabad Asbestos Cement 
Products Ltd. are following the recommendations now. I -have not visited 
the mine for more than one year. X-Ray machine should be of at least 
300 m. A strength for getting proper picture of pneumoconiosis. This is 
ILO's recommendations. Any X-Ray picture taken in machine: | less than that 
strength may not give proper diagnostic picture. 


Your Question No.(X) : Would you agree that workers should get 
a thorough bath after the work and before they go home from the mines? 
What are the dangers if they do not do so? Do ‘you think that existing 
respirators used at Roro Processing Plant are useful? 


Answer : The worker should surely take a thorough bath immediately 
after their work is over. They should also change their dresses before 
they go back home They would be carrying alongwith them in their dresses 
air borne asbestos dust if they do not do so and this could easily be harn- 
ful to the family members. 


| Your Question No.(XI) : Is there any chance of Asbestosis for Ey 
the drivers and Khalasis who take truck load of Processed Asbestos Dust —_ vi ae 
from Mining Head to Railway Station, and for the workeers employed for 

handling the same at Chaibasa Rly. Station and to the satdmbaee sik Fe = 
bad, Delhi, Josidih. Sas 


ae Answer : All the persons, whether drivers or io isos ae a ee 
em in handling Asbestos dust are open to dangers of inhalation 
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IMPACT OF INDUSTRIALIZATION ON THE TRIBAL LABOURING MEN 
AROUND THE STEEL-CITY OF ROURKELA* 


After Independence, on account of the specific nature of India's 
economic development, the industrial expansion in the country was bound to 
represent, in its own peculiar forms, the absolute neessity for a state-promoted 
and state-regulated industrialisation in a basic sense. A major perspective 
was to open large-scale industries in the comparatively backward regions not only 

} on account of their advantageous locations, but also as the planners had conceived, 
 . to promote material development in such regions. 


There is of course a type of industrialization that evolves. out of the 
organic process of capital formation and economic development of a locality or a 
region. Arising mostly out of investment of the private enterprises (like in 
Western India), the industrial expansion of this nature, predictably enough, -lead 
to integrated economic development in the region. But our case does not represent 
_ a simple typology of this nature. The industrialization in Sundargarh district 
was rather the outcome of the large scale public sector investment in an entirely 
backward tribal region, where this process had not evolved out of the immediate 
development of local capital formation in the region. On the contrary, Sundargarh 
represented one typical part of the broader economic space of tribal society 
(extending over south-western Bengal, Singhbhum, north-western Orissa, and north- 
eastern M.Pradesh) , where economic development in the pre-industrial period was 
utterly inconsiderable and local capital formation far too inconsequential. 


The special difficulty of our problem lies in this peculiarity of . 
industrialization. Therefore, our enquiry must be able to identify the actual , 
change (rapid and slow) in the area under enquiry in the light of this specific 
nature of industrialization, the examination of which, in turn, would constitute 
lanation for the region's inherent backwardness, poverty and resistance 
lange, rendering the industrial city of Rourkela an island in the vast 
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These were also the years when industrial activities were restricted 
only to Biramitrapur, the site for lime-stone quarry. When the industrialization 


started after 1950, the expectation was one of massive optimism; the backward 


region of Sundargarh was going to be rapidly industrialized and urbanized, resul- 
ting thereby in a basic economic transformation of the tribal countryside. 


On the basis of certain existing enquiries into the nature of transfor- 
mation in the region, one arrives at the conclusion that this optimism about the 
integrated development of the Sundargarh district, has turned out to be a false 
one. The expectations regarding economic transformations are far from being 
realised, as some of the investigations into the concrete conditions of the region 


tend to show. 


The establishment of Rourkela steel-city in an area of 47.58 sq.kn., 
involving 32 tiny tribal villages, was based on considerations like proximity to 
power, mineral and water resources, to the ports of Haldia and Paradeep and to 
cities like Calcutta and Jamshedpur. Moreover, the availability of cheap, unskilled 
_ tribal labour was a major consideration. Whereas in 1951 Census Rourkela did not 

exist as a city, at present (1981) it (Rourkela § Jalda) is the biggest city of — 
Orissa with a population of 321326.5 This is a substantial expansion, considering 
the fact that the initial estimate of urban population in the city did not exceed __ 
beyond one lakh, and that the district's population is less dense than the rest of 
the state is general. However the 32 villages which were affected by the setting aie 
up of the steel-city uprooted 2465 families (moreover 1941 families were uprooted 
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This shows an overwhelming preponderence of the tribal population in 
the district, apart from the obvious sparse distribution of population. Whereas 
formerly most of the districts' population depended on agriculture and other non- 
industrial activities, the non-agrarian population increased through the years after 
industrialization. 


Table II 


Distribution of Total Number of Workers According to 
Occupation in Sundargarh and Orissa. 


Occupation Percentage of Distribution 
undargarh Dist. issa State 


1. (Qultivators, Agricultural 61.72 79.58 
Labour &:.Livestock forestry 
workers etc. , 
2. Mining & Quarrying 3.88 0.75 we 
3, Manufacturing-hh. Industry 2,78 SFB ic: 462 ” 
4. Manufacturing -Others 10.68 +s se 
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agricultural sector (table II) too indicated the fact that the pee wg spe 
developed than Orissa as a whole. For instance, in the Panposh Te sibs where the 
steel city is located, the ratio of income arising out of agrarian an non ae ee 
sectors is 12.29:87.71, which is far higher than even that of India as a whole 


(46.34:53.66 in 1968). Similarly the following table shows the non-agricultural 


"benefits" of the Panposh tehsil viewed against the all-India figures: 


Table III 


Sectoral Composition of Non-a ricultural benefits 
in Panposh tehsil, 1972. 


Percentage of Composition 
BESECE Panposh . All-India 


a 


Steel Plant (direct benefit) 63.23 : 37.19 

Other Industries and Mining 4.49 

Transport and Communication | 22.06 © , 11.58 

Trade, Construction, Electricity 8.66 «OPO ee eee bia a 

Service (excluding banks, 3 2 
insurance public admn. 1.54 21.75 ee 
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concentrates on the period 1960-81. It shows that whereas male illiteracy in the 
village has gone down by 30%, female illiteracy remains as before. Similarly, it 
shows that the rate of out-migration has been reduced during the later years as 
compared with the early years on account of the saturation of employment avenues 
in the urban areas. There has been, of course, the expansion of non-agricultural 
occupations in the village, viz, construction work, transport work, and other 
salaried jobs. The income from such "non-traditional" sources has gone up from 
50% during 1960 to nearly 60% during 1981. The importance of agriculture has 
reduced, though the conditions were now present for an agrarian expansion, irriga- 
tion and mechanization. The standard of living in the village had improved as 
reflected in the consumption pattern. Those "who are more exposed to industrial 
centres are using more of modern durables (like bicycle, watch, radio etc.) which 
is obviously a result of demonstration effect."'7 


Moreover, the local population has been employed mostly as the unskilled, 
casual labour force and the lack of its prior educational and technical development 
has prevented the access to higher-paid employments. Even the drying up of un- 
skilled work has resulted in lesser absorption of local people. Besides, the 
State initiative has been minimal to improve conditions of agriculture.8 


The transformations in agriculture in the district in general was so 
negligible that even more than a decade after the industrialization began the 
district had only 12 tractors and 64 pumps for irrigation.2 Mechanization of 
agriculture has been almost non-existent, and so are irrigation and other agricul- 
tural improvements. | | | 


Although the "savings" of the non-agricultural tribal population are € 
"expended' for land purchase,!? money-input for agricultural improvement remains — 
marginal. The failure of widespread ancillarization of the surrounding regions of _ 
the steel-city, in an obvious-sense, has been partly responsible for the absence — 
of a direct confrontation between the city and countryside, between industry and 
agriculture and between the traditional communities and forces of civilization. No 
enquiry so far has attempted to explicate the deeper structural factors behind = 

_ this failure of ancillarization, a phenomenon common to many other big pub am 
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The industrialization has effected massive transformations in the 
conditions of the local and tribal labouring men, despite the fact that it has 
not introduced substantial integrated development in the region. It has merely 
altered che form of the destitution of the tribal working population from a pre- 
modern, immobile and archaic one, to one of modern wage slavery. To begin with, 
the directly affected tribals who were evicted from the 32 villages where the 
city is located, were not absorbed in any suitable form to the industrial set up. 
The wage disparity between various sectors and enterprises is considerable and 
these are mostly the unorganised sectors to which most of the labourers from the 
district belong. In Rourkela alone the scheduled tribe is 18.71 per cent of the 
total number of employees, whereas scheduled caste is 8.63 per cent. But such a 
comparison is erroneous in view of the fact that in Sundargarh the tribal popula- 
tion is more preponderent compared with other. steel regions; and secondly, most 
of the tribal workers are absorbed in the low-paid unskilled and casual work. 
Moreover, the steel plant policy does not encourage the recruitment of women workers, 
and the avenues left for them are elsewhere in the urban region where the scope is 
limited. The tribal women workers mostly find employment as contract labourers 
in construction activities and public works. , 


_ The early years of the establishment of the steel city witnessed a 

substantial degree of migration of tribals and depressed people from the various © 
parts of Sundargarh (as well as from Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Sambalpur and Singhbhum > 
etc.). After the initial spell, this stream of labourers has been considerably 
reduced. However if the local tribal workers were absorbed into the ascending 
urban-industrial complex, the strategy of capital was to use them as a reserve 
army of cheap-labour which is a matter of conscious policy. As one enquiry Se 
observed: Seheis (the local tribal people's) suitability as organised labourers > 
adapted to industrial, discipline has not increased atleast in the eyes of the = 
recruiting authorities. Thus the adivasis and the depressed labourers of Rourkela 
region are now threatened to loose all non-agricultural job opportunities in the _ ag 

1g Ae ae . E teat es t Vt 207 apap mee cee a 

Even those who are employed in unskilled and casual works confront: excee- poe 
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Commercialization of the crop economy as a result of the urban-industrial 
expansion has been, paradoxically, minimal. Market relations in the countryside, 
though emerging progressively, has, at best, been gradual. Agricultural producti- 
vity is low and technical stagnation has been wide-spread. The tribal labouring 
men in the region live under these conditions of destitution and hardship. 


4. EXISTING APPROACHES AND THEIR LIMITS: 


In the existing literature on this problem we identify two distinct 
approaches, one emphasizing on cultural changes and the other on socio-economic 
ones, emanating out of industrialization. 


Approach dealing with Cultural Changes : 


In this approach one finds the methodology employed to be both evolutionist 
and formalistic; the whole model of perception being a simple, wilinear notion 
of. changes in tribal societies when they come in interaction with modern industria- 
lism. Most such studies!’ were written, however, during the incipient epoch of 
optimism of the early spurt of Nehruite industrialisation drive. In a basic sense, 
these concentrated on the formal cultural impact of industrialization on the tribal 
communities, with the general assumption that this involved "a transition from 
simple form of society to a complex one''’. L.P. Vidyarthi argues for instance that 
on account of the rural/urban, agricultural/industrial, backward/ advanced, inter- 
actions as the aftermath of modern industrialism, now a new synthesis of cultural 
pattern emerges.*° He also asserts that there is a qualitative change in the economy — 
% and society, with the introduction of new methods of organization, time and tech- 
2 niques. The process of industrialisation, Vidyarthi notes, leads to reciprocal _ 
; relationship of the rural/urban regions through supply of labour and disbursement 
of wages and industrial habits. Migration relieves the chronic unemployment and <4 
draws workers from the 'over-populated' tribal countryside into the cities. In = 
_ this approach, therefore, the effect of industry was linked to a "growth pole" = 


* 


a which radiates the multiplier 4 a2 of investment in all directions around itself. ae 
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19 
their assumptions, unlike the first approach. Works of this school is near 
tend to throw doubts on the earlier optimistic estimate as regards t e wen See ; 
and integrated development through large scale industrial investments 1n t eats a 
regions. They argue that despite the advent of industrial pesos ce 28 ye 
is a stagnation in the agricultural sector and a simultaneous absence of wipe’ 
backward linkages of the industry. Moreover the employment opportunities a the 
early years have dried up, consequently reducing the labour absorption of the 
surplus population from the countryside. Moreover, their -enquiries ne Suggest 
that, in an overall sense, such industrial expansion fail to guarantee any integra- 


ted development of city and countryside. 


Though superior in its approach to the problem in question than the earlier 
school, its general shortcomings may be the following: (i) Infected by the illusions 
of western liberalism, it makes an erroneous assumption that industrialization in 
all contexts must lead to widespread and dramatic structural changes in its surr- 
ounding regions. (ii) Though far more well-grounded empirically, this approach 
like the earlier one, fails to make any systematic study into the social and econo- . 
mic changes which are examined only in light of a few variables like employment, 
migration etc. (iii) Emphasis never remains on any thematic problem as such, but 
boils down primarily to the confused narration of everything. 


Moreover, in both these approaches changes are not seen in relation to 
the situations and conditions of the pre-industrial period. Failure to reconstruct 
the inner rationality and internal solidity of the pre-industrial traditional social- 
economy! , prevents them to understand, why industrialisation in such tribal contexts 
must necessarily lead to stunted and incomplete transformation and economic inte- 


gration. 


- In the Sundargarh district the industrial enterprises are the following: 
(a) Hindustan Steel Ltd., Rourkela, (1955); (b) Hindustan Steel Ltd., 
Fertilizer Plant, Rourkela (1955); (c) Orissa Cement Ltd., Rajgangpur, 
(1948); (d) Utkal Machinery Ltd., Kansbahal (1960); (e) Orissa Fertilizer 
& Chemical Ltd., Kangula, (1973); (f) Indian Detontors Ltd., Rourkela, 
(1969); (g) Orissa Industries Ltd., Rourkela (1963). Across the post- 
independence years a number of small scale Industries also grew up. 
Whereas the number of such industries was only 15 in 1955-56, it went up 
to 222 in 1972 and further increased during the 1970s. This expansion 
was quite substantial, considering the pervasive failure of ancillarisa- 
tion of industrial .cities in the whole of the eastern central tribal. 
region of India. Some small industries which grew up in Sundargarh 
were: Basic Metal Industries, Sheet Metal Industries, Food Processing 
and Manufacturing Unit, Chemical Industries, Electrical Appliances, 
Forest Based Industries etc. 


Re Orissa District Gazetteer, Sundargarh District, 1975; Census 

| Report Orissa, 1961; Census Report, Orissa, 1971 

2. There was certain degree of expansion in arable-area before the industries 
started. Oraon and Kishan tribes had mostly engaged themselves in this 
drive. This process of arable-extension and deforestation was more rapid 


in Gangpur, whereas Bonai remained very backward, covered mostly by 
forests. Commercialisation of agriculture had made only sporadic headway 
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in this predominantly subsistence-based economy. See Final Report of 
Land Revenue Settlement of the Gangpur State 1922-36. Final Report of 
Mia Waal WavGnse WatCTseeaT oF Che TORIT Este, Tey or 
L.E.B. Cobben-Ramsay, Feudatory States of Orissa; R.K. Ramadhyani, 
ae of the Land Tenure and Revenue System of Orissa and 

atisgarh States; Annual Reports on Administration of the 
Ex-estates of Gangpur and Bonai 1910-12; Final Report of Land 
Revenue Settlement of the Gangpur State, 1929-36; Final Report of 
Land Revenue Settlement of the Bonai Feudeatory State, Orissa. 
T910-12; W.W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vor. XVIT. 
ATI these works are some of the accounts on the pre-industrial 


Sundargarh. 


Some such enquiries may be mentioned: P.H. Prasad and N.Sengupta, 
"The Economic Impact of the Location of Steel Plant on a Region" 
R.K. Samantrai, "Social Integration in the Rourkela Region"; 

R. Pattanaik, "A Tribal Village Through Twenty Years in Rourkela"; 
N.Sengupta, "Rourkela Workers: Political Economy of Migration" 

P.K. Tripathy, "Agriculture in Sundargarh District"; T.K. Bose, 
"Trends in the Health conditions of Rourkela Workers"; R.S. Rao, 
and G.B. Nath, "An Aspect of Materialist History of Sundargath 
District". Papers presented in a Seminar on Integrated Development — 
of the Steel Region, June 27-28, 1981, Asian Workers Development 


Institute (hereafter AWDI) , Bastia Smruti Sadan, Rourkela, 769002. 


Whereas Cuttack has a population of 269064 and Bhubaneswar 219419. 


R. Pattanaik, "A Tribal Village through Twenty Years" in Rourkela. 
Region", Aad presented in Seminar on Integrated Develop ent 
; ; ion, June , 1981, AWDI, Rourkela. | 
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Prasad and Sengupta, loc cit. 


P.K. Tripathi, loc cit., p.12. 


s$o0cio- Osltural Impact of gh ce Case 


L.P. Vidyarthi, 
ynamics oO 


Study of Tribal Bihar, idyar 
Tribal Leadership; L-P. Vidyarthi, ESR Gradings of Tribal 
Bihar, 1956; L.P. Vidyarthi, Cultural Contours of Tribal Bihar, 


1964; L.P. Vidyarthi, "Cultural change in Tribes of Modern India", 


published in Journal of Social Research, Vol.XI, No. 1 1968. 


L.P. Vidyarthi, Socio-Cultural Impact of Industrialization..... 
see section on "Met 


R. Pattanaik, "A Tribal Village through Twenty Years in 
Rourkela Region, " AWDI, 1981; P.K. Tripathy, "Agriculture 
in Sundar a PRS EEECY Nirmal Sen u ta, Debs ieuaee and ~ 


PH. acs an N. Sengupta, ' 
Location of a Steel plant on a Region AWDI, 1981; N. Sengupta, 
"Rourkela Workers: Political Economy of Migration", AWDI, 1981. 


Reconstruction of the pre- -industrial society | and economy resupposes 
wide historical research, and it is with such an mies oe a 
- enquiry can claim to propose something new Ce 


For instance R. Pattanaik's. study attempts to examine Gs 
of industrialization over a period of 20 years ( te 
ee the epee situation is not reconstr 


AREA REPORT: WARLIS OF DAHANU 


The distinctive peculiarity of the tribals of Dahanu is the relative 
advantage enjoyed by this section of the tribals relative to the tribals in the 
rest of the state of Maharashtra at the start of independence. Their advantage 
was mainly a twofold one, on the one hand, political in that the tribals were 
organized through the Kisan Sabha and through their links with the Communist 
Party (Marxist), CPM, were able to exercise a degree of limited power in local 
Government through the panchayats and had their elected representative in the 
legislative assembly; on the other hand, economically, they could exploit their 
proximity to Bombay through economic activities like grass cutting and seasonal 
migration in search of work to the big city. This was possible because 'veth' 
or 'forced labour' was abolished and coupled together with a measure of stability 
and security vis a vis tenancy rights. By degrees they could succeed in wresting 
ownership rights over the land, a process which could be completed by (1958) or 
so. Through the political apparatus that the Warli revolt threw up and the CPM's 
increasing control over the apparatus the party through its local organs and 
activists came to a great extent to mediate the interests of the tribal commu- 
nity as a whole in relation to the state as well as the non-tribal exploiters. 
Thereby they were able to blunt the edge of exploitation as much as blunt the 
antagonism of the Warli's towards the state and non-tribal ruling classes. 
Through the CPM, the Warli's could channelise various developmental activities 
and government schemes meant for the upliftment of the adivasis and could get 
their grievences listened to by the appropriate authorities. Through the village 

serpanches who also constituted the local level leadership of the CPM, the 
Rts could find a mediator in their relations with their employers and 
z itors and distributors of the product of their labour. The Warli communi- 
‘hs es as a whole consequently had some degree of control over the labour market 
for on loans. They also had some control over the wage rates. Very _ 


earlier on around the time of independence, the CPM supported a strike by _ See 


ra pahes wage rate by the grass merchants supplying goes" 
, The strike threatened oc —— but th the 
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growth of a low productive subsistence sector. 
ductive lands was compounded by the hon- 
implementation of Government measures like the formation of paar gee 
ties for credit inputs, marketing and labour. Ownership of land and the rights 
of non-alienation of land could not prevent exploitative relationships reemerg- 
ing in relation to merchants and sowcars. The land obtained penned ely foes 
originally subsistence ricelands when the dominant relation was force abour. 
For the Warli, the product of these subsistence plots could only be further 
reduced by the demands of non-owner merchant /sowcars. Thus both as a landowner 
and when working as wage labour they face exploitation at the hands of contra- 
ctors, landlords, Government and forest departments or if unemployed at the 


hands of the sawcars. 


could only mean the survival and 
Inadequate land reforms, low pro 


By the time the Kashtakari Sanghatana (KKS) emerged on the scene in 
the late 70's, the position was as follows: 


"At the time of the uprising, the whole Warli community acted as one 
body. Tenant and bonded labour came together under the leadership of the red 
flag and waged a war against the landlord-moneylender-forest contractor combine. 
The struggle and repression fused them into a compact community. As the struggle 
cooled off, a reorganisation of the community took shape. Four strata emerged, 
(A) the relatively better off with adequate land and surplus, who hired labour 
for cultivation(5%), (B) the second group whose production sufficed for their 
needs for the whole year and who did not need to migrate in search of work(10%), 
(C) a large group of those who had little land and whose crop did not suffice 
and hence had to migrate in search of work for three to six months (6%) and 
(D) a section of the population of landless labourers, who worked on the lands of 
others during the monsoon and migrated in search of work after the rains(25%). 
The top 5% emerged invariably as the established leadership and exercised control 
over 85% of the poor sections because they provided work or consumption loans 
during the monsoons which are-_normally a period of intense harship and starvation. 
This 5% were generally absorbed into the structure of political leadership." 
(KKS document, Tribal scene - the sharpen contradictions May 1982) 


Two features emerged immediately from this (1) the degree of differ- 
entation within the tribal community both economically and politically and (2) 
the glaring fact of the great dependence of the bulk of the community on emp loy- 
ment and/or loans (upwards of 85%) and consequently on the advanced market 
oriented sector, the domain of predatory non-tribal exploiting classes. 


The way the community's politico-economic elite resolved the necessary 
and antagonistic relations with the powerful non-tribal population was not 
through the curtailment of the latter's power. For the latter the abolition of 
forced labour did not engender their economic power or cut of their accumulating 
propensities. For instance, there seems to be a tacit trade-off between land 


reforms and the wresting of employment and loans through the control allowed to 
be exercised by the Warli elite. 


The fact that the trade off seems plausible is seen in the passi 

or obstruction thrown up by the Kisan Sabha to movements aimed at Seoreuttiant 

land alienation (in the post reform stage) to the non-tribals as well as the land 

encroachment issue where the landlords would be the Forest Department. It would _ 

seem that the Warli made no attempt to take any control of the ‘other’ (export) | 

market oriented economy. This inability or unwillingness to restrict the power of 

the vested interest against whom the Warlies revolted can be gauged by the | a 
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exploitation relationships that was tolerated for the security of a job or a 
loan. 


\ Example: Grass cutting (green grass). Out of a sale price of Rs.1500 in 

Goregaon, Bombay of green grass cut in Dahanu, going to the merchants, only 

7 Rs.400 went as wages to the grass cutters, Rs.600 accounting for transport 
and sundries leaving a flat Rs.500 in the hands of the merchant. 


The grass trade is of a very high order running into a total of appro- 
ximately Rs.50 million. The purchase is financed by bank loans from nationalized 
banks. The grass market is controlled by grass merchants, whose approximate profit 
margins ranges from 50% to 80% depending on storage facilities and holding capa- 
city of the grass merchants. 


The exploitation of the adivasi on the grass trade takes place at 
different points : 


(1) through consumption loans : 25% of actual value of grass cut 


(2) weighing of grass : approximately 15% to 20% of value 


(3) grading of grass : approximately 10% to 20% of value © 
(4) Pricing of grass : approximately 20% to 30% of value 


Depending upon the mode of disposal of the grass, for instance,if the 
grass is sold against consumption loans the tribals are pueeeve aS 75% or ne 
oar and of 60% of the value in re ig sale. eo 


‘The tribal. community had a weapon to control per eliminate the ‘non- rAd Ie 
1 grass merchants through the Maharashtra Government initiated BondpolKs 
ur grass through the Adivasi Development Corporation. The scheme which 

* be Sy 1980 did not take off the ground because of sabotage by! Sau: > toe 


hgh who ‘apparently paid a bribe t to the tune of Rs.3 lakhs to Sie ee 
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istence with these interests. The CPM while being able to 

peace and social security for the sub- 

ordination of the Warlis 4 whole to the predatory and humiliating association 
with the (non-tribals). It is also quite possible that the local leadership, the y 
top 5% of the Warlis who enjoy great power and prestige and wield considerable 

influence within the community and whose leverage based upon their role of 

middlemen between the Warli and the merchants, landlords, money-lenders could 

not but be blind to the long term interests of the tribals as a whole which 

they sacrificedfor short term gains. Their influence over the KS led,to a 

quietism and caution and the slightest degree of militancy against the vested 

interests was enough to make them see the spectre of a massive repression on 


the entire population. 


appeared a tenuous co-ex 
blunt the edge of exploitation trades 


THE GROWTH OF NON-TRIBAL INTERESTS 


The Portuguese rulers set up a class of European landowners, the 
-'Fegendeiros'. When they migrated at the departure of the Portuguese their place | 
was taken over by the Panderpeshas who in addition to rent and taxes extracted 
from the tillers also introduced the system of veth begar. Under the British 
ryotawari system, the Panderpeshas, the landlord class created by the Maratha rules 
consisting predominantly of Brahmins and Prabhus became landed proprietors 
through land alienation and other laws pertain te to the new system. 


THE PROCESS OF LAND ALIENATION : ie 
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"popular militant uprising" led by the CPM, did not 'mature into a stable 
"militant peasant movement". Analyzing the causes for this they opined that the 
uprising was not a result of political mobilization; and after the uprising the 
politicization was not adequate. The death of Comrade Parulekar was irrepariable 
leading to a "loss of political content of the struggle". The isolation and 
repression of the leadership resulted in the inability to build up a politically 
conscious cadre. 


The organization that emerged bad a leadership who were not to be 
questioned, challenged or criticised.It'smode of functioning was such that there 
was little delegation of authority and Godawari Parulekar's emergence as a 
messiah retarded the development of local leadership. Dissents and disagreements 
were handled by brute force. The Kisan Sabha being a national organization with 
national priorities ignored local issues like land alienation, usurious interest 
rates for consumption loans, non payment of wages for E.G.S. etc. The role of 
masses was underplayed and militancy died down. Corruption could creep in 
enabling the cadre to be slowly bought over by vested interests. The village 
level leaders were wooed by vested interests and were made partners in grass 
cutting, supervisions, stand sureties for moneylending. ''The powerful man in the 
village, the Sarpanch identified himself with the powerful in society and took 
their side. Maintaining power became a vested interested to which other vested 
interests related themselves to work their own plans.'' This authoritarian stru- 
eture further had no grievance mechanism for adivasis to vent their grievances. 


AN ODD PHENOMENA 


Dahanu has been witnessing an odd phenomena; tribal mobs meas ol 
_and plundering other tribal hamlets for what spoils poverty can yield; a few. 
_utensis, some grain, paltry sums of money. In 1982-83 alone there were 100 _ 
, tty Om against 6 hamlets uni tormly directed itis eotpnin, taaiets asians no 
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ack and that is how the current conflict 


t 11 local cadres to hit b 
oo aaeaehets be a 4 year history of clashes between 


began, a conflict which has turned out to 
the CPI(M) and the KKS. 


A dozen villages which were involved with the struggle for forest land 
were subjected to attacks by mobs which included CPM elements. 4 villages which 
were involved with the land alienation issue were subjected to mob attacks. Two 
of the villages involved in the struggle against moneylender and merchant were 
attacked by mobs. Physical attacks on activists and members with the inttntion 
of intimidating them grew in intensity after August 1980. KKS members were 
waylaid and beaten while on their way to market or work. 


The District and Session's Judge, Thana, Mr. N.S. Mamudhane was ordered 
by the Supreme Court to investigate the mob attacks and submit a factual report. 
Mr. Manudhane concluded in his report that "there is substantial ground to 
believe that localities of adivasi villagers belonging to an organisation named 
Kashtakari Sanghatana within the limits of Kesa, Talassari, Dahanu and Vikramgad 
police station were attacked by mobs of different capacities belonging to the 
CPM. The victims were assauited in some cases and their personal property was 
damaged, destroyed or stolen between the period of September 81 and November 82. 
The competent police authorities failed to afford adequate protection to those 
villages from such persistent attacks." | . . 
(Report of the Fact Finding Inquiry, writ petition No.1196 of 1983 pending before — 
the Supreme Court, before district judge, Thana at Thana 13th October, 1983.) 
The local level CPM cadres do not deny participating in these attacks. ir 

In fact, they feel strongly justified in these measures. It is also well known a 
that a vicious campaign has been launched by the CPM with the deliberate inten- 
tion of maligning the KKS and spreading misconceptions about it. The leadersh: 
would spread the lie to the local population that the KKS was converting ec 
and making them eat beef which would entail their excommunication. A dangerously __ 
communal propaganda. They would then also claim that the KKS was the work of a ss” 
hand bent on creating another Nagaland. These allegations would be made 
>cte ble journals, newspapers , their own magazines. But no attempt ‘was made 
these charges. Why anyway should the prospect of a separate s like | 
and worry the tribals anyway? Was it a principled opposi 

it because it would np ig rh nie Pe ons state and inct 
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(1). Organised or spontaneous actions of the people to : 


a. stop illegal moneylending 

b. recover money illegally taken by merchants, moneylenders, merchants, 
recovery of unpaid wages by grass merchants, forest contractors, labour 
contractors, etc. 

d. resistance and demand for stopping acts of beating, harassment by shopkeepers, 
merchants etc. 

€. resistance to highhanded behaviour of shopkeepers, supervisers of land- 
lords etc. 


(2). Programmes to establish rights that are due to people under various develop- 
mental schemes of Government: 


E.g. tiles, construction of wells to provide safe drinking water, employ- 
ment in diary project of those displaced by it, primary health facilities, 
recovery of land lying fallow after confiscation by PWD for road construct- 
ion, the Tribal Development Corporation set up to provide consumption loans, 
and do the marketing to protect the exploitation by merchant and / or 
7 moneylender compelled to function in consonance with its objectives though 
grossly inadequate for its purpose, issuing of ration cards etc. 


2 ed 
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(8). Struggles against the shack industrialization coming up along railway tracts 
and coastline, eroding into the tribal lands, reducing the tribals them- 


selves to casual labour living in slums. 


(9). Participation in wider issues, and the formation of wider platforms together 

with other organisations working among the rural or urban poor. 

Formation of a common platform of ten organisations working in Mabarashery 

on the issue of Right to Work. 

b. Formation of a common platform with the Women''s Liberation and the Forum 
against oprression of Women, for the emancipation of women. 


c. Formation of common platform with over 15 organisations working in 
Maharashtra on the Ani-State repression issue. 


d. Participation in the Joint Action Platform on the dalit issue and the 
renaming of Marathwada University as Ambedkar University. 


e. Participation in the platform of ten organisations in Maharashtra centred 
around the regularisation of forest lands. a. 
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The Shramik Sanghatana (S.S.) has been working since the early 70's in 
two areas, Shahada and Taloda. Taloda is a backward and dry region classified 
as a forest, but whether this area is a 'real' forest or not is suspect. But 
because of this classification, the Forest Department has laid claim to this 
area of both the forest produce and land. The activities of the S.S. in 
Taloda has consequently been to launch movements to regularize the lands of 
the forest encroachers and against the harrassment by the forest department 
officials and rangers of the tribals. 


But in Shahada itself, the character of the S.S. is very different. 
Shahada is a fertile region which has witnessed the 'Green Revolution'. Like 
other similar areas, there is a very well developed agrarian economy with a 
high degree of mechanization and there is also present sugar cooperatives and 
factories. The major and primary conflict in this area is that between the 
rich kulak farmers and their Adivasi (Bhils predominantly) labourers. 


nS = oo eal af 


In Shahada, the experience of the activists of the S.S. has been to 
learn the futility of trying to recover back lands alienated from the tribals 
into the hands of the Gujjars and then seek Governmental or bank credit and 
other inputs to develop the land reclaimed. They have been wary of squand- 
ering their manpower in implementing the various Governmental and non-Govern- 
mental measures, acts and laws and utilizing the funds earmarked for reformist 
and tribal developmental activities. The rich farmers are a well recognized 
and powerful entity and the dominant section of the rich farmers are Gujjars 
who were Gujerati businessmen who migrated to this area in the early 20th 
century. The Shramik Sanghatana succeeded in building up an organization of 
adivasis whose dominant interest is that pertaining to agricultural labour; 
the implementation of minimum wages, the recovery of back wages pending, the 
regulation of consumption credit and the exposing of fraudulent transactions 
by moneylenders, the reduction of the wage differential between men and women, 
ete. The Shramik Sanghatana itself came to identify its role as solely that 

of being a union. 


ae The rich. fariers: whose natural leader is P. K. Patil, have been prying: unk pam 
their best to smash the S.S. and reduce the Bhil adivasis to their =  — 
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antly communal organization. The PPS was launched by the RSS n mee see 
Brahmins were kept away from the PPS as it was to have a Maratha face. ; 
Bhavani, Jai Shivaji,'1is simultaneously both a Hindi and Maratha sentiment. 
PPS and the Shiv Sena, along with the Hindu Ekta Samiti had joint weniger 

and programmes. The Dhulia Unit of the PPS consisted of goondas, blackmar- 


keteers,matka operators. Office bearers of the PPS consisted of individuals 
against whom there are not less than 40 offences of big time thefts regis- 
tered. Public opinion in Dhulia is silent for fear of reprisal from the PPS 
and the knowledge that the police was not going to act against them, their 
receiving 'hafta' was public knowledge. After the Shelti Carnage (reports 
about which will be presented below) the barbarousness of which shocked even 
the ruling Congress Party and forced the Chief Minister to visit the area, 
everyone was able to identify and expose the PPS Shahada, for what it was, 

an organisation of the rich farmers under a new guise, the same Purushottam 
Sena with a new name. This embarassed the BJP (Bharatiya Janta Party, the 
political wing of the cultural Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, RSS) so much that 
they quickly disowned them. Even the PPS unit, Dhulia claimed no relation with 
the PSS Shahada alleging that the latter were trying to destroy their reputa- 
tion. While it is true that the kulaks did not succeed in concealing them- 
selves behind the PPS, why did they seek that cover in the first place? 


* * * 


The bulk of the Gujjars in Shahada like the non-tribal vested interests 
in the other tribal areas of Maharashtra are not closely linked with the landed 
interests in the rest of the state who dominate the ruling Congress Party. 

The Gujjars are not Marathas, they neither speak Marathi nor have a ‘'certain' 
access to the ears of the powers that be. Because of their non Maharashtrain 
origins they are even suspected by the party bosses. 


The answer to the question why they sought the cover of the PPS is that 
firstly the kulaks have felt the need to overcome their localism and project 
their interests at the regional (state) level. The PPS with its Maharashtrian 
and Hindu image would give it a regional as well as national image. This ten- 
dency to seek a non local image is not restricted to the kulaks only. Even 
the adivasi organizations (example Shramik Sanghatana) experience the need to 
transcend their localism. 


Secondly, since the Gujjars realize that they are operating in Maharashtra 
state with a strong liberal tradition where the exhibition of naked self int- 
erest and the use of brutal force to suppress the adivasis makes them highly 
unpopular, hence,their need to cover up and conceal their real interests of 
suppressing the adivasis through communal and casteist tension. 


Thirdly, and this is the most important, that having witnessed the 
"Green Revolution with a strong polarization between the organized 'kulaks' 
and the organized ‘agricultural labour', a lot of peasants belonging to the 
backward castes are caught in the cross fire of rural tension. They are not 
economically viable facing stiff competition from the better off farmers, and 
their exploitation by the rich farmer is of a different kind - not direct 
oppression but by the lure of false promises and false hopes. This secticn 
has a strong attachment to private property and is deeply religious. It is 
also trapped within a web of myriad prejudices. They are not exactly clear 
as to the causes of their degradation and quite a few of them have a standard 
of life approaching the agricultural labourers, Often their anger and frustr- 
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ation instead of being directed aga‘nst the rural rich is instead directed 
against the agrilabourers., It is quite easy to mobilize them against the 
latter. Where the Purushottam Sena failed, the Patit- Pawans along with the 
Hindu Ekta Samiti were able to penetrate into the lower castes, the socalled 
ackward castes. Thereby they were able to instigate caste riots against 


dalits and adivasis. The ground was prepared earlier by the anti-inuslim riots. 


a 
* 
+ 
* 


What is remarkable about the Shelti massacre or carnage, was that one 
and the same incident was interpreted differently by different groups. 


The Shramik Sanghatana, the BJP, the District Collector of Dhulia saw 
it as am expression and continuation of the 'class struggle' started in the 
early 70's. The BJP representative while complaining about the terror let 
loose by both the kulaks led by P.K. Patil on the one hand and the Shramik 
Sanghatana on the other, pleaded for the setting up of a tripartite machinery 
consisting of farmers, labourers and Government representatives to solve pro-. 
blems and prévent such occurrences. The collector pleaded his inhability to 
allow demonstrations and meetings to take place under such conditions. When 
attack on tribal villages did take place, how could he guarantee police pro- 
tection for each and every village? 


‘ Sharad Patil (of the Satya Snodak Communist Party) felt that the inci- 
dent symbolized the ongoing "caste war" that is raging all over the country. 
The Shramik Sanghatana itself led by a brahmincial leadership and ideology 
_--—~was being blind to this essential character. Being highly sectarian it was 
io. contributing | to a loss of unity of the Ati-sudra varg. Otherwise how would 
it be possible for the Maldars who are a numerical minority, having installed 
wireless stations all over Maharashtra to engage in a guerilla warfare,;a ~~ 
a tactic which is more amen able to the majority? Unless all the agricultural = 
Angee came eo working in seperate areas, the Maldars SiS 253 Pee 
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Gujjar kulaks tried to conceal the class s.ru/gl-~ by giving it a communal and 
casteist cover and in failing in their attempt, revealing their true alms. 


g their aims, they revea- 


f the Gujjars failed in concealin 
Better chs hi y the BJP and Sharad 


led a weakness of the S.S. which their opponents (notab} 
Patil) were quick to point out. 


were interested only in the demand for 


minimum wages and neglected the problems of marginal farmers of development of 
land, of education, and of development activities in general. The Satya Shodak 
Communist Party complained that the S.S. in neglecting these issues (like forest 
encroachment, land reforms and development activities) were letting the BJP 

gaining an entry into the area and corroding their base. The BJP would con- 
sequently exploit its strength in triggering off a caste war. The S.S. on the 
other hand from an orthodox Marxist position would point out to the vacillating 
tendencies and unrealiability of the non-tribal marginal peasant as an ally of 

the agricultural labourer. The S.S. <« also sees the limitation of a development 
strategy employed by the BJP, missionaries and voluntary group etc. who trade 
charity for loyalty, make the tribals depend on outsiders and concealing from 
themselves their real strength which can only come from independent self activity 
and leadership. For whatever paltry development activities undertaken by the 
State, the philosophy of its developmental orientation runs contradictory to 

the Sanghatana's own value system. The Shramik Sanghatana members themselves 

argue that it is from an appreciation of the limitation of the adivasis in 

terms of their potential for struggles and victories, in limiting themselves 

to the agricultural labourers of the area, they could gain the cooperation and — 
alliance of the national working class. Hence the joining the AALU (Agricultural 
Labour Union). 


The BJP complained that the S.S. 


In Maharashtra the tribals of Shahada have succeeded in gaining major 
benefits for the agricultural workers of the state as a whole. Through their 
struggles they compelled the Maharashtra Government to pass the Maharashtra 
Minimum Wages Act for agricultural workers. The Page Commission was set up 
to revise the wages again. Further in unison with other tribal organizations 
and the victims of the drought they have been able to get the Government to 
implement the Employment guarantee scheme. 


The tribals in Maharashtra as a whole occupy a position of leadership in 
the struggle of the agricultural workers of the state as a whole. Further in 
Maharashtra, the so-called farmers' agitation has been polarized between the 
stronger rich farmer's agitation and the landless and agricultural labourer's 
struggle. The latter have been able to hold their own conferences in Satana. 


But can this strategy lead to the real alliance and cooperation with the 
_ National working class? Could they not have the right to forge this alliance 
through the assertion of their autonomous nationality? Would they not expect 

a commitment to this from the other working class organizations? 


S.Bhaskar 
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1. (Excerpts from "Dhulia Adivasi's Continuing Struggle", Nirmala Sathe, March 31, 
EPW, March 31, 1984) 


On March 18 at Shelti Village there took place massacre of adivasis which 
became the centre of attention. Five adivasis were killed. The excuse was that 
some adivasi youth had taken a bundle of dried cotton sticks (used as fuel) from 
a Gujjar without his permission, for lighting the fire on the occasion of the Holi 
festival. Many quarrels took place over this incident, but representatives from 
the two sides settled them and peace was restored. The adivasis retired to their 
huts. But that night the landlord along with activists of an organisation called 
the Patit Pawan Sanghatana attacked the adivasi basti, taking it by surprise. The 
police arrested 125 people, including the sarpanch of Shelti, Narottam Patil. As 
many as seven tractors and a jeep containing weapons were confiscated. 


The attack on the adivasis was publicised in the newspapers. There were 
heated arguments in the Maharashtra legislative assembly. Chief Minister Vasant- 
dada Patil himself rushed to Shelti and sanctioned monetary help for the victims 
of the attack from the Chief Minister's fund. The event attracted the attention 
of the opposition parties. The adivasis were offered sympathy and there were 
strong protests against the attack. There is going to be a judicial enquiry into 
the incident. In short, all the rituals which accompany such attacks are being 


observed. 


At the recent 'shet majur dharana' organised in Bombay, Vahru Sonawane, a 
Shramik Sanghatana activits, asked Vasantdada Patil if he intended to confiscate 
the weapons of rich farmers used to kill adivasis in Shelti. If not, he said, 
the least the chief minister could do was to give the adivasis licences to | 
acquire guns themselves. The chief minister remained silent. The working class. 
will no longer be dependent on promises made by leaders or for that matter on Bee 
silences. 


Indian ‘Express, March 26, 1984) 
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But the matter did not end there. Around 10.00 p.m. more than 100 
persons swooped on the tribal settlements. Both sides started throwing stones 


and the attackers hurriedly retreated to the main village. 


karam, brother of Narottam Jadu Gujjar, 
Sarpanch and director of the P.K. Patil-controlled sugar co-operative, went 


to the neighbouring villages and to Shahada to whip up a war hysteria. 
Tukaram's son Rajaram, president of the Shelti Unit of the Patit Pawan Sanghatana, 


also went out with a colleague on their motorbikes. 


Soon a jeep belonging to Tu 


The amazing speed with which the attackers assembled from more than half- 
a-dozen villages within a radiuss of 10 km. suggests that the wireless net work 
of the Satpuda Sugar Co-operative was misused by the miscreants to call out 
their comrades. For, in less than an hour, men armed with spears, iron bars, 
sticks and sickles were on their way to Shelti in seven tractor-trolleys laden 


with stones. 


The tribals, too, in the-meantime had made reinforcement. But they had 
barely reached the neighbouring village of Saste, when they were attacked by 
the other party. pace 
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cups and saucers suggested that a grand tea party was planned there. Was it 
for the celebration of Holi or to treat the assailants? Narottam, brother 


Tukaram, sons Purushottam and Chhotulal, nephews Bansi and Rajram were all taken 
into custody. 


3. (Manuscript given by Shramik Sanghatana). 


For the last week the Adivasi settlement in the village Mamache Mohide, 
in Shahada Taluka, Dhule district, stands desolate. The 150 Adivasis from the 
settlement, young and old, man and woman alike, are camping shelterless in the 
biting winter cold in the fields adjoining Shahada town. At the same time, the 
Muslims in Shahada town live in terror. An old man has been killed, two other 
Mulsims seriously injured and are fighting for their life and hundreds have su- 
ffered injuries and loss. They are the victims of two incidents coming on the 
heels of each other that have brought communal strife to Shahada. The incidents 
are two faces of a growing menance spreading into the Shahada rural area. Gangs 
wielding rods and chains, and owing allegiance to the Patit Pawan Sanghatana 
have been responsible for the carnage in both cases. 


The incident at Mamacha Mohide was « sequel to their participation in 

a meeting organised on 14 December to protest against the repression of the 
workers of a°nearby sugar cooperative factory. Mohide is 2 miles away from 

the taluka headquarters at Shahada town. Earlier, towards the end of November, 
one Koli and three Adivasi young men from Mohide had been taken to the gram- 
anchayat office by the Patit Pawan Sanghatana (PPS) followers and were tortured 
= being hung upside down and beaten. A complaint was lodged at the Sarangkheda 
Police Station ten miles away which caters to Mohide. By 14 December, almost . 
three weeks had passed but no one had been arrested. Then, on 10 December about 
60 to 70 PPS followers broke into the house of Jaysingh Bhil, an adivasi working 
as a conductor for the MSRTC, and severely beat him up and again, no one had 
been arrested until the meeting. 


The PPS is an organization that has been growing in the Shahada area 
riding the wave of militant communalism and religious fanaticism that is at pre- 
sent sweeping the upper caste Hindus throughout the country. The PPS has been 
especially welcome to the caste-Hindus in Shahada for their own reasons. The 
bulk of the caste Hindus in the area are rich kulaks who have recently taken to 
mechanised farming. They have behind them more than a century of savage oppres- 
sion of the adivasis who have been rendered landless on a large scale. In most 
mixed villages, the adivasis are mainly landless labourers working for kulak 
and totally dependent on wage-labour for their livelihood. Over the last ten 
or fifteen years the labourers have organised into the Shramik Sanghatana and 
fought for the betterment of their lot and against the kulak oppression they 
face. 


Not able to stomach this growing resistence, the rich kulaks have made 
frequent attempts to organise some sort of paramilitary force that would remain 
at their disposal and failed. The first such attempt in 1973 took the guise of 
a crop-protection force, the now infamous 'Purushottam Sena' (named after the 
present and past chairman of the Sugar Cooperative factory and the General 
Secretary of the Maharashtra State Janata Party Mr. P.K. Patil) which created 
such a scandel all over, that it had to be scotched before it could take off 
the ground. Then during and after the end of the Emergency, they tried to 
recruit Baluchi watchmen again under the guise of crop protection, and tried 
to use them as such a force. But this too failed when it met the reluctance 
of the labourers and the unwillingness of the Baluchis to become a tool in 
kulak hands. This made PPS especially welcome for them. 
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The name Patit Pawan Sanghatana signifies ‘an organisation for the 
salvation of the fallen’. It is based on a strong revivalist and agressive 
Hindu rhetoric and is organised along loose knit paramilitary lines. The 
young, new generation of kulaks and their upper caste supporters have joined 
it is droves recognising in it an excellent source of their own agreesive 
organization capable of wielding force. Over the last year, incidents of the 
same terror-inducingg quality, though none as severe as the one at Mqhide, have 
been taking place frequently and accelerating alarmingly in the very recent 


past. 


The meeting, participation in which was to prove so fateful for the 
Mohide adivasis was the sequel to the beating up of Shinde, a worker in the 
cooperative sugar factory it Lonkheda near Shahada. This factory is the nerve 
centre of kulak power in the area. It enjoys, a great many benefits because 
it is in an Adivasi area, though the adivasis form a very small part of its 
work force and benefit little from it. In the incident on 18 November, the 
security officer of the factory beat up Shinde in public on a roadside, and 
later was dismissed. A case of victimisation is now pending before the Dhule 
labour court. As a sequel to the incident, workers began to be threatened and 
an adivasi day-labourer's hut was razed to the ground. After waiting for a 
month, the Shramik Sanghatana had organised the meeting on 14 December to pro- 
test against this repression of workers by the management. 


The Shramik Sanghatana, as the focus of adivasi resistance was already 
the target of kulak anger. Then, over the last few years, the workers from 
the sugar factory who had earlier been aloof, also began to approach the 
Shramik Sanghatana with increasing fequency. And, on a number of occasions, 
it has been successdul in mobilising adivasi labourer's participation in and 
support for worker's issues. On 14 December too, the labourers along with the 
Mohide labourers, had participated in great strength in the gate-meeting at the 
sugar factory. 


At that meeting, four or five young men of the PPS began to move about 
in the meeting wielding lathies and hurling ridicule at the adivasis. When 
told to keep silent and let the meeting continue, they began to abuse and 
threaten. A fracas followed, the men were handed over to the police, and 
carried away under police protection. Barring this incident provoked by the 
PPS, the meeting was entirely peaceful and dispersed as peacefully. 


” A short time after the meeting was over, a couple of tractor troll 
filled with about 150 PPS supporters armed to the niat with chains, rods pha 
arrived on the scene shouting. "Patit Pawan Sanghatana kijay, Jay Bhavani, Jay 
Shivaji and similar PPS slogans. They found the meeting peacefully over and 
dispersed. Not to be done in, they drove through the town on their way to 
Mohide.:. They already bore a grudge against the Mohide labourers for daring 
to lodge a police complaint against them, and now they had participated in full 
strength in a meeting organised against the nerve centre of their power. The 
police watched this display but took no action. | 


The armed convoy landed in the kul £ Mohi 
the neighbouring villages of Shinud, Pipri, seneedy Ohtani 
cted, and reinforcements rolled in tractor-trolleys. Around 8 pm 
more than 400 let themselves loose on the Mohide adivasis Every 
sight was soundly thrashed. Chander Ramdas, a 15 year o1d boy had his 
ken. Zajibai Bhil, a young woman, was beaten all over and her 


open. The adivasis ran for their lives into the surrounding fields, but aah 


F 
‘ 
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chased and beaten up. A pregnant woman lay injured in the fields throughout 

the night. Children were lost. The mob then set to ravage the desolate Bhi- 
lati settlement amidst slogans of Jay Shivaji and Jay Bhavani. Clothes, sheets, 
and patched quilts were burnt , houses vandalised, fowls and goats carried and 
the cattle left tied without succour after they too were beaten up. 


To date, the adivasi labourers have not returned to their village. In 
the biting December cold, they are now camped in the open, in the fields adjoin- 
ing Shahade town. The Sarang Khada Police Station, ten miles away and under whose 
jurisdiction Mohide lies, has not troubled itself unduly. In fact, on that 
fateful day, all the roads to Sarangkeda were crowded with delirious. kulak suppo- 
rters and no one could go and register a complaint at the Police Station. The 
complaint had finally to be lodged with ‘senior police officials at District Head- 
quarters, Dhule, sixty miles away. The Tahsildar and the Sub-Divisional Officer 
have been more cooperative, but their efforts have been of little avail. They 
got 15-year old Chandar admitted to the Shahada Primary Health Centre, but was 
then discharged after being told that he had a factured leg! The injured had 
to be carried to Dhule and admitted to the Civil Hospital. 


The Shramik Sanghatana has been busy mobilising support for the victims. 
The adivasis spend most of the day at its office. The labourers and the poor in 
the surrounding villages and Shahada town have been sending bhakris and other good 
on which the victims are surviving. They have been petitioning the sluggish 
government tirelessly, orally and in writing, ‘to make possible the rehabilita- 
tion of the Mohide victims. They have been asking for medical help to those 
injured, accepting their police complaints with due guarantee of protection, 
compensation of their losses, state support through employment schemes in antici- 
pation of the kulak boycott on their employment that they are sure to meet, 
and most important, they have been insisting on the arrest of at least the main 
culprits as a demonstration of the governments seriousness and. concern. However, 
the Mohide Bhilati still stands desolate and ravaged. 


The second incident involving the Muslims arose,strangely, on the 
background of the Muslims generous help to a non-Muslim cause-that of the Mohide 
victims. The Muslims supported the Mohide victims actively and generously. The 
Muslims have been the natural target of PPS aggression. The Shahada area has 
never had a tradition of anything approaching communal strife. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been attempts to exploit individual incidents.and turn them 
into an issue for communal confrontation. The growth of PPS and its open, bla- 
tantly religious, and aggressive fanaticism was a fuel to communal strife. Rela- 
tions between caste Hindus and Muslims have been tense after the growth of PPS. 
Significantly, earlier attempts have always sought to exploit individual inci- 
dents between muslim and adivasi individuals for communal purposes. Thanks to 
the hardheaded common sense of the muslims and adivasis and the firm anti- 
communal policy of the Shramik Sanghatana, this has never succeeded. In fact, the 
result has been a closer bond between the Muslims and the adivasi labourers. In 
such a situation the solidarity shown by the Muslims with the Mohide victims was 
an unwelcome sign to the communalists who rather have them confronting each 


other. 


After the 14 December Mohide incident, therefore communal opinion began 
to be mobilised against the Muslims. 18 December was Id-e-Milad. The Muslims 
celebrated it with a procession that was entirely disciplined and peaceful. But 
on the 19th the PPS in collusion with other communalist elements, began to whip 

passions against the Muslims. The Shramik Sanghatana, which had got wind of 
© animous signs, met the police a number of times and warned them, orally as 


well as in writing, of the prevailing situation. They tried repeatedly to 
persuade the police to ask for reinforcements, and to take all steps necessary 
to prevent an ugly incident. The police, however, remained indifferent. Mean- 


while, the PPS campaign continued and began to snowball. 


Next day, on 20 December, the storm broke. As is usual, a tribal inci- 
dent, served as excuse for the communalists to perpetuate a carnage. Two Kolis, 
caste Hindus, began to harass and make sexual advances to RRekhbai, a young 
adivasi woman. Ustad Ramzan, an old man, asked them to stop. The Kolis slapped 
Ramzan and ran way. Some time afterward, a PPS mob again armed with clubs, rods 
and chains, shouting Jay to PPS, Bhavani and Shivaji attacked Ramzan's house and 
began to pelt it with stones, right under the eyes of the police who watched from 
a little distances. The mob broke into Ramzan's house and beat him to death with 
the rods, chains etc. Two Muslim young men have been severely beaten up and are 
lying in a critical condition. A melec and stone throwing from both sides : 
followed. But even after the incident the police took no action. 
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Interview with Baldev Chand, Collector, Dhulia, after the Shelti carnage. 217 


In Shelti, 5 Adivasis were killed and many injured. 14 people have been 
arrested. The people were caught on the spot. The verification and identifica- 
tion of the people is going on. The Patit Pawan mobs attacked at 12.30 p-m., 
the police reached at 2.30 p.m. and at village Bhilati, the returning mobs were 
nabbed. The Patit Pawan is a tool in the hands of the rich farmers. They were 
armed with lathies and iron bars. Everybody is disowning them (the Patit Pawans) 
Previously the Patit Pawan was linked with the RSS. The BJP is saying now 
that they are not our people. The Patit Pawans of Dhulia claim no relation with 
the Shahada Patit Pawan and allege that the latter is trying to destroy their 
reputation. The Patit Pawans were responsible for Hindi/Muslim tensions 1 year 
back culminating in the murder of Ramzan Ustad, and in goondaism in Dhulia. 


On Holi day there were prohibitory orders all over the district and meet- 
ings were banned. Shahada was tense, MSEB (Maharashtra State Electricity Board) 
was on strike. But it is very difficult to protect every village. 


The Shramik Sanghatana is doing good work in enlightening Adivasis. A 


"class war'' is going in Shahada; and the rich farmers attack on Shelti is an 
expression of this. 


March 1984 


Interview with a Representative of B.J.P. (Bharatiya Janata Party), after 
Shelti carnage. . i at, : 


This Patit Pawan consists of self appointed men of P.K. Patil. They 


meeting to fight for their right for minimum wages and for land. The attacks = 
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THE BHILS 


"Considering all (the) mythological, traditional at ee 
and the racial data available, it appears that — ae ae — 
were the earliest settlers in this country"’.. on yest Shen. fro 
pre-Aryan and non-Dravidian settlers of this land"! (5.1L. ; : : 


p.13) 


me of the Bhils is the country comprised in hill ranges of Khandesh, 


ho 
bi t from the Satpuras to the sea in Gujarat. 


Central India and Rajputana, wes 


The name Bhil seems to occur for the first time about 600 AuDy It is| 
supposed to derive from the Drividian word for a bow, which is the characteristic 
weapon of the tribe. The Bhils have lost their language so it cannot be ascert- 


ained whether it was Kolarian or Dravidian. 


References to the origins of the Bhil occur in the Bhagwati Purana, 
Shivapurana, Mahabharata, the Ramayana and cther ganskrit literature. Col. Tod 
calls them "Vanputras" or children of the forest. It seems that the Bhils were 
a powerful cOmmunity but they were soon to be overpowered by the Rajputs. This 
seems to be the case because the Rajputs derive their title to land from the 
Bhils,” and recognize them as the original inhabitants of Rajasthan. 


Bhils made history during the long drawn wars that were waged between the 
Udaipur Rajput Ranas and the Mughal Emperors from the time of Babar till the end 
or Aurangzeb's reign of 50 years. Their loyalty to the Ranas of Udaipur was 
unshakeable and thousands laid their lives in the defence of their beloved ruler 
Rana Pratap of undying fame. The Bhils were also employed by the Rajputs as village 
watchmen and by the Marathas as village policemen. The Rajputs at first seem to 
have treated the Bhils leniently. Inter marriage was frequent, especially in the 
families of the Bil chieftains, and a new caste called Bhilala has arisen, which 
is composed of the descendents of mixed Rajput and Bhil marriages. The Bhilalas 
rank above the Bhils, at a level with cultivating castes. But as Hinduism 
came to be more orthodox in Rajasthan the Bhils sank to the positiog of outcastes. 
Their custom of eating beef has always caused them to be desvised. Their. later 
suppression by the Rajputs led them to adopt a lawless and criminal career. 

They took to dacoity and highway robbery. The Marathas in Khandesh too treated 
them with great cruelty especially in the disturbed veriod of wars between the 
Holkars and Scindias (A.D. 1800) and this too led them to indulge in highway 

robbery. ? In Gujarat the Bhils and Kolis were described as ‘hereditary and pro- 


fessiogal plunderers' - 'soldiers of the night as they themselves said they 
were. 


Their 'anti-social' activities lasted till about 1824, when the British 
Government, with the establishment of the Mewar Bhil Corps, brought them under 
control with milder treatment.** In Rajputana too, with the establishment of Rajput 
rule, the Bhils were forced to adopt a settled way of life. They were earlier 
practicing shifting cultivation or hunting. They were compelled to live in 
settled villages and practice agriculture. Most of the Bhils became cultivators 
and earned a respectable livelihood by cutting grass, manufacturing rude baskets, 
cleaning cotton, or serving as shikaris, guides and messengers. ; 


Throughout the period of 19 kings, the Bhils of Banswara in Rajasthan 
seemed to harbour a sense of deep rooted hatred. Occasionally they putanged 
isings in different parts of the state to disturb law and order. ~ As a 
result of this, the rulers meted out severe treatment. They were subjected to 
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forced labour which was gradually institutionalized as 'Begar'. 1s The institution 
of Begar had a protound influence on the life of the members of this tribe. 


In Rajasthan in addition to revolts for nayment of tributes by Rajput 
rulers to the Bhils which the former had stopped after entering into a treaty with 
the British Government (between 1844 and 1874), there was a movement led by Govind 
Giri. About 150,000 Bhils entered into a conspiracy to overthrew Rajput rule and 
establish a Bhil State extending from Suth Rampur to Dungarpur. 


All these rebellion being crushed ruthlessly, backed by the military force 
and diplomacy of the British, the Rajput administrators wielded profound influence 
on the traditional socio-political organisations of Bhils. Their tribal bodies 
like the Panch (administering justice) were replaced by urban based courts of 
law, as a result of which their indigenous code of social conduct gradually faded 
away. The state government further imposing restrictions on the home distillation 
of liquor, established its own distillery. i 


Raghaviah refers to 3 revolts of the Bhils in Gujarat, 

1809-28: Bhil revolt in Gujarat. 1846: Bhil revolt under Kumar Jire ra 
Vasavo in Gujarat. 1857-8: Bhil revolt (Gujarat) under the leadership of 
Bhagaoji Naik and Kajar Singh. 


The recapitulate so far, while the early loss of what we may term Bhil 
sovereignty is shrouded in mystery and legend, nevertheless the new rulers were 
compelled to acknowledge their titles to land as derivative from the Bhils. The 
Bhils in turn supported the Rajput rulers in their wars with the Mughals. In 
return they were granted a privileged status and were allowed to marry with 
Rajputs. But with the decay of Rajput rule in the 19th century, the Maratha- 
Mughalwars and the entry of the British, the Bhils were subjected to acute 
repression from all sides. Consequently they were comvelled to take to a life of 
dacoity and highway robbery but were soon contained by the British. Subsequently 
with the attack on tribal institutions, the comoulsion to change over from shift- 
ing cultivation to settled agriculture, to perform forced labour, they revolted 
and the revolts nad the political aim of setting up an independent Bhil state. 
But these revolts were crushed.1!5 We may say that until the end of the 18th 
century the Bhils were able to preserve their community culture and way of life 
inspite of being under the tutelage of rulers. However it must be said that with 
the social interaction with the Rajputs (from about 700 A.D.) who having a 'supe- 
rior' level of living had much tocontribute to Bhil culture. Nevertheless they 
had no exclusive peaceful contacts and all through the age they struggled for 
their independence and with time they developed prejudices and a social distrust 
for their rulers. Nevertheless they imitated some of the culture traits and which 
in course of time became assimilated with the tribal norms and sanctions. However 
from the 19th century we see a concerted attack on their life style. Religions 
make inroads. Hindu and Muslim traders (the Shias known as Bohras* speaking 
Gujarati) had developed a peaceful and sympathetic contact with them. The Bhagat 
movement has gone a long way in bringing them within the orbit of Hinduism. The 
foreign missionaries made inroads after the famine of 1899-1900, (when from 15 
to 25% of the Bhils and 30 to 50% of their cattle perished) and the plague of 1902. 
The missionaries moved from village to village and rendered social and medical 


aid and spread the Christian faith. 


In 1916, Russel could write that the Bhil is a tribe which has been much 
in contact with the Hindus and is consequently well known. D.J. Naik a social, 
worker observes that the Bhils of the Gujarathi and Marathi speaking areas have 
become assimilated with the Hindus of the nlains and have taken to agriculture 


_as their main occupation. 
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in the 19th century, and the failure to 


set up a Bhil state, the Bhils are no longer a homogeneous Commi AE the 
colonial era, under the Rajputs, for.instance in M.P., the Bhils got differen- 
tiated into Bhils and Bhilalas. (for e.g. in 1941, the ratio of Bhils to 
Bhilalas was 5.06 lakhs to 2.79 lakhs.) In the Central provinces, some of the 
Bhils were converted to Muhammadans in Aurangzeb's time and the remainder, who 
though retaining many animistic beliefs and superstitions have practically 
become Hindus. Both are divided into groups or septs, generally named after 
plants or animals to which they still show reveence. (illustration: Jamania 
(jaman tree) Rohni (Rohan tree) Avalia (amla tree) Meheda (Bahere tree) Mori 
(peacock) Ghodmarya (horse) Masrya (fish) Sampan (cat). There are 150 sub- ; 
division clans among the Bhils, chief of them being Dames, Parmar, Vasalya, 
Hathila; Rathod, Solanki, Maida, Vasava etc. In West Khande’sh they are differen- 
tiated into the Konkani Bhils and the Pawra Bhils, Pawras are primitive compared 
to the former being near and in the forests. In spite of this division into clans 
and septs as well as through religion, nevertheless a major division between the 
‘hill' Bhils and 'plains' Bhils is still quite fundamental. Major Hendley has 
given a good account of the hill Bhils which yet remains true. 6 Enthoven classi- 
fies the Khandesh Bhils into three gourps: plain Bhils, hill and forest tribes. 
and mixed tribes, giving a long list of Bhil clans. (Enthoven, Tribes and castes 
of Bombay, 1920). An interesting account of the difference between hill Bhils and 
plain Bhils can be found in Doshi (1971) Doshi has taken up 3 village in Banaswara 
district Rajasthan, 2 of them being in the plain and the 3rd in the hills. The 
hill village has retained the primitive tribal religion while the plain villages 
are either Hindu or Christian. In Gantali, a hill village, hills, ravines, forest, 
unsettled conditions, and rains, all contribute to the preservation of \their 
tribal culture. 


On account of the developments 


If one sees that from the turn of the 18th century to the middle of the 19th 
century the distinction between 'hills and forest' Bhils and 'plain'.Bhils growing, 
it is on account of the carrot and stick volicy adopted first by the Rajputs and : 
subsequently the British to repress them cruelly on the one hand and on_ the other 
to encourage them to settle down and take to settled agriculture. The reason for 
this is most likely political to contain the rebelliousness and tempt them away 
from their 'criminal tendencies' through rehabilitation on cultivable land. The 
Bhil community is always known to have settled on a clan basis. Clan is the nucleus 
of settlement in all the Bhil villages (of Dhar and Jhabua (MP) ). The first 
settler on land who subsequently founded the village was always a principal 
number of the Same clan and others of the clan followed him. The first settler also 
became the Tadvi of the village who performed social economic as well aS ritual 
functions of the community. The first settlement was thus a clan settlement. 

Later on members of other clans may also have been allowed in the village. But 
in this they have always to obtain. the permission of the Tadvi: it was the | 
Tadvi who allotted the land tenancy rights to the new owner. (T.B. Naik: 1954). 


(Even today, the clan origins of the vill i i 
(Ever » the age settlement is discernable. 
If a Bhil wishes to build a house near his friend he \cannot do so. A typical’ 
Bhil cluster has been described by I. Karve (1957), "it is the custom for a grown- 
= Sega man “4 oe a separate house for himself. Due to this custom one 

sees small clusters of houses belonging to a man and his rothers 
cousins, separated from other similar claseerae teh, & 


; But after 1850 another tendency seems to be at work Roads } 
developed in the district of Thana, Nasik and Dhulia mainly in reg aye BF 


_the 1850's, Construction of railways employing workers on a very large scale 


created demand for foodgrains. The American Civil War led to an export of 
cotton and cotton cultivation spread in Dhule and Nasik districts. The 
establishement of peace in the predominatly adivasi areas was no doubt an 
important factor in the ascendancy of the latter tendency, leading to larg» 
scale clearing of jungles, and commercialization of agriculture!7, In addition 
to this the very forests were seen as a commercial source of supply of teak 

for the railway construction work and the concept of reserved forest emerges 


whereby the adivasis instially are prevented from cutting teak for their own 
needs. 


Both the commercialization of agriculture and the forest had an affect 
quite opposite to the earlier policy of appeasement of tribals through gran- 
ting them land. Now a reverse tendency takes place, non-adivasi agricult- 
urists and traders move in a big way to adivasi areas. "One can say that 
broadly the problem of land alienation started after 1860's". (S.D.Kulkarni). 
To began with as long as unoccupied cultivable lands were available, this 
alienation of land from the adivasis was not a problem. However after such 
lands were occu pied, non-adivasi cultivators began to occupy land cultivated 
by the adivasis. 


Would it be correct to say that in one century the adivasi first start 
cultivating land, becoming peasants only to soon have it snatched away by comm- 
ercial forces backed by British law and administration thereby losing their 
livelihood? 


By 1916, Russell could write "The Bhils have now had to abandon their 
free use of forests, which was highly destructive in its effects, and their 
indiscriminate slaughter of game. Many of them live in open country and have 
become farm servants and field labourers. A certain proportion are tenants — 

ut very few own villages". 


Little were the Bhils-to realize that their movement to the plains 

implied their becoming not landed proprietors but agricultural labourers. 

The 1971 census reports that 87% of male adivasi workers (55% cultivators and 
35% agricultural labourers) depend on land which is the main source of livel- 
ihood. This will give us an idea of +. .+ the extent of deforestation as well 
as the fact that the bulk of the adivasis in these areas are fully dependent on 
agriculture and the process of 'peasantization' that in being _ Simu | 
ltaneously pauperizes them into becoming a part of the rural proletariat. 


In 1967, T.B. Naik reported that in M.P.: "The Bhils are now primarily 
an agricultutal people though they are said to be hunters in the past. But 
under the poor conditions of soil, small holdings of land and underdeveloped 
methods of agriculture, their economy is not able to provide them a regular and 
continued sustenance for the whole year. They have therefore to depend on other 
subsidiary sources of earning. They have thus taken to labour of various kinds: 
like labour in road construction, forest labour and agricultural labour. This 
has thus introduced a new occupational pattern among them and subsequently it 
has introduced a cash economy in their life. "(p.212)"' It is thus found that 
a change is coming in the economy of the people, which has shifted gradually 
from an agriculture and hunting economy now to labour economy, except in a few.. 
... where agriculture has been able to retain its former position "(p. 215). 


: 


a The real extent of this shift is however not very clear. I Karve ‘. 
in 1957 reported quite a contrary finding and found the condition of the Bhils 
ee er yenes ped than the Marathi peasant cultivators of Nasik and Konkan 
the’ ratio 

7 hs 


of cultivation households to landless labours household 55% to 


or 


y dependant on subsidiary 


28%. The cultivating households were very marginall 
occupations. 


It is necessary to distinguish firstly between hilly and low productive 
regions where the ownership of land given the low average size of landholding 
necessitates seeking employment in other forms of dependant occupations like 
hunting, food gathering, forest work etc. and highly to moderately fertile 
regions where self sufficiency prevails. But the shift to "labour economy" 
cannot be only due to low agricultural productivity. A lot of fraudulent land 
transfers have taken place whereby adivasis have lost their land to non- 


adivasis. 


According to $.D. Kulkarni."It may be pointed out that the problem of 
adivasis land alienation is acute mainly in tahsils where non-adivasis reside 
in considerable proportion. Most of the lands in tahsils where adivasis form | 
80% or more of the total population are still owned by them. This is also true 
of tahsils which a~e deep in the forest or have very unhealthy climate or have 
undeveloped transport facilities. On the other hand in tahsils, where land is © 
fertile and means of transport are developed, considerable nortion of agricul 
lands are owned by non-adivasis." (p.418). And again recognising the extent and a 
undesirablity of such large scale land alienation the Govt. of Bombay amended ~~ 

the act but this was unsatisfactory. The amendment did not cover*all adivasi; =~ © = 
areas and the collector had the right to sanction the said transfers." (142( BIA 
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FOOTNOTES 223 


ae R.V : The tribes and Castes of the Central Province of India 
p. 278) 


Russel R.V. (ibid) . 


"The name Bhil is often given to half wild tribes such as Chodra's, 
Dhanka's, Dhodras, Katkaris, Konknas, and Varlis. " According to Sanskrit 


_lexicographers, Bhil also means one who has fallen. (Enthoven, Tribes 


and Castes of Bombay, Vol. 1, p 151-179 on Bhils). 


According to a Puranic version, the Bhils have descended from the thighs 
of Vena, the son of Anga who had no child. The sage rubbed his thigh and 
produced 'a man, like a charred log with a flat face who was extremely 
short.' "He was told 'to sit down (ni shid)- and was so known as Nishada' 
from whom sprang the Nishadas dwelling on the Vindhya mountains distingui- 
shed by their wicked deeds" (Bhagwata Purana, Skanda 4, saesahaee 14, Shloka 
45.) : 


According to the Bhagawata Purana the king Vena, son of Anga, was a tyrant 
who ruled his subjects with an iron rod. He asked the people to worship. 
him and forbade them to perform 'yagna'. He also troubled Rishis and 


‘Sadhus who, being therefore very annoyed, cursed him to die. Raja Vena had 


none to succeed him and so the Rishis in order to establish law and order 


created the Nishada from his body, who was 'black like a crow and possessed 


a flat nose and blood-red CFS His pees lived in forests. (Ibid., 
oe : aes ie 
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he told her not to be afraid of Parwati and 
d the Bhil woman, Parwat1 at once 
, at which he became ashamed. 
(Hindi), Gita Press, Gorakhpur, 


she remined him of Parwatli, 
embraced here. AS soon as he ‘embrace 
transformed herself to her original form 
(Sankshipta Shivapurana, Chaturth Khand 


pp. 320-321.) 


ta refers to the death of Krishna at the hands of a Bhil 
Laas remap one, Mosal Parva, 4th Chapter, Shloka 22) Krishna was 
reclining at the foot of a tree under its shade after the destruction of 
Yadavas, when a Bhil archer, thinking him to be a deer, shot an arrow which 
took him away from this world. It was on account of this sinful act that 
the Bhils have been cursed not to handle the bow with the forefinger of ; 
the right hand. ‘''Times have changed since, then, but I noticed in examining 
their hands that few could have the forefinger without the second finger; 
indeed the fingers appeared useless as independent members of the hands ."' 
(Major Hendley, An Account of the Bhils, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XLIV, p. 369. Pt. J. Calcutta, 1875) 


Reference to the origin of Bhils are found in the Ramayana. Valmiki, the 
celebrated author of the epic, was himself a Bhil named Valia. (This is the 
view of T.B. Naik, expressed in his work The Bhils p. 13.) He was a noto- 
rious dacoit who robbed and killed travellers. God revealed himself before 
him and admonishing him told him to live a life of meditation. ''Since then 
he became a great sage whose sorrow (Shoka) turned afterward into poetry 
(Shloka) on seeing a 'crounch' couple being shot by a fowlder,"' (Bhavbhuti, 
Uttar Ramcharitam: Act 2, Shloka 4.) 


Yet another reference to Bhils is made in the Ramayana, which mentions 
Guhraj (Nishad) who helped Rama while he was in Exile. (Valmiki Ramayana, 
Ayodhya Kanda Chapter 50, Shloka 35.). Rama also accepted plums (Ber) 
offered by Shabari, a woman belonging to a Bhil tribe. (Ibid, Aranya 
Kanda, Chapter 74, Shlokas. 17-18) 


"The uncultivated mushrooms of India, fixed, as the rocks and trees of their 
mountain wilds, to the spot which gave them birth. This entire want of the 
organ of locomotion, and an unconquerable indolence of character which seems 
to possess no portion of that hardiness which can brave the dangers of migra- 
tion, forbid all idea of their foreign origion and would rather incline us 
to the Monboddo theory that they are an improvement of the tribe with tails. 
I do not reckon that their raids from their. jungle-abodes in search of plun- 
der supply any argument against the innate principle of locality. The Bhil 
returns to it as truly as does the needle to the north; nor could the idea 
enter his mind of seeking other regions for a domicile". (Col. Tod, Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Oxford, Crooke's Edition, 1920, Vol. I. p 25). 
"There is little doubt that the Bhils represent those people who opposed the 
advancing tide of Aryan conquest in primitive times" (Enthoven) 


"The Rajputs still recognize the Bhils as the former residents and occupants 
of the land by the fact that some Rajput chiefs must be marked on the brow 
with a Bhils blood on accession to the Gaddi." (p. 279) 


"Tod relates how Goha, the eponymous ancestor of the Sesodia Rajputs, took 
the state of Idar in Gujarat from a Bhil: "at this period Idar was governed 
by a chief of the savage race of Bhils. The young Goha frequented the forest 
in company with the Bhils, whose habits better assimilated with his daring 
nature than those of the Brahmans. He became a favourite with these Vena- 
‘jputras or sons of the forest, who resigned to him Idar with its woods and 
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mountains. The Bhils having determined in sport to elect a king, their 
choice fell on Goha; and one of the young savages, cutting his finger, 
applied the blood as the badge of :sovereignty to his forehead. What 
was done in sport was confirmed by the old tribal chief. The signal fix 
is on Goha the strain of ingratitude, for he slew his benefactor, and no 
motive is assigned in the legend for the deed". 


Similar story.... territory Amber State from Mina tribe. "The infant 
Rajput prince of the Kuchwaha Rajputs) had been deprived of Narwar by 

his uncle, and his mother wandered forth carrying him in a basket, till 

she came to the capital of Minas, where she first obtained employment in 
the chief's kitchen. But owing to her good cooking she atracted his wife's 
notice and ultimately disclosed her identity and told her story. The Mina 
‘chief then adopted her as his sister and the boy as his nephew. The boy, 
Dhola Rai, on growing up obtained a few Rajput adherents and slaughtered 
all the Minas while they were bathing at the feast of Diwali, after which 
he usurped their country (Russell p. 279) 


The annals of Mewar frequently refer to the assistance rendered by them to 
the early Gehlot kings. During the Rajput period, they gave valuable help 
to Bappa (713 A.D.) ; 


In the annals of Mewar, the Bhils have always figured as the brave and 
dauntless supporters of. the Ranas. When Rana Pratap, exhausted by the 
attacks of the Moghul after the battle of Haldighati, took refuge in the © é 
forest, his family members, the chief source of his anxiety, were on one 
occasion "saved by the Bhils of Cavah, who carried them in wicker baskets and 
concealed! them in the tin mines of Jawaura where they guarded and fed them. 
Bolts and rings are still preserved in the trees about Jawaura and Chond, 

to which baskets were suspended, the only cradles of the royal children of 
Mewar, in order to preserve them from the tiger and the wolf. " (Colonel Tod, 


go fenels. Se matiqutties. of Rajasthan, Vol. 1. p. 370) 
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he country was without enquiry 


< tof -< 
"A Bhil caught in a disturbed pay wn over high cliffs, and large 


hro 
fl ed and hanged. Hundreds were th 
Ae of of ee outa under promise of pardon, were beheaded or 


blown from guns. Their women were mutilated or smothered by ace pee 
their children smashed to death against the stones. ee ee y 

to some extent have been deserved owing to the predatory ste its a wee 
cruelty of the Bhils, but its result was to make them either shes dad ay! 
their hand against every man, as they believed that every one's was agal : 
them. From their strongholds in the hills they laid waste the plain country, 
holding villages and towns to ransom and driving off cattle; nor did any 
travellers pass with impunity through the hills except in convoys too 

large to be attacked. In Khandesh, during the disturbed period of wars 
between Holkars and Sindias ( A.D. 1800 ), the Bhils betook themselves to 
highway robberies and lived in bands either in mountains or in villages 


immediately below them.' (Russell p. 282) 


Russell p. 283. 


The reclamation and pacification of the Bhils is inseperably associated 

with the name of (Lt. afterwards) Sir James Outram. The Khandesh Bhil 

corps was first raised by him in 1825, when Bhil robber bands were being _ 
hunted down by small parties of troops, and those who were willing to z 
surrender were granted a free pardon for past offences, and given grants 

of lands for cultivation and advances for the purchase of seed and bullock. 


"With the assistance of the Corps the marauding tendencies of the hill 
Bhils were suppressed and tranquility restored to Khandesh, which ranidly 
became one of the most fertile parts of India. During the Mutiny, the Bhil 
Corps remained loyal, and did good service in checking the outbursts which 
occurred in Khandesh, ... "It was finally converted into police in 1891." 
(Russell p. 285) 


The first recorded sporadic revolt of the Bhils of Banswara took place in 
1844 during the regime of Laxman Singh. The bordering state of Malwa used 
to pay a fixed tribute to the Bhils of Banswara as consideration for their 
promise not to plunder Malwa and disturb its peaceful existence. The State 
of Malwa after entering into a treaty with the British Government, ceased 
to pay the prescribed tribute to the Bhils of Banswara. This they resented 
vehemently. <A gang of shout 5,000 Bhils attacked the Mokheri village on 
the. border of Malwa, but the uprising was suppressed by the military forces 
of the Western Malwa Agent. (G.S. Oza, op. cit., pp. 169-70) 


Yet another uprising of the Bhils of Banswara took place in 1872-73 during 
the period of the same ruler. Daula Bhil Rawat of Sodalpur village denied 
the claim of the Government to exact the revenue of Rs.2000/- from his 
village. When compelled, he collected a number of Bhils from the neighbour- 
hood villages and stood against the state. The Political Agent interfered 
in the matter and a compromise was effected between the ruler and Daula 
(Vakaye Rajputana, Vol. I, p. 547) 


Another outburst was engineered in 1873-74 against the state by the Bhils of 
Shergarh village who carried out constant depradations in the "Elakas', or 
regions of Panch Mahal and Rewa-Kanta. The absence of control over the Bhils 
loomed as a grave problem for the ruler of the state. His nosition became 
embarrassing for he failed to establish law and order in his state. The 
Political Agent of Mewar handled the situation and assured the state that he 
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would spare the services of Major Kanked for controlling the Bhils. (G.S. 
Oza, op. cit., p. 190) 

t 
The most important of all such uprisings, however, was, the movement initia- 
ted and led by Govind Giri Banjara by caste, who originally belonged to Suth 
Rampur in Gujarat. He was gradually recognised as a religious leader and 
reformer of the Bhil tribe in the states of Dungarpur, Banswara, and Suth 
Rampur. He encamped on the plateau of Mangarh-on the border of Banswara 
and Suth Rampur. The Bhils from both the States assembled’on the plateau 
to listen to his sermons. He is alleged to have made a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Rajput rule and establish a Bhil state extending from Suth Rampur 
to Dungarpur. About 150,000 Bhils gathered on the plateau and had decided 
to march towards Banawara when the ruler of the state Prithvi Singh arrived 
on the spot with his army. Meanwhile the military force from Ajmer and the 
Bhil corps from Mewar were rushed to control the situation. When all nego- 
tiations failed, firing was ordered and the Bhils dispersed. Their Govind 
Giri was taken into custody and sent to the Ahmedabad Central jail. (Ibid 
p. 206) 


Transport facility was lacking in the interior of the state. The Bhils were 
required to carry the luggage of officials from one place to another during 
their tour, and arrange for their lodging and boarding-all without any 
payment . The laws of Begar (forced labour) empowered the various catego- : 
ries of officials to extract Begar from the Bhils. These officials also 

had the privilege to realise a fixed quantity of foodstuffs from them, 
(Kavayade Begar, Riyasat Banswara, p. 7) 


The institution of Begar had a profound influence on the life of the members 
of this tribe. It could be enforce at any time and for any length of period, 
rendering their living and working programmes uncertain. It could be enfo- 
reed during the sowing and harvesting AERA 6 which was most deterimental 
_ to their Pink Acme PEARS - ae ate ts pies . = st 
ba ete asta is 5 epi ae ae 
a stron, Goverment: nachinery backed by ag pica pa and diplo- 
: I daetshone, the: He} put administrators wielded profound influe- 
the onal socio-political organisation a ee z 
ere prone to decide their disputes among themselves, — erie 
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hurled to destruction. After the subjugation of the Marathas by the 


British, kind measures and fair deal were employed to bring them into 
From 181% until their final disappearance the Bhils were the 
The Bhils of the Ajanta Hills raided Khandesh, 
sacked villages and murdered the chiefs. Rigorous measures were taken 
against them by the British Government. Finally a conciliation was 
effected under Outram. Bhil regiments were established one of which 
was at Kanad and othera in the hills, which form the boundary between 
His Highness's dominion in the Khandesh. Since that period with the 
exception of a partial outbreak during the mutiny of 1857 the Bhils 
have given no trouble". (Raghaviah p. 190) 


order. 
cause of much trouble. 


Major Hendley: ''The Bhil is an excellent woodsman, knows the shortest 
cut over the hills, can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest 
crags without slipping or feeling distressed. He is often called in old 
Sanskrit works Vanaputra, 'child of the forest' or Pal Indra ‘lord of 
the pass'. These names well describe his character. His country is 
approached through narrow defiles (pal) and through these none could 
pass without his permission. In former days he always levied rakhwala 
or blackmail, and even now native travellers find him quite ready to 
assert what he deems his just rights. The Bhil is a capital huntsman 
tracking and marking down tigers, panthers and bears, knowing all their 
haunts, the best places to shoot them, the path they take and all those 
points so essential to success in big game shooting; they will remember 
for years the spots where tigers have been disposed off, and all the 
circumstances connected with their deaths. The Bhil will himself attack 
a leopard and with his sword, aided by his friends, cut him to pieces." 


"Firearms and swords were only used by chiefs and headman of tribe, and 
their national weapon was the bamboo bow having the bowstring made from 
a thin. strip of its elastic bark. The quiver was a piece of strong 
bamboo matting, and would contain sixty barbed arrows a yard long, and 
tipped with an iron spike either flattened or sharpened like a knife or 
rounded like a nail; other arrows, used for knocking birds had knoblike 
heads. Thus armed, the Bhils would lie in wait in some deep ravine by 
the roadside, and an informed yell announced their attack to the unwary 
traveller." 


& sl was hardly prepared for the change that has taken place (in 10 
years). Miles of high jungle, I might almost say forest, had been cleared 
off, and places which gave cover to wild animals, such as nilgai and 
sambhar, were now clothed with luxurient crops of wheat and gram. The 
whole of the area is now, in effect, under good cultivation and the absence 
of wild animals is conspicuous, Pasture land has given way to cultivation 
to more than half of which is producing exportable crops ... At the time 
of settlement (1863-64), there were 32 villages waste and without inhabi- 
tants. Twenty-five of these are now inhabited and cultivated and there 
are seven not yet inhabited .... The increaseu in Gujjar population is 
ootgg noting. It seems to me that the taluka is destined to be populated 
cae ae from Gujarat. As I have pointed out, the soil and climate of: 

s and of Shirpur district are very similar to those of that province 
and its cultivators, who have little spare land, are likely to migrate ; 
here in considerable numbers, much the advantage of the district (Papers : 
relating to the revision survey settleement of the Shahada taluka ef the 
Khandesh Collectorate, Selections from Government Records, No. 378, New 


_ Series, Bombay official, 1899, p. 11) 


"In the case of Nisadas, a very powerful non Aryan tribe, with whom the 
Aryans came into contact during the early years of their settlement in 
India, the Aryan leaders (Brahmins) succeeded in winning them over to the 
Hindu fold by admitting them as an independant fifth caste in the Hindu 
social system with the assurance of their economic stability and of reco- 
gnition of intermarriages with the higher castes," (Tribes of Ancient 
India, Mamata Choudhary, Calcutta, 1977). 


"The modern Bhils are mostly agricultural. In most districts they have 
become partially Hinduized ... There are a number of exagamous and tote- 
mistic clans. The Nisadas another name for the ancient Bhillas,have been 
described as early as the Vedic literature as the fifth caste of Hindu 
society. This shows that the absorption of the Nisada tribe into Hindu 
caste began from a very early period. The present Bhils, though partially 
Hinduized yet it is said that they still retain their tribal organization 
and tribal consciousness." (Hutton J H : Caste in India, its nature, 
function and origin, London, 1961) 


Enthoven has classified the Gujarat Bhils on the basis of variation in the 
proportion of Rajput blood between ujwala: light coloured and kala: nigger 


"Thus with the development of transport facilities, establishment of peace- 
ful conditions and commercialisation of agriculture, non adivasi agricul- 
Pi eabetes began to move into areas inhabited by adivasis. The movement was — 
a marked in areas like Shahada, Taloda, Nandurbar, in Dhule dis- 
ic » where land was very fertile, and in Palghar, Dahanu and other 
on Nias * SASTEOEY s lap le were near pier ae This” did not create 
However © 
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THE CASE OF KHANDESH AND SHAHADA 
of the Moghuls, Khandesh was very prosperous. The regions which 
uka and Dhulia district in general consisted 
of Adivasi cultivators who were paying land revenue to the Mughals under the. 'Tankha' 
system. Without contributing to the prosperity of Khandesh, "the Adivasis and 
their entire life formed a relatively autonomous enclave in the region". 


During the time 
now come under Shahada and Taloda tal 


From the llth century to early 18th century, the Maratha-Mughal conflict 
led to the imposition of additional land revenue 'chauth' and 'sardeshmukhi" to 
the 'tankha'. The local adivais peasantry caught between the warring powers, forced 
to pay higher taxes and subjected to the plunder of warring armies as well as suffe- 
ring from famines forced the Bhils to abandon their land and take to the hills. They 
organized themselves into armed groups to carry out warfare and brigandage. When 
the territory finally went into the hands of the British, they found the whole social 
fabric of the Khandesh region torn asunder. The labouring population had fled, the 
adivasi population had withdrawn to the hills and the province was full of marauding 


groups of plunderers. 


The resettling of the Bhils by the British did not have much effect due to © 
high land revenue assessment at Maratha levels. In 1840, when land revenue was re- 
duced by 30%, tillage increased to about 14% in Khandesh on an average. Land re- 
venue was reduced still further in 1852 and 1858. As we have mentioned, 1860 forms © 
the watershed. The cotton boom of the 60's attracted a large number of immigrants 
to Khandesh. The Adivasi only took as much land as he needed for his livelihood. 

The immigrants who were Gujars coming from a cultivating caste of peasants with a 
fully developed property sense saw land above all as property and means of ain. 
Tillage shot up from about 7% to 9% in 1852 to 72% (Nandurbar) 60% (Shahada) 7 8% 
(Taiode) in 1878. By the end of the century, the whole area was under pane : 
3 7% es : ee 
“The Gujjar immigrants Fenced: in the largest available of he ete 
fertile tand. Supported by British law and by iin OP cena 
perty, the Gujar, population reduced the Adivasis to near slavery tl 
tion of cunning,“usury and pure fraud. The 1880 Gazetter o f the 
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The smallness of landholdings of the adivasi drove them into the 
clutches of the kulak moneylender and resulted in a process of transfer of 
land into the hands of non-adivasi kulaks. 


"The kulaks use of usury was not designed to accumulate money through 
usury nor land primarily but to secure labour on his land. The debt of the 
Bhil would increase year after year. When the Gujar got a bond of Rs.200/-' 

: to 300/- he was satisfied, the chief objective being to secure the services 
of the man, which is done by holding out the threat of imprisonment for breach 
of contract under Act 8 of 1859 and for debt through civil courts. 

(Deccan Riots Commission, p. 170). 


According to Bitchand (Collector) and Captain Probyn(Agent), (1870) 
"the Bhil always of these three talukas are the slaves of their Guzar 
masters, forced to labour, bought, sold and transferred from one to another 
like so many cattle." 


The British feared an emigration of the labouring population and they 
feared a rebellion. They consequently passed the Debt Relief Act (1879). 
This act remained on paper only and could neither check the enslavement of 
the Bhils nor the alienation of their land. 


The Forest Act (1878) closed the forests (1612 miles of Span 
were declared Reserved Forest and 71489 miles protected forests). 7 
Shahada 7 3,000 acres of land were enclosed. The effect of this eee 
on the tribal povulation amounted to an effective disnossession of the Adiva- 
is from the forests that were the basis of their existence. Their rights Sa 
and forest produce were severely restricted and this grew with Sime. me 


_ to game 
They were compelled to perform "Veth" or gratis forced labour for the a a 


artment . This led to a reverse movement, the adivasis who ae 
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debts compelled them to secure tand and labour through debt bondage of the 
adivasis. 
ect exploiters in the area 


: i lass of dir 
To reiterate, then, the sin” ually all the fertile land 


f kulaks that had cornered virt 
ee cies * They were linked to the former feudatory holders by tenancy 


rélationships and to the trader moneylenders thrush their credit 2 
ting needs. The class of middle peasantry was virtually non-€Xx1s ny sa 
in the fertile plains and was confined to the surrounding fringe. re 
ring population was mainly that of smallholders and, increasingly, ie gap 
labourers. The smallholders were heavily in debt to the kulaks and the re # 
tionship of the kulaks to the direct producers on their lands was mainly that 


of labour-mortgage. 


From the beginning, the Shahade kulaks formed a much more substantial 
part of the ‘population as compared to other areas of Maharashtra, had 
larger holdings and thus had indevendent strength with much less reliance 
on poorer sections of the peasantry. This independent strength by contrast 
also brings out the effect of the moneylenders-traders on other areas where 
the differentiation of the peasantry was not so sharv. In those other areas, 
the development of a rich peasant kulak was revressed economically, socially 
and politically by the dominance of usury and trade; the differentiation was 
not substantial enough for the kulaks to acquire an indevendent strength, 
and they, in their drive for power, were forced to participate in movements 
which had much more the character of broad peasant movements. 


The Gujars, who came from a peasant-pastoral tradition, possessed a 
well developed sense of private property. 


The effect is also important fromthe point of view of the class struggle. 
In the case of peasant struggles against the real usurer-trader or the feuda- > 
tory, the subordinated peasantry will strive to consolidate and strengthen 
its "peasant" character. A struggle against the kulak who is taking over 
the possession of the labour process, on the other hand, tends to consolidate 
and strengthen the character of the subordinated peasantry as agricultural 
labourer rather than as peasant. 


Post E947 


The Bombay Tenancy Act (1948) amended in 1956 to abolish tenancy was 
not so much ineffective as selective in their operation. In Shahada the law 
clarified and consolidated the class dominance of the kulaks. Since the 
feudatory chiefs who had large stretches of land mainly had the kulaks as 
their tenants, they could not benefit because of the complicated legal battle 
that it imolied. The feudal elements had to become kulaks themselves. 


Kulaks preferred the saldaari system and emmloyment of wage labour to the 
tenancy system in the dealing with the Adivasis. 


In Shahade region the law served to clarify and consolidate the cl 
dominance of the kulaks. The big landowners with feudal titles to scree 
of land had mainly the kulaks as.tenants. Tenancy relationships with the 
small peasantry (which includes the Adivasi and other depressed castes such 
as the untouchables) was at best subordinate. The Tenancy Laws provided the 
kulaks with a significant increase in the profitability. The more the area 
held by the big moneylenders and landowners was reduced under the reform, the 


\ 
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more they took to the emulation of kulak methods. Landowners were reduced to 

the level of the rich peasantry and turned increasingly to the saldari (year- 
labourer) in preference to tenancy. Thus, in its impact the Act simultaneously 
set free the rich peasantry, consolidated its economic dominance by substanti- 
ally increasing its profitability, created a pressure on the landowners to take 
to wage exploitation and also created another spurt and channel of dispossession 
, of the Adivasi and dalit small peasantry. 


Through the Bombay Prevention ofFragmentationand Conslidation of Hold- 
ings Act, 1947, the kulak in Shahada could conslidate their holdings and convert 
their holding into unified tracts of fertile land. The small holding was invar- 
iably ousted from fertile holdings and transferred to remote lands of low 
productivity. 


After independence the network of transport, communication and marketing 
was strengthened. All the plains villages are accessible by roads and in contact 
with the rest of Maharashtra. The market structure wasrationalized. Cooperative 
marketing societies were established for cotton initially which expanded to 
include all marketable produce. It is only the kulak and the develooment of 
cooperation that developed from all this. Reduction in transport costs, an 
assured market, and increased profits. | 


‘ ‘The credit ‘structure was rationalized and has helved the kulaks. to break | 
free ane need to borrow from private moneylenders and big landlord aera 
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Table-2 


Agricultural Credit Societies in Dhule District 


1957-58 1971-72 (+) 
No. of Agricultural credit societies 672.00 765.00 
Saesketahai (thousands) 48.60 110.75 
Share capital (Rs. lakhs) | 39. 36 209.07 (97.70) 
Reserves (lakhs) 27.79 70.84 (33.10) 
Working Capital (Rs. lakhs) eel): (664.93 (310.70) 
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Table-3 Sad oak, a 


District Central Cooperative Bank in Dhule District 


? : 1957-58 arene oe eee fe AD: 
No. of member societies pense GSEs aos ee . it 2 ee 
| as : gies ee 
Share capital (Rs. tabs) 10.64 ¢ -<. -DRo Rae - (4s.80) Reo 
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Working capital(ts, tks 118.78 884.67 = (ti 
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The gross irrigated area rose from 5% to 11.7% and this irrigation is used 
for crops like wheat, sugarcane, spices and condiments. Table 4 shows that while 
credits fell from 59.6% in 1951 to 42.6% in 1971, the area producing cash crops 
increased - pulses and oilseeds rose from 10.3% to 19.5% and 8.6% to 19% respecti- 
vely in the same period. 


Table-4 


The Frogress of Agriculture 


Shahade Taluka 
| 1951 
Population in ‘000 134.5 
tie cropped area*(000 hectares) 


Percentage of gross irrigated area 
to gross cropped area* 


_ Percentage area under Wheat 
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1971 


11,157 


0il Engines 


Electric Pumps 13 . 6,652 


Tractors 50 294-4 © 77400 


The condition of the agricultural workers forms a + strike to the 
Kulak affluence. 


Table - 6 
15R te 1971 


Cultivators 45.3% 33:49% 


_Agricuitural labourers 36.6% 48.8% 


‘The proportion of agricultural workers within ‘the total work force has 
__ increased for 1/3 to 4% and they are mostly adivasis. 


a The Saldaari coirenaes has been rationalized. The tl 
Ss een eee | : ipiceia hae 
"driven then to accept social servitude. Unemployment and underemployment 
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AREA REPORT The Hill Madias of Abujmahal in Bamragarh Distri 


(This report is based on three visits to Hemal Khasa, two to Abujmahal during 
the period October '83 to February '84 and discussions with the activists of 
Prakash Amte's network of schools, clinics and agricultural centres; officials 
and employees of the Paper Mills; a number of Madias themselves with the help 
of an interpreter Kishore and with Raja Reddy and Dr. Urmilla Pingle of the 
National Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad who has conducted a comparative 
study of the nutritional levels of the Madias with the settled Gonds) . 


I met Raja Reddy and Dr. Urmilla Pingle at Hyderabad who have visited 
the Abujmahal hills on several occasions and were able to compare the 
present situation of the hill Madias with their earlier condition. 
™ 
During our discussions, Mr. Reddy rhetorically asked 'Who are the 
Tribals?’ and answered that it is not their cultural identity or the clan 
system that defines them. For the Chenchus who are tribals don't have a 
tribal organization. Their chief communicates only with outsiders. Nor can 
they be seen to be a self contained people without a division of labour. 
What really defines the tribals is their ecological determination. If you 
move them from their geographical location, they cannot adapt to the changed 
location. The hill Madias would properly illustrate this. In Binakonda, the 
: Seatels are being kept on Government doles. Binakonda would be an example of 
whi hd would mean to disturb the ecological balance and the symbiotic 
, ‘relat aietaeoen out between man and nature over many centuries. What would 
be con ces of trying to change the tribals from slash and burn 
to settled cultivation? In two years in Binakonda, the Government 
haya self sufficient hamlet to a state of shameless dependancy. 
nent seemec Rat to have learnt from the experience of 13 villages — 
aving been settled os vig td back were pauperized and in Bee 
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in the forest hinterland is already casting its covetous eyes on he 
where the Hill Madias reside. Preliminary surveys reveal an unt Sere ou 
unexplored potential of rich mineral deposits. (The Pranhita Valley ae 
deposits). The Forest Department is willing to grant leases on generou 
terms to these industrial predators. Moreover, a major project is coming 
up: the 'Bhopalpatnam' hydro electric project which will submerge ie 3 
area (a lot of villages will go under water) and Byes? causing defore- 
station will cause displacement of a lot of tribals. The Government 1S 
contemplating settling them somewhere in the plains. But these forest 
dwellers who as yet are unacquainted with plough cultivation, who do not 
use cattle for agricultural operations, who don't even have simple imple- 
ments (even including nails which is quite unheard of) are patently quite 
unprepared or capable to adapt themselves to changes forced on them almost 


overnight. 


Along with the interpreter Mr. Kishore Chittalwal and Mr. Nivding, 
an official of the Thapar's BILT paper mills at different occasions we 
visited the village of Binakonda and the nearby villages Koovakodi and 
Perimalbatti. Binakonda is presently the limit where the roadbuilding 
activity has stopped. Outside the village are three camps, one housing 
the contract labour seasonally employed who came from MP and are pre- 
dominantly migrant tribal labour, another, a camp housing supervisers and 
officials of the paper mills and a third camp where roadbuilders and mechanics, 
operators etc. are housed. It is also a depot where all the bamboo cut and 
bundled are stocked prior to being despatched to the mills in trucks which 
ply day and night. The paper mills are on the lookout for cheap and casual 
workers for their bamboo cutting, bundling and loading operations as well 
as labour for building roads, but the villagers who eye all these activities 
with some curiosity and awe are wary of hiring themselves out and have 
resisted all temptations to date of working for the mills even when they are 
starving.2 


I shall concentrate on the differences between the first village, 
Binakonda and the other two villages. Binakonda has seen the operation of 
two Government departments, the Forest Department and the Tribal Welfare 
and Development Department, and their experience with the two departments 
has been contrary and would be hilarious but for the tragic overtones that 
these experiences portend. “ey 


Mr. .Kannabiran ‘describes in his interview of the lack of correlation 
between the forest laws and tribal welfare measures imposed on the forest 
dwellers. Since these laws and welfare measures are not integrated and there 
is a different hierarchy of officials under these two sets of policies, theore- 
tically speaking there is likely to be conflict and contradiction between these 
two. That in fact that this is not a mere theoretical conjecture but the 
manner in which these contradictions surface is best illustrated with reference 
to Binakonda. The officials of the Forest Department cannot tolerate the prac- 
tice of slash and burn cultivation. They don't understand it, have made no 
attempts to study it but carried on the dogmatic assertions of shortsighted 
colonial forest officials, they have continued to impose the ban on the pra- 
ctice. There is a good article "should shifting cultivation be banned?" which 
appeared in Science Today written by Reddy, Pingle and Haimendorf who question 
whether slash and burn really contributes to deforestation or alternately to i ied 
greater preservation of the forests (see our Volume I). Evidence points out “a 
in quite the opposite direction to what the Forest Department claims. Simi- : 
larly on the other hand, the attitude of the welfare department when confronted 2 
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with this practice is to embark on a civilization mission to wean the tribals 
away from this practice. While the one department employs force and the re- 
course to legal coercion, ie. the proverbial stick, the other department 

dangles carrots by way of relief measures. We were given an account of both 


of these by the villagers who were indeed outspoken and frank in criticizing 
both these groups. 


The Forest Department As soon as you enter the village, all around it, 

and also if you cross a stream and enter into the jungle, on gently flowing 
hill slopes one comes across the areas which are earmarked for slash and 

burn cultivation which the tribals have been practicing for years since they 
can remember. Two years back, the officials of the Forest Department came 

in force and forcibly prevented the villagers from cutting the trees prior 

to the burning cycle of cultivation.5 They confiscated their axes and even 
arrested some of them. They instituted cases against them. This may seem 

not very harsh until we realise that these villagers have never set out from 
their village to the towns and cities (they just can't afford it nor are they 
used to handling money) which for them is thoroughly alien and incomprehensi- 
ble. They had to go far away to Sironcha, for us a two-day journey by trucks 
and buses, but for the tribals it would be a long walk. They had to bail out 
those arrested as well as fight a complicated legal battle which would demand 
the utmost skill and patience of even the well bred and educated townsman. 

They were fined Rs.60/- per family. As a result of these raids, the villagers 
had to practice this cultivation in secret. Certain of the original areas 
were too visible to practice this safely and consequently they had to reduce 
their cycle period. The villagers claimed that only if trees which had matured 
so that the stem circumference equivalent to the thigh were cut could the trees 
on burning provide sufficient fertility to generate adequate yields. By reducing 
the area and consequently the periodicity of the cycle ‘in that they were 
increasingly cutting immature trees, they were compelled to interfere with the 
centuries old tradition of optimum practices for ensuring normal yields. When 


— 


the cycles” e reduced from 12 years to 7 years, for instance what is the 7 : 

ee 2? The villagers told us that the slash and burn cultivation involves . 
ii a series | gar cutting (March) - drying (April) - firing before the = 
_ rains - sowir sh -see eed broadcasting (July) - reaping and harvesting (December Ss 


the trees e cut, the girth of the tree cut as well as the 
re mack crucial. If the tree has an ankle or calf girth, 4, aes 
v. If the 2 tree is overmature, when it is fired, the soil  — a 
‘It would appear that a properly mature tree should be of “eg ss 
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ven by western countries to clothe the poor 
f things that were distributed included 
e that the tribal boys could shine the 


These dresses were perhaps aid gl 
masses. By way of example the sorts oO 
torches and batteries in such abundanc 
torches full blast all through the day. 


After this initial distribution of goods and goodies came the more 


serious business of weaning them away from shifting cultivation. They started 


sett ing them into tiny plots of land. The villagers have no notion of private 
property for). they are used to clearing the trees and cultivating the land 
collectively and communally. While the tiny plots have been earmarked, they 

have yet to be distributed individually as a dispute has arisen between the 
villagers and the welfare department. On the one hand the total land earmarked 

for distribution is considerably much less than what they earlier cleared in 

one year of the cycle. Thus even if the land were normal for settled cuitivation, 
it would hardly suffice for four months for even a-third of the families in the 
village. But the land is not ina position to yield anywhere near normal. Much 
effort had to be put to level the land, remove stones etc., to make it fit for 
settled cultivation. The department tried to solve this difficulty by bringing 

in a tractor to level and work the land. But if the land could be lewelled, the > 
tribals had no skills whatever for this type of cultivation. The department set 
out to impart essential skills pertaining to plough cultivation, gave them — 
bullocks, ploughsand bullock carts. This village has been made into some sort ce eee 
a model village for the department, and, ministers and other dignitaries are ' 
taken there to show the activities of the department. But the villagers are 
sceptical. For one thing, the aid and manpower experts cannot last long and for 


inhabitants who would have earlier considered taking any food or gift 


3 another the morbid experience of | similar villages not far away, where ~~ 05 

prosperous Madias have today been reduced to the status of beggars of Youd... Soe 
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___ to literally starve due to low yields. Make no mistake about | 
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Studies by the National Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad have 
convincinglyshown that the dietery habits of those practicing shifting 
cultivation and also subsisting on forest fruits and roots etc. had not 
only more variety in their food but also provide a more balanced diet, 
(more nutritious, more caloried, more proteins, more vitamins and more 
minerals and salts) than the bland diet of tribals compelled to settle 
and prevented from exploiting the forest wealth for their own needs. 
Peof. Haimendorf, Dr. Pingle and Reddy have suggested two major remedial 
measures 7 which will no doubt fall on deaf ears. 


Footnotes 


i. The threat of 'ethnocide' of the Hill Madias by the Bhopalpatnam 
project has been pointed out by Baba Amte in two letters (included 
in this volume), one to Indira Gandhi and the other to the Chairman, 
Regional Planning Board, Ballarpur, Chandrapur. See also Col. Verma's 
"Vanishing Forests of Maharashtra’. 


"Should Shifting Cultivation be banned?" - Science Today. If the 
villagers are in dire straits they go to Bastar and work for their 
kinsfolk. They borrow grain from them at the rate of 4:6 however 
much time they may take to return it. They also did no trade except 
-<) bad kinsfolk, 


a 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Anandwan 
Date 12 July '83. 


Dear Smt. Indiraji, 


This concerns a matter that has been disturbing me deeply for some time. 


I did not consider proper mentioning it during your visit to Anandwan last 


year. And I could not also write earlier as I was away the past three months © 
in a Bombay hospital. 


I now write to seek your immediate personal intervention in the Government 
move to construct Inchampalli .nydel- irrigation project on the Godavari and 
Bhopalpatnam hydel project on Indravati. I do so knowing how sensitive you 
are, personally and as Prime Minister, to questions relating to forest wealth 
and tribal life and culture. 


Very briefly the facts are as follows : 


Between the two projects some 2,00,000 acres of land will be submerged - 
nearly half of it prime forest: dense, mixed and deciduous. As you know, the 
country today has much less than the desirable third of the land under forest 
cover, and even this reduced proportion is dwindling in the name of deve lop- 
ment. I would suggest that we have to generate electricity without seriously 
_ encroaching on our forests. I believe this would be possible. For example, . 
the coal deposits in the Pranhita Valley could be tapped for thermal power. Sate 


c Likewise, it might not be necessary to incur the multiple costs and risks ge nf Per 
in building more dams of gigantic size. A series of smaller dams could, + ac. 


a ee mas" 

i I submit, adequately meet the water and energy needs of the people, including — oe ey 
electricity for industry, without degrading the enviornment. My discussions _ a 
__with Government technocrats familiar with this region strengthen this view. 
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lomic and ecological implications of a project as part of a c 
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cultural 'ethnocide' apart from adding to their adversity. I need hardly 
mention the many endangered species of rare and precious animals. 


I would earnestly request you to intércede on behalf of Man and Nature,.. 
and reaffirm the national policy of protecting forest wealth and tribal 


culture. Such a policy is, I am sure, the best guarantee against present 
problems and future shocks. 


Specially, I would like to see: 


a. an interim stoppage of work on the ground in pursuit of the © 
two projects by Central or any of the three State. Governments: 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 


a statement of national policy clarifying priorities in 
human, social and ecological terms in the context of economic 
development and 


an investigation into alternative means and methods of supply 
of water and energy for the region. 


be thankful to hear from you soon. With my esteem and warm personal 


% 


_ Yours truly, 


MAHAROGI SEWA SAMITI WARORA. 
At & Post:- Anandwan, (Phone: 34) 


Via - Warora. 442907 


Distt :- Chandrapur (M.S.) 


To 


The Chairman, 

Chandrapur - Ballarpur 
Regional Planning Board 
Chandrapur/Commissioner 
Nagpur Division, Nagpur. 


Sub :- Chandrapur-Ballarpur Regional Planning Board's 6th meeting to be 
held on 30th September, 1982. 


Ref :- Agenda note of the 6th meeting as received through the Member- 
Secretary, Regional Planning Board, Chandrapur under his letter 


No. 1545 dated 1.9.1982. 


Sir, 


On going through the agenda notes of the 6th meeting I have to put ine 
some of my views for the consideration and decision of the members. ar ae 


a 
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It is a fact that I am unable to attend the Board's meeting from time’ ie 
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forest land for their ‘ habitation and cultivation. Thus the whole picture, 
appears to be very lamentable and that the effective forest area of this 
district is diminishing with leaps and bounds and there should be a break 
fol’ this immediately. I am afraid, the area of forest that is quoted in the 


official records of Government must be on the higher side and this needs to 
be rechecked. 


While discussing the above areas of deforestation in the district yet 
other but most forest devastating interstate projects are contemplated to be 
undertaken by the Govt. These projects are Inchampalli and Bhopalpatnam for 
which the detailed information have been given in the Agenda notes of the 
6th meeting. The figures as supplied by the Regional Planning Board office 
show that @ 39,333 Hectares of land is coming under the submergence of 
Inchampalli project and @ 40,077 Hectares of land under the submergence 
of Bhopalpatnam project. The net forest area submerged in the above projects 
works out to be 19,593 and 19,013 Hectares respectively totalling to 38,006 
hectares of forest. The area which is likely to be submerged under Inchampalli 
comprises of rich coal deposits known as ''Pranhita Valley Deposits". So far 
no project of any dimension has disintegrated the forest of this magnitude 
as these two projects will be able to do so. Further as can be seen by the 
report of these projects they are designed only for the generation of elect- 
ricity which can be generated in ampie quantity through the Thermal power 
Station. In fact already Durgapur with a capacity 1300 M.W. is already 
under-construction and the other through the National Thermal Power Corporation, 
Govt. of India is contemplated to be commissioned in the district by utilising 
the abundant coal resources of the district. I reliably understand that the 
valley of Pranhita is carrying a rich vein.of high quality of Coal deposits 
extending upto Sironcha. Detail survey of this area is not available. Coal 
from this area can also be utilised for generation of thermal electricity. It 
is also pertinent to note that from Inchampalli and Bhopalnatnam only 261 and 
450 M.W.s. of electricity would be made available to our State. Due to the 
diminishingcolossal forest areas in the district and that of in the state 
for that matter, the whole ecological balance is being disturbed for which 
the society will have to pay very heavily in future. Again with these 
deforestation of these rich forest in these areas, the life of the tribal 
people will be affected very adversely for which no Govt. can compensate 
in any form. : 


I am convinced, it will result in the cultural ethnocide of the Madia 
tribals. Forests once cut are dead for ever. 


I am sure, the Chairman and the other Board members would agree with 
my views and in this meeting I request the Board to pass a resolution directing 
| the Government to reconsider the commissioning of these projects in the over- 
all development interests of this district. 


Yours faithfully, 


) 
sd/- 
23-9-62 
’ ( Baba Amte ) 
.Maharogi Sewa Samiti 
. Anandwan, Warora. 


Copy tol . Director of Town Planning, Regional Plan, Chandrapur for informa- 
tion. nid ‘points ‘of views. expressed by me may be put up before Board 


members for their consideration and necessary action. a 
(Baba Amte ) 
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RESOLUTION TO BE PASSED I 


1 Planning Board meeting, it was pointed by me to 
the Board Members the likely impact of the two major projects of ORL eka 
and Bhopalpatnam on the ecology and economy of the district. It Pe igor 
pointed out in the notes of the Board Office that as many as about 2, ; 
acres (about 80,000 hects) of forest and cultivable land would be broug t 
under submergence resulting in the terrible disturbances 1n the ecological 
balance and causing thereby the unrepairable loss to the lives of the tribal 
people which are, predominent in these areas.. As a member of this esteemed 
Regional Planning Board and the well wisher of the comprehensive development 
of this district, I strongly feel that these projects which are not at all in 
the interest of this region, should not be undertaken by the Government. My 
detail views of 23-9-82 on this aspect already sent to Chairman and the member- 
Secretary of the Regional Planning Board are attached herewith for the ready 


reference of the members. 


In the 6th Regiona 


It was also réquested by me to pass a suitable resolution in the same 
meeting to request Govt. not to commission these projects in the interest of 
the district. This issue was discussed in the 6th meeting but then the reso- 
lution could not be passed because no non-official members were vresent in 
the above meeting. The decision of passing the resolution was deferred by the 
Board, then. This issue was not pursued’ by me again, because of my ill health 
etc. Now I take this opportunity to get this resolution passed in the presence 
of all the members of the Board. 


I am sure, the Chairman and the other board members would agree with 
my views and in this meeting I request the board members to pass a unanimous 
resolution requesting the State and Central Government to reconsider the 
commissioning of this project in the overall developmental interest of this 
district. 


I propose to move the Resolution in the following form :- 
"RESOLUTION " 


"The Chandrapur-Ballarpur Regional Planning Board, Chandrapur, having 
convinced that the two major projects namely Inchampalli and Bhopalpatnam to be 
commissioned out of the land of this district should not be undertaken in the 
overall developmental interest of this region, particularly due to the colossal 


loss of the rich forest resulting in the cultural ethnocide of the Madiya tribals 
of this district. 


sd/- . 
(Baba Amte) 
ANANDWAN ; iti 
Maharogi Sewa Samiti 
DT:- 12/1/1983, Anandwan, Warora 


(On 27/10/83, Baba Amte told me that the resolution was passed imanimously. A lot 
of IAS officers are part of the Regional Planning Board - Bhaskar) | 


. VANISHING FORESTS OF MAHARASHTRA 247 


- Col B L Verma VSM (Retd) 


"My candle burns at both ends, 
and it will not last the night. 
But Oh, my friends and Oh my foes, 
It gives a lovely light". 


Edna St Milley 


No State has been as generous and enthusiastic, as Maharashtra, 
with destruction of its forests. In a span of 40 years, it has denuded 
itself to the extent of being left with less than 30% of its original 


forest area. 
With (39,000 sq.km) under the forests at the dawn of freedom, ~ eeminte =: 
it has merely 10,000 sq.km left under what may be reasonably called a ene 
forest. Inspite of the conflicting data and facts available from ‘various paibae  co 
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forests - it remained unharmed by the 


onslaught of the modern industry. Inaccessible tribal area with thick 
forests; it escaped the evil eye ....- but not for long. In the past two. 
decades Chandrapur, resourcewise the richest district of Maharashtra, 


received massive doses of Industry. 


in India. Mixed deciduous type of 


Ballarpur Paper Mill 

ACC Cement Factory (Ghugus) 

Maharashtra Electro Smelt (Steel Plant) 
Super Thermal Power Station, Durgpur 
Cement Factory L & T Awalpur 

Harigangh Cement Factory, Gadchandu 
Paper Mills Wadea 


and large inetwork of roads and communications, all destroying the forests 
in its wake. Soon large portions of its forests - disappeared. 


On top of this, the State was generous enough to clear 10,000 ha of its 
forest to house displaced persons from East Bengal and an equally large area to 
accommodate Defence Project at Bhandara. A few plywood factories have now 
come up and more are coming up to complete the destruction. At Allapalli, the 
State has, what it terms, the largest timber depot in India... all the timber 
being fed from the remains of what can be termed as forests in Chanda. Today 
you can drive for hundreds of KM without seeing a tree on either side of the 
roads. 


The Bamboo which was considered to be in plenty and 50% of which 
from Chanda has flowered this year sounding the death knell of Bamboo. Ballarpur 
and other paper mills have meanwhile perfected pulp production techniques from 
soft wood. The State Forest Department will be too happy to meet their obliga- 
tion and supply the Paper Mills with soft wood in lieu of Bamboo which will 
start being available only after 12 years (1995). To meet their obligation, 
State will not hesitate from total destruction of forests. 


_The obligation that the Forest Department or the Forest Development 
Corporation feels towards Industry can be seen by the collusion between the 
two. Recent ly when the State raised the royalty on Bamboo by 7% it was defeated 
by the mechanism so cleverly’ devised by all concerned.. See how it works:’ 
A Truck carried - 10 tons of Bamboo 


700 Bundles of 20 Bamboos each «§? log 
- 7000 feet of Bamboo 


Royalty raised by 7% - Based on number of bundles carried 
Now the Truck carries 
500 Bundles of 20 Bamboos each - 6%' long 
- 6500 feet of Bamboo but nays less royalty. 
Ballarpur alone using 100 Trucks/day that is 1000 tons daily 


Uses 365,000 tons of Bamboo annua 
meade nag lly and all this they get 


~~ 
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One can therefore say that the State can today boast of not more 
than a total of 10,000 Sq.km under forests. A forest according to norms 
is an area that has atleast 200 cubic meter of standing timber (from which 
rounds can be obtained) per hectare. 


The State has now shown their latest fit of insanity by subscribing 
to two Insterstate Ventures for a paltry quantity of power and water for 
irrigation. 


First - A Dam at Bhopal Patnam on River Indravati; purely a hydel 
power project jointly by MP & Maharashtra which will submerge 40,077 ha of 
land in Maharashtra. 19.013 ha out of which is deciduos mixed forests, MP 
will lose almost identical quantity of land forests. To be constructed 
at a cost of 403 crores, out of which Maharashtra's share will be 45% that 
is 191 crores for a doubtful power amounting to 285 MW. The water cannot 
be diverted for any other use.. it must come back to the river course to 
feed the next dam downstream on Godavari. All the land coming under sub- 
mergence is tribal land with the tribal villages and the tribal population. 
They will be rehabilitated in the normal manner scattered, thrown to winds, 
promised jobs and land elsewhere ... at the best they will be able to get 
odd work of casual nature and their women folk sold in flesh market. 


The tribals are to be compensated for their land under cultivation 
at the rate of Rs.4000/- ha. Total 5.69 crores for land with .46 crores as 
eeeyennation for their houses. 


And now to the second folly. An Interstate Multipurpose hydel - 


cocthsheeeiond dam to be jointly financed by Maharashtra, MP and Andhra. <i 
Dam Site at. Inchampal li on Godavari in Andhra | inhale | - pre 
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e - Maharashtra - 39,333 ha in Sironcha Taluk, 


Submergenc 
Chandrapur District as follows 
Cultivable Land - 15,887 ha - all tribal 
Villages - 61 =-all tribal 
People affected - 27,400 
Forest Land - 24,000 ha 


In these two Dams from where Maharashtra is to get 285 MW and 230 MW 
respectively of power and 16000 hectare equivalent of lift irrigation. The 
State will be losing 43000 hectare mixed deciduos forest. The State however 
feels that the loss on this account will be Rs.8.56 crores only which works 
out to Rs.2000/- per hectare. This is all that the State think their forests 
are worth. This is how the State officials make their estimates when they 
prepare their schemes for large hydel/irrigation projects. 


If we were to use the State Forest Department's own norms; a forest 
area with effective forest cover should have atleast 200 cm of standing timber 
per hectare. The forest over 43000 hectares would amount to 86,00,000 Cm 
(8.6 million cm) of timber which are a very conservative rate of Rs.3000/- per 
cm (converted timber rate) would amount to a figure that the Forest Department 
will not understand; precisely a sum of Rs.25,80,00,00,000 (Two Thousand Five 
Hundred and Eighty Crores only). A Suicide which only the insane State of 
Maharashtra can commit. 


In the estimates, the cost of stretching high power transmission 
lines to put this power into power grid (for serving the cause of industry 
to which the state is bonded labour) has not been included. A standard 
method of fooling the public to show improved benefits/cost ratio. 


As far the benefits go... the State is getting 16000 ha of lift 
irrigation from the water stored in its own area (submerged area). This water 
the State can lift from Indravati and Godavari without the Inchamnalli Dam. 
The hydel power that the State of Maharashtra will get is likely to be con- 
sumed in lifting water. What insanity! 


It is time people of Chandrapur, nay, Maharashtra woke up. It is 
time to rise, almost in rebellion against the utter madness of the State. It 
is time that State answered some questions and put facts before the people. 


Would the saner elements in the country join the people g 
their battle. YJ people of Chandrapur in 


The State of Maharashtra can today be described as totally insane. 
With less than 6% of its area (10,000 sq.km) left under effective forest 


cover, it is still bent on losing the most precious assets that it holds. 
God be with them. 


Interview with Dr. Prakash Amte, Hemal Khasa. 251 
as AmtOC, NOMAl AKhasa. 


Q. 


Would you like to say something about your personal experience about 
adivasis whom you have met, the Madias? Gonds? 


The tribals here are not even a subtype of Gonds but Madias. This ° 
is the most primitive tribe in India. Till 1970, nobody else worked 
here in the area. In 1971, Baba came here with all of us on a trek 
and decided to work with the tribals. That time we had no idea and 
frankly we saw the condition of the tribals. There were no facili- 
ties, their agricultural methods were primitive, and exploitation 
was going on by these Government departments. So, in principle, we 
decided to start work on this area somewhere. So keeving this in 
mind, he (Baba Amte) applied to the Government for land to have a 
broject in this area. In 1971, the Government offered us this parti- 
cular land. In 1973 December he came here. 


But that time I was doing my post graduation in Nagpur and some- 
how or other I left in the middle and joined Baba in 1974 May and 
sent Baba back because of his old age and that sort of thing. 


But my exnerience with the tribal, when we came, you know, the 
whole village used to run away, we couldn't meet anybody they were 
so much afraid of civilized people. That was in the 70's. Now you 
see a lot of difference, lots of differences with the tribals till 
the 70's this was my experience. We used to roam about the villages 
just to get acquainted with the tribals but nobody used to talk with 
us. So when Baba started the project in '73, one or two persons would 
see from outside, would watch from outside what we are doing. We 
stayed in small huts for the first few years and gradually with some 
interpreters we got hold of some patients one or two and the result 
was good. Those who were benefitted, they became our agents. Grad- 
ually, the number started increasing. They started little by little 
having faith in us and as the years passed, you know, we came to 
know about the problem of the tribal. Then during the monsoon season 
we were cut off from civilization, we never went back. We came to 
know so many problems through these veople. eg. (The exploitation 
of the tribals by these revenue and forest people). As the tribal 
as you know are dependent on the forest totally and the forest belongs 
to the Government (as the Government says it you know), so those 
Government Officers used to ask them to work for the Government in 
return. Since they are dependent on the forest, they should in returu 
work for the Government without any wages. They used to take their 
thumb impression somewhere on the bill you know and swallowed the 
entire money. Because they are ignorant of their rights, they don't 
know reading and writing, what is it and where they are signing. So 
keeping this‘in mind when the volunteers were there, we thought of 
having a small school here so that the future generation would atleast 
know what they are doing, where they are signing, what the amount that 
is written on it. With difficulty we could start the school because 
the tribals were reluctant to send their boys. It was a totally new 
concept for them sending their boys out.of their house, out of their 


village. 


‘But our volunteers convinced them that they will go back to their 
villages after the 4th standard and like that you know, with difficulty 
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we got 25 students in the Ist year and these 25 students were here os 
a year. They were very well adjusted to this particular eee : 
They learnt a lot next year. They went with our volunteers and go 
more students. That had more effect for the tribals themselves were 
convincing their parents and brothers you know so ae in next year 3 
there were 80 students. So gradually the strength of students starte 


increasing. 


Of course, the school was not recognized by the Government. It is 
still not recognized by the Government. I don't know why they have not 
recognised it. There are so many students now, but our students appear 
for the examination as external students. But anart from formal edu- 
cation they get quite a lot of non-formal education in the form of 
vocational training. Mainly we emphasize on agriculture, because many 
of the labourers have «- land a little bit. After this agricultural 
training, according to their liking they are trained in bamboo craft, 
weaving, tailoring, and smithy you know, which is basically useful in 
their future in their villages and simultaneously we started giving 
them fre$h education. Few of the boys and some of the older boys from 
the school, we trained them to become barefoot doctors. We thought 
them extension agricultural work and some of the boys, we put in the 
centres. Unfortunately, there is a lot of competition here now-a-days. 
Outside contractors come in. The paper mills work in this area. Since 
the tribals started knowing reading and writing they picked up tnese 
boys giving them more salaries. It is really a tragic thing you know. 
We train them for so many years, make them conscious of their rights, 
this and all these things and then these people you know, because there 
are no educated people in this area, they started picking up our boys. 
So while 50% have left, 50% of the boys are still here. 


At what age do you take them? 


At about 14. We teach them everything about health, (a bit of curative 
and also preventive) and then he knows about agriculture and he becomes 
a member of the panch in the village you know. The rural doctor of the 
village has 3 princinal duties basically, he is a barefoot doctor, he 
has to look after agriculture extension programmes, thirdly, he works 
as one of the panch in different districts of the villages, and again 
for different departments. If the vroblem is not settled, they refer 
to the base hospital you know. Then we have to look after the case 

as and when the need arises. 


Before, the adivasis used very primitive methods of cultivatign. 
They used to have land but had no seeds. They did not cultivate the 
whole land but just whatever amount they had. Cultivate one and two 
acres, broadcast the seed and ‘then only would they go for harvest. But 
that was not sufficient for 4 to 5 months. So they used to depend on 
the forest for roots and tubers and hunting and all these things. That 
time they were not doing any work for any department. That time they 
were not getting any wages and because they were not getting any wages 


a reluctant to work. for the departments. This was a vicious 
circle. : 


But when we saw this, we collected the information from all the 
villages, signed the application, and got a range officer dismissed 
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and since then the officers and all these neople then became alert 

that something is going on here. The ranger (Mahajan) of Tairode 

was suspended first, later on there was an enquiry, where he was 

proved corrupt and then dismissed in 1974, Those labourers who 

didn't get a single pie from him for more than a year, when they had 

a little bit of faith in us, they came to us. We asked how many days 

they had worked, how much money was due to them etc., and we wrote 

an application to the Senior Officer, to the Conservator and to the 

CCF and then when the Chief Conservator came here, we had requested 

the CCF to personally look into the matter and then the enquiry star- 

ted. In the enquiry when it was found that something was wrong, he 
| was suspended. In due course ottime the enquiry was completed and then 
| he was dismissed. There was a lot of complaint about this thing, you 
| know, minor. There has been a lot of improvement after that since the 
last 3-4 years. I am surprised that I didn't get a single complaint 
from a Madia not getting proper wages. They count every piece of money 
. now. Even if they are operated for vasectomy they fight with the 

doctor for their incentive payments. 


They count the money, they know their rights. There are no com- 
plaints about wages now, may be the wages are less but whatever wages > 
they have to get according to law they are getting now. * 


You know for every 3 to 4 villages there is one guard at the lower 
level, and then for 50, 60 village there is one range officer, for 4, _ 


5 ranges, there is a forest officer. Most of the villagers now rout- ee 

inely work for the Forest Department. They work for the RB § C Denart-. a 

ment now. | They douene upon cultivation for about 6 months roughly and _ R oe 

es the rest of the time they work and that is barely sufficient to last *, ea 

apto the monsoon. They collect daily wages and that kind of thing and : _ 
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rivers, will entail that most of the tribals will be shifted to in 
other place, where they are not used to staying. They are not vee 

to staying outside the forests. They have never been outside the 
forest areas - they haven't seen a city even and the proposal is to 
settle them somewhere in Nanded district. So this will be some sort 

of cultural shock for them, a tremendous shock. They won't be able 

to survive that particular environment. It is too early for them to 
shift from that place. So technically, the problem for them, and 
they are so adamant to leave their place now, they don't want to shift 
from their place. If the Government tries to move them forcefully it 
would technically be genocide you know. They won't be able to survive. 
So they (the government) say they will do development and all those 
things. But that will be a tremendous psychological shock which they 
won't be able to cope up with, that is what we feel. And apart from 
that these forests will be submerged. As you know this is the biggest 
forest in Chandrapur district. Apart from economical, ecological im- 
balances, a lot of wild animals are there and then the forests that 
you see, all these will be lost, though the submergence area, the 
Government says is not large. But the people living beyond the sub- 
mergence areas will be totally cut off from all other areas, so there 
is no point in their living there. They would not be able to live 
there without communication from the outside. So many of these people 
will be shifted to some other vlace. That is why we say it is genocide. 
When the Government says only this many will be shifted to some other 
place but what will the people do who are outside this submergence 
area, they will be more isolated than now, before the project commences, 


The FD says the Adivasis are responsible for deforestation? What do 
you think? 


In a way they are right, because they are doing cultivation by cutting 
the forest. Every year everybody tries to increase his land. Well 
that is going on since years. But as compared to the FD and the con- 
tractors this cutting is negligible. 


Is it possible for the Adivasis to take part in the preservation con- 
servation of forest? 


‘I think somebody should take the lead to teach them about ecology 
because as far as my experience goes with the tribals in this area, the 
tribals have absolutely no respect for the forest and trees you know 
they cut it without hesitation. 


Are there no traditional practices of Adivasis whereby forests were main- 
tained before? 


No. They had the old practices of shiftin I 

g cultivation. Cut the forests 
cultivate for 3 years, and when the fertility of the soil goes down, : 
shift to another place. They had this type of culture, cutting and 


4 baring the forest. ‘Recently in the last 70, 80 years, they have started 


sitting in one place. 


October 30, 1983, 


Interview with Ashok Joshi, Forest Supervisor, working for Ballarpur 255 


Pape Pa aper Mill (the biggest mill in Asiay 


Q. What is your work? 


A. Getting the Adivasis to cut bamboos in the jungles, hills and wood. 
I get the adivasis who are here and put them on some work and give them 
work for 10 to 15 days, give them their wages within 10 to 15 days, and 
also for loading the cut bamboo on trucks. 


The people here do not work very much for they have their own work. Hence 
we have to get labour from outside, from Madhya Pradesh (M.P.). The peo- 
ple here do no come for long term work, they only come for 'chota-mota' 
work. Whenever they need money, they take an advance of about Rs.100 to 
Rs.150 and work on a contract basis. They also earn some more and leave. 


Work goes on for eight months. During the monsoon, for four months work 
comes to a stop. Those who came from M.P. are also Adivasis, but they 
came here since they don't have any work. They come from Shahdol, Siddhi, 
Mangla, Balagarh districts for bamboo cutting. 


Q. I have heard that Bamboo has flowered in this area? 


A. No, not in this area. Yes, in Chanda side from............. Seer rae" 
Here also in two years the flowering will begin. 


I have heard that flowering takes place once in 100 years. It can flower 
in 40 years, 60 year to 100 years. But in this area it has not flowered 
* or 100 years and it can flower in a year or two. In Chanda side it had 
fil 45 years to 50 years back. After flowering, the tree dries up | 
— with a year, and they can catch fire and become part of the jungle. a 
eee 2 are cut now itself and used for paper. In two or three years, 
the opt up again and within 12, 13 years, the bamboo becomes 
z felled for paar use. e 


—<8,\ 22 


‘How many work in the mill? 


In the last strike, (one month) 10,000 workers became unemployed 
(according to newspapers). The strike was due to political and nd 
interunion rivalry between INTUC (registered) and another unregistered 
Congress-I Union. Management was quite willing to negotiate with the 
registered union but the unregistered union came in between and the Mill — 


was Closed. 
Demands: Gradation, increments, and bonus ae + PaZ ani 


The workers for the Mills came from all over. anievadte Seine work in the 
Mills but they are employed in large numbers in the bamboo cutting. 


How long will the bamboo last” for paper mills? %\x« 4 Ma AN 
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The mill has taken jungle on lease. ie you fear pub ee r the bamboo it — 
grows, it doesn't reduce. Only when the bamboo” flowers itis not avai-» 
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The significant development this year at Gadchiroli, Sironcha and 
Bamragarh districts has been the formation of the Adivasi: Ryot Coolie. Sangha- 
tana, out of a local village level organisation: The Khetihar Mazdoor Sanghatana. 
A similar organization exists in Adilabad in adjointng Andhra Pradesh. Both 
objective and subjective factors contributed to what in a sense was on the cards 
sooner or later. The objective factors were the rapid industrialization of 
Chandrapur and Ballarshah areas much of it forest and mineral based and employing 
a lot of casual migrant tribal labour. Coupled to this was the growth of the 
activities of the Forest Development Corporation with the setting up of nurseries 
of teak plantations and the encouragement of the paper industries to seek their 
supplies of soft wood and bamboos from the jungles of their districts. A trade 
union consciousness developed in the wake of their activities and both trade 
union activists and lawyers belonging to political parties sought to widen their 
spheres of influence in the interior areas. 


On the other hand the spill over of underground Naxalites active in Andhra 
Pradesh crossed the borders very soon and taking advantage of the similarily of 
language and customs of the Gonds of Sironcha and Gadchiroli were able to get entre- 
nched there. These external factors, given the near complete hostility and rebe- 
lliousness of the entire tribal: communities to the Forest and Government funct- 
ionaries as well as petty traders, contractors etc. found its adequate ground to 
take roots and flourish 


A conference was scheduled to be held at Kamalapur on the 25th and 26th 
of February 1984. The conference was to signal the, growth of the Ryot Coolies 
Sanghatana from a village level sangam to a district level body and elections to 
the office bearers of this body were to be held who would be able to coordinate 
its activities district wide. The reception committee members as well as the 
office bearers of the body was to have a wide political representation as well as 
induction of trade union activists from Chandrapur. 


The conference was scuttled on rather specious grounds after the* 
collector had in fact granted permission. The Ryot Coolie Sanghatana's village 
level character is not merely that of a union however. At the village level, 
the committees are alleged to have become a parallel administration. Money is 
levied directly from contractors where the officials and the police fear to 
thread. It was on the flimsy charge that the nascent Sanghatana was forcibly 
collecting money and rice from the contractors and utilizing the wood of the 
forest illegally procured for the purposes of the conference that the latter was 
disallowed. The contractors have a lot of political clout in the area. Last 
year at the start of the tendu season when the entire tribal communities went 
on a strike demanding a higher rate for tendu leaves collected, they were able 
to call in the SRP and declare the area disturbed. Even though it is not dec- 
lared disturbed anymore, nevertheless there are police cams set up in every 
major village giving Sironcha district the appearance of an invaded area with 


a standing army ever on the alert. 


It -is necessary to understand the psychology of these contractors. 
Because the nature of the operations is such that a lot of+'illegality' is 
involved eg. in stolen timber, contractor's investment is tied down in these 
rations for a very short time. His canital circulates in short duration, 
highly profitable cycles. It also migrates from commodity to commodity and 
from area to area crossing the state boundaries from time to time. Legal 
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the Forest Development Corporation and 


Pe s li rest Department, ; : 
operators like the Fo P enth largest industrial house) 


big business houses like the Thapar's (the sev 
fore mills depend on these contractors for reducing their labour costs. These 


legal operators prefer a higher ratio of casual and temporary i sei is 
labour. On the other hand they want an assured, abundant, regular an x eap 
supply of seasonal labour. (It is to the contractor whose aim 1s to make a 
fast buck and whose aims locally speaking cannot but be narrow and short term 
that these legal operators rely upon. The predatory appetite of the scontractor 
would see to it that they keep wages low and extract and enforce labour disci- 


pline). 


To ensure a supply of cheap and disciplined labour, the self suffici- 
ency of the tribal economy has to be overpowered. To ban the practice of shif- 
ting cultivation and the use of and sale of forest produce to suppress the rights 
of the adivasis etc. is necessary to ensure this supply. The Forest Department 
openly advocates its vision of the tribals. They see the future of the tribals 
as being merely one of hired labourers. 


The story of the tribals of this region is the way their self suffici- 
ency is being broken, the way the degree of their dependence on seeking employ- 
ment is growing. They can challenge this phenomenon either by safeguarding their 
autonomy or promote the very tendencies that disintegrates this way of life in 
seeking higher wages and the like and operating on Trade Union lines. The Ryot 
Coolie Sanghatana is adopting both strategies, realizing no doubt that the greater 
the self-sufficiency, the higher the bargaining power of the tribals in wage 
disputes. While the adivasis as a whole cannot challenge the tendential forces 
that is destroying their life cycle of activities they are hoping to check this 
and turn it to their relative advantage. While this is true in practice, ideolo- 
gically they (the Ryot Coolie Sanghatana) claim that both the forests and the 
land belong to the adivasis and neither the Forest Department nor the Government 
can have any claim to it. 


A. THE ONSLAUGHT ON TRIBAL RIGHTS AND CULTURE 


At the time of the British, the Zamindari System was in existence and 
the Gondraja of Aheri was the Zamindar of that area. The ownership rights of 
the forest was consequently with the tribals through their king. They also 
enjoyed 'nistar rights', the rights to forest produce. The teak found in this 
area is the second best in the world after Burma. The Zamindari system though ~ 
it facilitated the exploitation of teak by the British at throw away prices, 
nevertheless the forest was by and large preserved. Even today above 73% of 
these districts are covered by dense forests. Shifting cultivation was prac- 
ticed on large areas. Even today the tribals are heavily dependant on the 
forests. They are collectors of food like tamarind, mahua, roots and tubers, 

‘fruits, seeds etc. fish and other jungle animals. They collect. firewood for 
fire in winter and for cooking, fodder for their grazing cattle, fertilizers 


— tools and implements, toys, fibres and make beds out of tree 
ark. 


_In 1952 when the Forest Department took over the forest land, Zamindari 
was abolished, but along with it the tribals lost much of their ancestral rights 
to the forest, whether of land for shifting cultivation or settled plough cul- 
tivation and rights to forest produce , and the Wildlife Preservation Act has 
put an end to hunting with heavy penalties for 'poaching'. 


In 1958 when the area was declared 'Protected Forests', a lot of families 


lost their land through this process. Example: many of the agricultural labour 
families in Asaralli lost their land through the declaration of 1958. A lot of 
individual and mass actions have taken place to clear the forest land. It costs 
almost Rs.500 to clear one hectare of land.. A lot of labour has to be put in to 
clear the forest and level the land. Besides, the forest and revenue officials 
have to be bribed, to get patta rights to their land. Even though the Maharas- 
tra Government had agreed to regularize and grant pattas to all those who had 
cleared their land before 1978, in fact patta rights are not being granted. In 
many areas, while about 10,000 pattas are being illegally cultivated, there lurks 
the ever present threat of repression. The normal repression procedure would 

be that the land is taken back by the Forest Department and planted with thorny 
bushes. The encroachers would be locked up in some district jail (Eg. Chandrapur) 
until they could be bailed out. A police camp would be set up in their village. 


The logic of the land enroachment is easy enough to see. While on the 
one hand a lot of peasants lost their land on accoynt of the Forest Policy due to 
non-implementation of land reforms, the fact is that the average size of landhol- 
dings is very small of the order of less than half a hectare. Since the soil is 
poor and the crop is adequate for only 5-6 months, almost the entire village in- 
cluding those owning upto 7 acres of land have to go for tendu leaf collection 
or work for the Forest Development Corporation. Ironically only half of the cul- 
tivable area in Sironcha taluka is under cultivation, the rest lying waste or 
illegally grabbed. While there is thus a pressure of increasing the landholdings, 
the process of encroaching has been checked by keeping even marginal cultivators 
cultivating small patches cleared by them for years feel insecure. 


(i) The Problem of Land Alienation 


While in remote areas like Bhamragadh alienation has not yet taken place, 
along the banks or the rivers the story is different. The land along _ 
the river banks is fertile and here gradually peasants from Andhra Pradesh 
have crossed over and either bought the lands from the tribals for a song, 
or they have taken them on lease. In these villages, like Ankisa, the 
original inhabitants have become labourers. These farmers with more know- 
ledge of the market and some capital are prospering by cultivating cash 
crops like chillies and tobacco, using irrigation. They are slowly 
spreading into other areas with good lands. Though we were unable to get 
any overall figures, benami transfer are taking place. (In 1940 itself, 
Grigson had reported this process in his tour diary). 


It is only in 1974 that the State Government promulgated laws to prevent 
alienation of tribal lands and restore rights to tenants. 


Under the Revenue Code and Tenancy Law in hardly 20% of the cases tribals 
get judgements in their favour, and even less, about half this number 
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actually obtained their lands (in record). Similarly with the law to restore 


alienated lands to tribals too, in less than half the cases (3045 out of 
a 6224 which were judged) did the tribals got judgements in their favour, 
and only 1367 of the 3164 tribals concerned got their lands back. 


(ii) Forest Produce - Nistar Rights 


British rule, the Adivasis were granted nistar rights under which 
tes bite pom to use any amount of forest produce and timber. Each family 


in return had to pay a nominal annual tax. The only restriction was that 
they would not be allowed to cut teak trees. 
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centuries old control over the forest by the tribals 


and other local villagers, encroached upon by the British, was com- 
pletely taken away. These 'rights' are now only ‘privileges and con- 
cessions' issued in the Nistar Patrak for the whole area and recorded 


in the Wajibul Arz, for every village separately. 


The traditional, 


As a result of the new approach, the transformation of rights into 
"privileges" and Neoncessions,'’ the villagers found that their daily 
needs of bamboo and timber were no longer freely available. A pass 
system was introduced. While the pass costs only Rs. 1.50, neverthe- 
less getting the pass issued is an expensive and difficult task. Only 
certain areas of the forest adjoining the village called ‘village fore- 
sts’ are open to villagers and their grazing cattle. But forest boun- 
daries have not been marked, village forests hardly exists. The non- 
demarcation of boundaries and Nistar Forests was pointed out by the 
Conservator of Forests (Chandrapur) in 1982. ''Therefore (i.e. non- 
demarcation forest guards easily harrass villagers straying into and 
picking timber from 'protected' arbitrarily. In fact, even the nistar 
rights are not respected by forest officials and guards." 


To obtain the so called privileges under the Nistar system is so cum- 
bersome that they invariably have to take wood without permission for 
their repair of their huts. The forest dept. calls this stealing. As 

a result, whenever a forest guard sees a house under repair he immediately 
begins harrassing the owners. He has to be dined and bribed in order to 
lower the fine he will impose on them, a fine which can be anything upto | 
Rs.2000. 


(iii) Mahua 


Brewing liquor from mahua flowers has been part of the tradition of every 
tribe in Central India. Yet the Government chose to ban this. Therefore 
no tribals are allowed to brew liquor at home without a license, even~ 
for. personal consumption. On the other hand the Government has been 
issuing licences to set up liquor shops, to sell the liquor made in the 
sugar factories, at market places and big villages. The history of 

every tribal belt in India and of the plantations is a saga of the way 
this kind of mass produced liquor was used to make tribals into addicts 
and thus bind them into the vicious circle of indebtedness and bondage. 
And this process has entered the Sironcha - Aheri forest belt via. the 
Government sponsored liquor shops. 


The tribals find no reason why they should give up their traditional cul- 
ture of brewing -mahua liquor. And this has become an additional means 
for harrassing them. Forest guards have only to spot mahua flowers in a 
hut to fine and harrass the people. "Thus, to our surpise, we were in- 
formed by. lawyers that the most common crime for which tribals in the 
Sironcha - Aheri area were arrested were for charges under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act." This policy of the Government only means that for the 
Sitch cea to mR elements of their traditional culture is a 

minal offence, while multiplying the profits j 
barons is social welfare. si ‘ ae oa 


The destruction of the rights of the tribals along with their culture 
has made them engage in activities that can be labelled criminal, A 
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great deal of them have to cultivate illegally forest land for their 
sustenance, collect forest produce which would earn for them the title 
of thief work for contractors engaged in illegal felling of trees for 
which they can be apprehended as criminals. 


(iv) The Beneficiaries 


According to the Annual Report of the Forest Department of Maharashtra 
1976-77, the value of the forest produce issued to villagers under the 
nistar policy was Rs. 6.84 lakhs. The revenue earned by the Forest 
Department of Chanda was Rs. 36.39 crores. It is clear that the scale 
comparison of deforestation by the adivasi and forest department respe- 
ctively is of the order of that between the fly and the elephant. 


= 


While the forest department charged the adivasi Rs. 4.50/100 bamboos or 
Rs. 90 for 2000 bamboos, it charged the Ballarpur Paper Mills only Rs.90 
for 1 tonne of bamboo showing clearly the policy of the Forest Depart- 
ment favouring commercial interests over the forest dwellers. 


ee 


The Forest Department earned a net profit of Rs. 11 crore in 1982 from 
the tendu leaf trade. If they earned Rs. 13 crores, the expenditure was 
barely Rs. 3 crores. The Rs. 3 crores paid the contractors his profit and 
the Adivasi his wages. 


The Tribal Development Corporation buys gumfrom the adivasi for Rs.10/kg. 
J and sells it for Rs. 17/kg. It buys mahua from the adivasi at rates lower 
(S to 6 Rs.) than the local trader (Rs. 7 to 8). i ae 
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icé it ir vi i he political activists who roamed 
licé in their villages. They did not fear t 
Be eae: In fact it was the police and the forest guards that they feared. The 


ordinary citizens we spoke to in Sironcha town and in Aheri did not think es 
political, or law and order situation in the district warranted the presence o 
so many police. If the police camps were lifted they felt that a normal atmosphere 


would be created in the district. 


The presence of so many police and the setting up of these camps is 
justified by the district and police authorities as the only way to end the ae 
'Naxalite menace' in the area. The way this question is posed by the authorities 
it appears that according to them to subscribe to Marxist-Leninist views 1s itself 
a criminal offence, and any activity to organize the people on their legitimate 
demands is to be treated as illegal activity. Thus the legitimate political rights 
of the local people and the local activists are being curbed by the police under 
absolutely false assumptions. 


This excuse is being used by the police to harrass the local villagers. 
We were told that the SRP visited the villages in the night.Sometimes they came 
in jeeps, sometimes on foot. They entered houses arbitrarily :searching and threa- 
tening the residents. In these raids and searches, which were common and regular 
in the villages in the vicinity of the police camps, people were also sometimes 
arrested. 106 people had been arrested in Assralli a year earlier because of the 
forest clearance issue mentioned in this report earlier and they had to spend a 
month in the jail in Chandrapur. Besides this case, the other more recent cases 
of arrest the team came across were as follows: the Patel of Somanapalli village, —_- 
the Patel of Pattagudem, the Patel of Sunnur, the Sarpanch and three others (two 
of whom were visiting traders in clothes) in Tekda Motla, the Managuddem, the 
sarpanch of Raiguddem, the Patel and seven others of Amraji, 5 people in Bejurpalli 
and the Patel of Kassarpalli. In most of these villages the Patel or the Sarpanch 
was made the target of the police repression including arrest. In these villages, 
these are not merely official posts having the authority of the Government behind 
them. _ In tribal villages the Patel or Sarpanch are looked upon as leaders and 
spokesmen of the people. Therefore, it was they who were harrassed and detained 
by the police in order to strike fear in the minds of the entire village. 


They were told that they were being arrested for giving food and shelter 
to the 'Naxalities' and for not reporting their visit to the village to the police. 
Some of them were released, we were informed on paying from Rs.30 to about Rs.1000 


as bribe to the police, without any charges. This means that the police detained 


them upto eight days illegally. In those cases in which they were formally arres- 
ted the villagers themselves were not aware of the charges under which they were 
arrested. At Sironcha we found out they had been charged with “harbouring dangerous | 


criminals". 


In Amraji village the villagers arrested were _ 307 5 he 
attempt to murder. A school teacher called Raju master sed hes cg gg =a is 
off by unknown people in December 1982. He was the son of the Diwan of the malouzer 
of .this areas, and was known not only in the village but also in Sironcha as 4 
tyrant who beat, harrassed, insulted and exploited the local peasants and labourers 
After this incident the police harrassed the villa & gfeet deel and eathdetaaed 
eight people including the Patel. The villdgels Sele. 7 taboo Cee oe ae ee 
ing to the team. They pointed out that when this master troubled 
inflicted violence on them all these years then the Government and 
Spe pica f o this one incident occured and the Gover t d the police 

‘na sensation of it, they gave him a cash a premetion iu kha Gane 
and tried to make him into .a aartyes While unsoceeunis tie Bed Lies eB. s jt 
against Rajumaster, the question arises as to why should the > stom nalidia* neler “pesca h- ots 
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and charged with the crime when they are not the ones who did it. Also the ques 
tion raised by the villagers on the biased response of the police and the Govern- 
ment 1S pertinent. The silent assent to violence on ordinary people and the 
overreaction to violence done to any one of the exploiters, shows that the Indian 
State's interpretation of law and order is one-sided and thus favours those who 
are socially and economically powerful, especially in remote areas. 


(Excerpts from the report of a CPDR fact finding team). 


C. RESISTENCE AND STRUGGLE 


(a) Encounter Killing 


Till the '70s, this entire backward tract remained relatively untouched 
by any political organisation. Despite the rivers Wainganga, Pranhita, 
Godavari and Indravati, the tribals struggled on with single crop sub- 
sistence cultivation of rice, jowar etc. They worked on low wages as 
subjects of Zamindars, cheated by rapacious traders and moneylenders, 
robbed by forest contractors and bullied by forest department officials. 


The first stirrings of militant struggle against centuries-old injustices 
began three years ago, when the first Annas (elder brothers/Naxalites) 
came across the border from Adilabad and Karimnagar to take refuge in the 
Sironcha forest. In a swift response, the government drew blood on Nov. 
30, 1980 when a SRP patrol encountered CPI (ML) People's War faction 
leader Peddi Shankar and four associates in Moyanbinpeta village on the 
banks of Pranhita river. Peddi was shot dead though his friends escaped. 


Peddi had been on the wanted list ever since he led a major agitation in 
his home town, Bellampally, protesting the rape of a miner's wife, Rajesh- 
wari, by a mine official and her consequent death. The 23-year-old acti- 
vist of the Radical Youth League in Adilabad had entered Maharashtra only 
a few months earlier. The first-ever Naxalite encounter killing became 

a major rallying point for the gathering movement. 


Official hopes of having quelled the "red menace" were belied one-and-a- 
half years of anti-Naxalite propaganda later, by the first mass action 
at Asaralli to obtain land for cultivation. 


(b) Tendu strike 


In the summer of 1982, the CPI(ML) activists launched yet another agitation 
from Asaralli, this time demanding higher wages of picking tendu leaves 
which are used to make bidis. Almost all villagers - both tribal and non- 
tribal, landed and landless - avail of the brief picking season that lasts 
barely six weeks in April and May. The forest department fixed pickers' 
wages and auctions off units of the forest to contractors who bid for 
royalty to be paid for each bundle. The contractors in turn appoint a 
muntajim to oversee the entire operation which is divided among Girdawars, 
each of whom supervise several village collection centres manned by kalle- 
dars, who are often local villagers. But the bargaining power of the 
workers is very strong since the government's revenue and the massive pro- 
fit of the contractors hinges on this short burst of nimble plucking that 


brooks no delay. 
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In 1982, the fixed government rate was Rs. 5 for every 100 bundles picked 
and spontaneous and widespread strikes broke out in this area. Some con- 


tractors who refused to comply with pickers' demands were threatened and 
the wages jumped to Rs. 8 to 9. With this phenomenal 80 per cent increase, 
the Naxalites' popularility spread like wild fire. As people in Chandrapur 


say, the Annas had achieved in one year what other political parties and 


government had been unable to achieve in 35 years. The movement has now 


spread to the three talukas of Aheri,Sironcha and Etapalli. 


In February last year (1983), hand-bills printed in Telugu and Hindi were 
widely circulated in Sironcha and Aheri tehsils. Entitled"Adivasi Khetihar 


Majdoor Sangh mein sangathith ho jave''s 


as x . * 


They called upon villagers to demand Rs. 14 for every 100 bundles picked. 
and to insist that only local people be appointed as kalledars at monthly 
salaries of Rs. 500. Spontaneously again, a ripple of strikes ran through 
the villages of these talukas in April and May 1983. While some: cCantrac-. << -<aeeeee 


eh at upped a fled in the face of unrest, others around Asaralli bite © 
and Sironcha paid as much as Rs.12.50 which was twice th declared govern ‘cc i 
J (S.12.0U W a wice the ; aa i. ee 
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officials and the police fear to tread. The unrestricted authority of 
officials, contractors and money-lenders is facing stiff opposition; 
and established political parties have lost their popular grip. 


* * 


Resistence and Struggle, excerpts from 
(The Gonds are Marching, The Sunday 
Observer, January 22, 1984, 

Reports: ANURADHA GHANDY) 


(d) The Underground Cadres 


Life ‘in the forest is obviously hard to the cadres who have come across 
the border from the towns and villages of Telangana district which has 
seen an upsurge of people's movements since 1977 led by two CPI(ML) 
factions the People's War group and the Chandra Pulla Reddy group. But 
then most or them are from families of poor peasants, labourers or mine 
workers, often of the lower castes. 


Peddi Shankar, for example, was a mine worker's son who had studied upto oe 
intermediate and earned his living working as a cleaner in a garage. ee 
a » who was also killed on August 30 last year in Adilabad 
_mear the Maharash border was born in a poor Gond family in Karimnagar. 
He too : wate to the PUC and had become a Naxalite activist. Most Naxalites 
n the Chandrapur forests have originated from the Telangana-based R¢dical 
nd the R he. CPL Youth League, the student and ee bodies 
ea delle 
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lies at the eastern end of Maharashtra, bordering 
adesh. As part of the Vidarbha region, till 1956, 
sh). The region has been 
and 


Chandrapur district 


Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pr ; 
it was in the Central Provinces (present Madhya Prade 
connected with political events of Central India from the earliest times, 


witnessed the rise of tribal kingdoms. 


HISTORY 


In the 14th century, the Yadava dynasty in the Deccan and the Kaka- 
tiya dynasty in Warangal disintegrated under the attack of Allaudin Kablji 
from the North. In the resulting chaotic conditions, the Gonds rose to power. 
They established four kingdoms at Betul, Chindwara, Mandla and Chanda and 
ruled till the 18th century. Chandrapur, formally known as Chanda, the distri- 
ct headquarters protected by a twelve mile long wall, was built by the Gond 
ruler, Khandkya Ballal Sah, in the 15th century. Before Chanda, Sirpur had 
been the capital of his kingdom, which extended to Wairagarh and also included 
part of present Adilabad district. Raj Gonds ruled for over 300 years. 

They were not particularly expansionist and had often to accept the overlord- 
ship of larger and more powerful rulers like the Mughals and the Bahamani 
kingdom, by paying an annual tribute. It was only for short. spells that they 
managed to break free. By the 18th century they came under the suzerainity 

of the Marathas, and in 1751, when the ruler Nilkanth Sah stopped paying 
tribute, the Maratha Senapti Bhonsale completely took over the kingdom. The 
British gained control of the Bhonsle kingdom in 1818. In 1853, under the 
doctrine of lapse, since the ruler died without an heir, the British com- 
pletely took over the kingdom and Chandrapur was included in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Sironcha Taluka, the southern most region in the district, became part 
of the Upper Godavari district of the Madras Province. In 1874 it was trans- 
ferred to Chandrapur district. 


NATURAL WEALTH 


Geographically, Chandrapur is the largest district in Maharashtra. It 
has a wealth of mineral and forest resources. Coal, clay, limestone and refra- 
ctoryminerals like silimonite, dolomite are the chief minerals yet discovered 
in the area.56.5 present of the total area in the district is covered with 
forests. The forests are concentrated in Sironcha and Gadhchiroli taluks, 83 
per cent of Sironcha being under forest. It is in these hilly, forest talukas 
that a majority of the tribals, who are a sizable proportion of the district's 


population, live. Chandrapur district is one of the most backward districts in. 
Maharashtra. | 


AGRICULTURE 


While there is little industrialisation, an overwhelming majority of 
the district's population live on agriculture and allied occupations for.” 
their livelihood. Table 1 shows that over 80 percent of the workfng popu- 
lation of 6.65 lakhs are working on the land or in the forests. 


SE — 


TABLE 1 
ECONOMIC CLASSIFACTION OF WORKERS. IN CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


; 


Population % of 
(in '000s) total 
1971 workers 


> eee eee eee) 


Agriculture : 


Cultivators 299.0 45.03 
Agricultural labourers ans;7 35.17 
Livestock forestry hunting etc. 18.5 2.78 
Manufacturing, processing. 
(a) household 21.8 3.38 
(b) other than household 15.6 2.34 
Mining 7.0 1.05 
‘Transport | 6.3 0.94 
Construction 6.4 (0.96 
Other services | | 55.7 S638 santana 
"Total workers | 664 ie 
‘Total ee 1640 
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ultural labourers is high (35.17% in 1971) and 
most eke out a living either by working in the forest plantations (in Gadhchi- 


roli and Sironcha) or by working in other people's fields. Wages are very low. 
In Moinbinpeta, which the team visited, they were being paid one kilo of Jowar 


for a day's work. 


The-proportion of agric 


BACKWARDNESS OF THE DISTRICT 


ficult for the labourers to seek work elsewhere because commu- 
nications not well-developed in the district. There is only one major railway 
line running through the western part of the district; the line that connects 
Delhi to Hyderabad. Roads are few and over 60 percent of them do not have per- 
manent surfaces, thus becoming unusable in the monsoons. Totally dependent on 
agriculture, most people live in small scattered villages. In fact 67 percent 

of the villages in the district are inhabited by less than 500 people. In tribal - 
dominated Sironcha taluka, 62 percent of the villages have a population of less 
than 200. Sironcha and Gadhchiroli are crisscrossed by four major rivers 

and their tributaries. During the monsoons when these rivers are in spate, whole 
areas are completely cut off from the rest of the region. The only setup by 
well known social workers Baba Amte in Bhamragarh, near the Madhya Pradesh 
border, remains isolated fro six months in the year. The Team too found that the 
Pranhita which had been a gently flowing river as they waded across it to reach 
the village, became a dangerous fast flowing river within hours and the village 
was cut off from any approach till the storm passed and the water subsided. 

The backwardness of the region is evident in these two talukas very conspi- 
cuously. Lack of communication and transport facilities, education and medical 
facilities and backward agricultural production affect the tribals the most. 


It is dif 


THE GONDS 


Chandrapur is one of the three districts in Maharashtra with a large 
population of tribals. In 1971 they formed 14.10 percent of the district's 
total population of 16.4 lakhs. Most of them are -Gonds. Sironcha and Gadhchi- 
roli form part of the tribal region including Bastar in Madhya Pradesh and 
Adilabad district in Andhra Pradesh. This region lies in the centre of the 
Central Indian tribal belt which extends from Thane district and South Gujarat 
in the west to southern part of W.Bengal in the east. 


The Gonds, a proto-Australoid race, are said to have migrated to this 
region from further south many centuries ago. They form the largest tribe in. 
India, but they are not a homogeneous tribe. They are divided into a number of 
groups, differing from each other in their culture and economic conditions. 

The main groups among them are the Raj Gonds, Marias, Murkas, Parjas and Gadabas. 
Most of them have settled down to agriculture, though some among them still 
practice shifting cultivation. Most of them own less than 5 acres of land, and 
many are agricultural labourers. The primitive technology they use to cultivate 
the low wages, their isolation have made their existence very precarious. They ‘ 
are vulnerable to and are exploited by moneylenders, traders and large land- 
owners. During the monsoons, for example, a kilo of common salt can be bought 

by them in exchange for eight kilos of jowar. Indebtedness and benami alnd 
transfers (the laws enacted restrict the transfer of land from tribals to 
non-tribals) are the inevitable results of such economic conditions. 


To a large extent the Gonds depend on the forests to augment their 
food supply. But government regulations have made hunting and shifting culti- 
vations very difficult for them. These regulations have given forest officials 

and contractors ample opportunities to harrass and exploit tribals, thus making 
this a major problem for the Gonds today. Even their social customs, especially 
the sexual freedom given to unmarried youth, have been taken advantage of by 
forest officials and contractors, and Gond girls sold into prostitution. 


Thus, the tribals, especially the more backward ones like the Marias 
(who are a majority in Sironcha) are entangledé tightly in a network of 
exploitative economic relations which prevent them from breaking their back- 
wardness., This backwardness exposes them to further exploitation and ties them 
down further. Local vested interests have much to gain from their simplicity 
and poverty.. 


INDUSTRIALISATION 


In the 1970s, the Maharashtra government had planned to develop an 
industrial centre in Chandrapur district. The area around Chandrapur town has 
been designated as an MIDC zone and some large industries, manufacturing paper 
and ferro-manganese have come up in the area. Two large cement factories and 
a thermal plant are also being set up there. There are, in addition some tradi- — 
tional industries employing people. But the lack of an infrastructure-commu- 
ications and transport mainly, hamper rapid industrialisation. The modern. _ 
ies are concentrated only around the district capital, while vast areas Tee 
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Char Chandrapur during a meeting organis 


ukas of Chandrapur (Gadchiroli & Sironcha). 
yderabad visited these areas at the invita- 
g about one day in a viilage. 


The AKMS is operating in 3 tal 
A group of students from Bombay and Hyde 
tion of the AKMS and went to about 15 villages spendin 


This area belongs to the backward regions of Vidarbha. Bastar, Adilabad, 
Chandrapur and Gadchiroli are ajoining areas. When we went there it seemed that 
the people were living atleast 200 to 300 years behind as compared to the adivasis 
from Thana district. They are semi-naked and had no idea about the outside world. 


They have been neglected by everyone till now. There is an absence of in= 
dividual or government sponsored social reform schemes. It is only now that 
organizing is taking place against exploitation. People there are now becoming 
conscious that something can be done instead of suffering silently. The Government 
policy of Reserved and Protected Forest has given rise to Forest officials who 
fine villagers who collect fallen twigs and broken pieces of wood for firewood. 

The adivasis are not felling trees and still they are arrested for tresspass. If 
their cattle are caught accidentally grazing on waste grass without destroying 

the trees in anyway they are fined. In fact they are fined for no reason at all. 

On the other hand illegal felling is going on a massive scale by labour contractors. 
While on paper the contract system has been abolished, the tendu leaves are awarded 
to private contractors. Bidding is done by private contractors who control the 
cooperatives. - 


The Forests are owned by Government. The forest produce is also owned by . 
Government. It has divided the forest into blocks. The forest contractors bid 
for contracts for each block every season based on the estimates of the previous 
year. Once the auction is over, the government goes out. Everything then is 
in the hands of contractors and this includes wages. These contractors exploit 
the workers... The season for the collection of tenduleaves lasts from 20 days 
-to one month. For absolutely the same work the wages differ from area to area. 
In Bastar the contractors pay Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 in Chandrapur, Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 and 
Adilabad Rs. 22. Further for every 100 bundles, 10 to 20 remain unaccounted, 
rejected or thrown away which are later collected by the contractors thus under- 
cutting the Adivasis still further. The Government takes no interest in all this 
and the local forest officials work hand in glove with the forest contractors. 


(Sridhar) The AKMS was started in 1981 to organize the adivasis against 
fines by forest officials and police atrocities. In 1983 during the tendu leaf 
season a strike soon spread to 3 talukas demanding Rs. 14. But the struggle is 
not only restricted to wage demands but aims at a new society and wishes to 
spread statewide, The response to the AKMS, has been the setting up of 40 to 50 
SRP camps over the last 3 years with a total ‘strength of about 15000. But since 
the SRP cannot catch anyone, they are arresting innocent people on false charges 
and taking bribes of Rs. 5000 to be released. In this struggle the entire 
village including the Sarpanch, Patils and police Patils are all in support. 


(Gurbir Singh) The administration is setting up a fear psychosis about 


Naxalites in this area and this acts as a smokescreen to p 
embarassing questions. " ae rage 


alll 


m This is true. When asked to comment about Chandrapur, the CCF replied 
"Oh, There is a Naxalite problem in Chandrapur'. Yet only a short while back 
he had admitted that minimum wages are not being paid. The major newspapers 
had all reported that the struggle was over wages. Q. What is the nature of 
the AKMS in terms of organisation? 


A. While there is local village participation, the office bearers were not 
revealed to us. Someone came along. 


4 July 1983 
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Interview with Dr. Maslekar, Re ional Manager, FDCM, Chanda 


One of the major objectives vie ees tier grr 
_ We have constructed improve ‘ 

ts neve more than 4 to 5 kms . from their new ert at nce 
drinking water through: tubewells. Their camps are Ayre: ain Sa 
built a primary school and provide free medical aid. e hav Rie sites: seen 
ging the tribals and their families to take part in sports rue : irs 
vities. We distribute books and clothes to adivasi schoolchildren i 
cost. Technical training is provided in these schools (carpentry, tailoring 
and basket weaving). We have also built cinema theatres for their enter- 


tainment. 


Under the programme instituted by the World Food Programme, we dis- 
tribute to each worker per day of work, 2 kgs. of wheat , 200 gms. of soyabean 
oil and 200 gms. of pulses in addition to their daily wage which is Rs.6.20 / 
male or female. We deduct only Rs. 1.50 from their wage to set up a revolving 
fund through which we service the welfare activities that has been mentioned 


above. 


The labour requirement for 1 hectare of plantation is 100 man days and 
that includes road building, transporation, and everything. 


The Naxalites 


The Naxalites were active in Andhra since 1974-75. They have spread 
into this area from there. They are members of the CPI (ML) party. In this 
predominantly tribal and backward area, I am willing to admit that the con- 
tractors, PWD, Forest Department officials and other agencies must have taken 
advantage of the ignorance of the people. This may mean all sorts of things - 
molestation, demanding extra services, paying lower wages than stipulated. 
There is a feeling among the officials of the Tribal Welfare - Department that 
the tribals have been exploited. 


In the last 10 years, the Naxalites have achieved a good hold in 
Gadchiroli. They have learnt the local language. They communicate with, 
live and share the hardships of the adivasis. They have been demanding higher 
wages, rights and justice. So far so good. But the means to the end is drastic. 
They are secretive, they dodge the law and threaten people with dire consequences. 
There is an instance of chopping of hands. They employ violent ways in deal- 
ing with people and Government authorities. 


They are underground, but in May '83 they showed their hand very succe- 
ssfully by organizing a strike during the tendu leaf season. After that was 
over, they made the FDC labourers to go on strike to demand Rs.14/day and free 
food. The strike lasted for 8 to 10 days and affected 3 divisions, emmloying 
7 to 9000 labourers each. The workers compalined that they struck work under 
the «duress: and threats of the Annas (Naxalites). 


Along with Jivragka, I met the Naxalites and found them reasonable. 
We told them that the wage increase is in the hands of the Government and we 
cannot do anything about it. We promised to expand their welfare programmes. 
We told them that we shall not bring in the police or outside labour provided 
you help. After 8 to 10 days they came back. But the strike cost us very 


much. While the workers lost 2 to 3 lakh Rs. in wages, the FDC's loss in 
gross revenue was Rs. 3.8 crores. This is because of the timeliness factor. 
Each labourer plants 300 stumps/day. While seed planting abroad is mechani- 
zed, ours is a highly labour employing activity. We grow hybrid sapplings 
in nurseries and go in for grafting and genetic improvement. When the rains 


start, the stumps have to be planted immediately otherwise we have to bear a 
great loss. 


Upto January '83, the Chanda circle (FDC) made a revenue of ‘Rs. 14 
crores and incurred an expenditure of Rs. 6 crores. We have set up a series 


of plantations in 'B' type areas. The FDC works only in 7% of the total area 
(owned by FD). 


While the potential to produce 10 times more timber exist, that would 
need lots of input. But we have been witnessing a totally niggardly invest- 
ment. But this is a —_ avenue as it is employment generating and highly 


labour intensive. 1 hectare would yield Rs.2 lakhs after 80 years. 
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INTERVIEW WITH M.K. JIVRAG%A, DIVISIONAL MANAGER, (FDCM) ALLAPALLI 7 
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There are 12 agencies in this area, 6 baloaeas to Fl ane AS ae 
FDCM is mainly sei pe ORR TEE a et: a ental sae tei 

for plantations 1 ; ; 
TE apa the employment is from 500 labourers for ar to 
1500 labourers for 800 ha. The employment 1s seasonal with the pe apie 
being July for planting and seeding operations. The wages paid are the ste i 
by the FD and FDCM, but the FDCM pays in addition to the minimum wage specifie 
by the EGS, ( e.g. Rs. 6.20 paid by the FD) under the world food programme 
aid, 2kgs. of wheat, 200gms. of soyabean oil, 200gms . of pulses for one day 
of work. We deduct Rs. 1.50 out of the wages and this goes into a deposit fund 
(which has accumulated to Rs. 5 to 6 crores) to be used exclusively for the 
welfate of the labourers. The labourers are also provided rent free quarters, 
drinking water, entertainment, utility articles, (clothes) schools, medicines, 
fare for to and fro to worksite, compensation for calamities and vocational 
training is provided to adivasi children like carpentry. A hand made paper 
making unit has been set up by the FDCM. The FDCM has set up an open air 
theatre costing Rs. 7 lakhs. One film every week is shown in, each division 
free of cost. Under the "Nishtar" programme, 5 crore worth of forest produce 
at concessional rates have been supplied. 


This area is different from Dhule/Pune, where the trade off between 
development and forests has been at the expense of forests; in this area the 
forests are in a position to satisfy basic needs like firewood, houses and 
are still surviving. 


The maximum area under plantations is also here with a target of 
115 lakhs seedling in Chanda circle. These are also superior quality 
forests. 


Illicit felling on large scale for commercial purposes in Allapally 
is not there. Encroachment is not alarming. The paper mills are supplied with 
forest based industries like plywood, veneer, woodpanelling etc. The crops 
for industries are demarcated 20 years in advance. Here commercial illicit 
felling is very difficult as there is only one road. 


All types of animals except elephants and rhinocerous is to be found. 
After the enforcement of the Wild Life Act, the 4th schedule (which prohibited 
hunting, possession_of trophies) poaching and hunting has practically stopped. 
After 1975, the population of animals have been increasing. 


The Adivasis are not all causing destruction of forest. Thcir customs 
and requirements do not cause harm to forests. But they are not interested 
in developing them either. This is because their level of aspiration and 
expectation is very low. I interviewed one of them and asked what would be his 
two greatest wishes. His first wish was drinking water and second work at 
Rs. 4/day. "I don't want anything else in the world". The adivasis owning 
malki forests have sold the trees to unscrupulous elements at very low prices 
(example. They have sold teak trees for Rs.10 each as against their value of 
atleast Rs. 1000/tree). They have no sense of attachment to the forests or 
land, They attach more importance to drinks and their immediate needs. 


Organisationally speaking, while the Forest Department is better 
for protection, social service and coordination, the FDC is a commercial 
organisation for plaftation and exploitation where quick decisions can be 
taken and responsibilities shouldered. The FD makes policy decisions and 
being a Department of the Maharashtra Government, quick decisions are not 
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possible, In the FDCM, policy decisions are taken by the Board of Directors 
and so decisions are quick. Finance can be raised in the form of equity 

shares as well as floating loans and debentures. There is higher delegation 
of power, the personnel from the Managing Director to the Assistant Manager 


are from the FD. So even though the people are the same, their field experience 
is different. 


A new method of plantation, the Thailand method is being adopted. In 
the traditional variety, timely operations are very critical for the seeds 
have to be planted 3 to 4 days after the monsoon starts. We have to plant 
20 lakh stumps in each division. Under the new method, the plants are prepared 
3 month in advance and preserved under the proper conditions. Allapally has 
exceptionally good plantations of teak. 


Previously, labour was considered to be a harvestable commodity, but 
now the social and economic upliftment of labour receives the top priority. 
In Kondel an open jail has been established where convicts with 10 to 15 


years can come and live with their family. The living standards of the entire 
district has been uplifted. 


The CRI (ML) People's War is active in this region. Due to them there 
was some trouble during planting. Their modus operandi is that 7 to 8 to 10 
persons armed with guns/pistols move around amidst local people campaigning 
that the forests and land are owned by the adivasis, and the Government has 
no right to that land. They encourage them to cut the trees and sow the seeds. 
As these views are not palatable to the Government, the Government and even 
the local people will deal strongly with them. 


But my personal view is that they have done some good work. The 
exploitation of adivasis by local officers, forest guards, constable talatis 
has ceased.’ The corruption in wage payments, paying Rs. 5 after cutting 
Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 has stopped. The Begari system ( work for no payment at all) 
which was a large scale practice in Bastar has also stopped. Their activities 
have begun in 71/72 while they have entered this area only in 1981. Their 
success has been the increase of wages from Rs. 6.50 to Rs. 12. While from 
the labourers point of view they have been beneficial, from the social point 
of view, I cannot say. The forest labour co-operatives are not powerful 
here and their standard of work is not satisfactury. There have been many 
cases of misappropriation of funds. by their Chairman. 31st October ,1983 


INTERVIEW WITH M.H. KEDKAR, CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS, CHANDA 

The opposition from the TOI and the Press to the new Forest Law is 
‘misplaced and have not got the correct picture. They have claimed that the 
new law gives unlimited power to bureaucrats and will cause harassment to 
tribals. 


The defect of the forest law is in getting evidence. This is very 
difficult. On the question of ecology/protection/conservation even the 
judiciary needs education. Owing to the needs of their livelihood, the 
judiciary feels that the poor are being needlessly harassed, This tendency 


has to be curbed. 


I have very close association with the tribals. I have lived and 


| h them. They are very simple fellows and their simplicity 
Se canidbtud by shei-sociel elements. What will the poor adivasi do with 
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his tree? He will sell it, but he has no organisation, no process 2 <2 hoe 
sale. This he can do only through a middle or third person. The tri : ge us 
only wages. If he gets caught, he gets caught and then the abies’ blames 

for catching poor tribals. It has also been said that we are ot ee 
labour. But what else -can be done? We can only catch offenders. ich the 
tremendous development ot roads and transport, the forests are an "open 
treasury". Once the timber gets Sawn in a mill and sold,.the FD is helpless. 
When we try to tighten forest protection, forest offender who works in the 
forest normally gets caught. Large number of headlloads are coming in and 
sold in all places, for meeting energy requirements. Ladies work for extract- 
ing firewood and collecting headloads of firewood and catching women get on 
top of our nerves because of their poverty and their fair sex. It 1s difficult 
to apprehend and catch female labourers because of fear of charges of 
"molestation", "out-raging modesty" and endangering explosive (situations). 


The second problem is "grazing". Useless cattle not being still fed 
are let loose into the forest. They finish of the green grass, green leaves 
and give no milk and fit only to be condemned. 


Sheeps and goats because of their high fertility becomes a profitable 
business to villagers and poor people even in urban areas like Pune and Bombay. 
They give a litter every 6 months and have high earnings and require no feeding. 
Here they are left in forests. The IRDP, NREP have distributed goats and 
sheep and this programme even in interior villages needs a second thought 
unless the beneficiary is able to develop proper feed. Illegal grazing is also 
a menacing problem. (It is a sight to see 10,000 sheep grazing in the forest). 
This causes receding of the forest and do not reflect in deforestation but 
repletion which (ultimately) gives rise to deforestation. 


Q. What is the actual deforestation due to these various factors? Do you 
have any figures? 


A. It is difficult to quantify,65% to 75% of the equivalent of departmen- 
tal clear felling can account for illicit felling and cattle grazing. What 
attracts the public eye is the FD's activities, the other is invisible. The 
feeling of late has arisen that the forests are owned by tribals and it is 

not for the Government to regulate them in any way. If the tribals take 
anything for personal benefit it hardly does any harm to forest. "It is 
commercialization which is causing this". The FLC's aim to help the adivasis 
have not been very successful and groups and factional rivalries have 
undermined them and tribals have not benefitted. 


The fruits of independence and development has not reached them and 
there has been no change in the last 30 years. The "remoteness" and "apathy" 
of ( government macninery) have been the main cause. A lot needs to be done 
for them. If agricultural development is there, they will not cause destruction 
of forest. This desire for "titles to land" is their biggest weakness. . 


The tribal cultivators are marginal cultivators and will not get 
enough after 4 months. equivalent to wages worth a month. On two acres yielding 
very coarse variety or jowar or bajra of about Rs. 300 to 400 marketable 
value, compare with sugarcane Rs. 10,000/ acre. Unless agricultural earni 
become atleast 1% times the wage, they will not be attracted to land. If he 
works for Government, he is 0:K., but if he works for anti-social elements 
(... every village has atleast one anti-social element) who pays double but 
is incommensurate with the price of the log (Rs. 20/-. for a Rs. 1000/-1log) 


7 Encroachment is linked to politics. It will not do for political 
parties (misguided) to encourage the adivasis (who on his own will never) 
to encroach for they feel confident that the encroachment will be 
regularised, and will one day, become legalized. Those getting caught and 
fined normally get recorded as encroachers and in due course encroachment 
gets regularized. He should earn more from the lard he owns and not 
encroach. If we have to save the forest we should go outside the forest 
(1) for alternative sources of energy and (2) for better animal husbandry. 
If I have two good cows, I will prefer to throw away about 10 bad cows. 
Then the incidences of grazing will come down. (3) We should undertake a 
mass education programme to educate tribals. Whatever association we first 
had with tribal is getting eroded due to bad actions, instigation of 
outsiders. In whatever tribals do by way of industry, handicrafts, tools, 
brooms, collect some forest produce, gum, forest products, medicinal plants- 
we should organise better marketing. Today in most states these items trade 
by way of barter, 12 years back lkg. of rice was bartered for lkg. of salt. 
The barter takes place through local traders who quite oftenzact as a 
spokesman for them, pleads for tribals but themselves exploit them. Things 
are really improving. The tendu leaf issue is more complex. The merchants 
form a very strong lobby in every state. They are vitually king makers. The 
Orissa ministry was toppled twice or thrice on account of this. The 
contractors are a very powerful lobby in most of the states where the forest 
exists. 


(Now) State trading is becoming important. 


The tendu units. Tenders are invited for purchases of tendu leaves. The 
tendu leaves are collected under government control, they are brought to 
the department and recorded and the department ensures wages paid are as 
fixed by Government. The wages fixed are in consonance with local area 
(rates). The Naxalites wanted wage rise claiming that the labourers were 
not paid adequately. If the wage tixed is inadequate, the Government will 
have to look into it. Olga Tellis in her SUNDAY article has given an 
incorrect picture. If tribals came forward and make small groups, Government. 
is not averse to allow them to make profit, but should work with full 
responsibility. Here we need some organization and some experimentation. 
With the Government becoming enlightened and educated, the tribal position 


will improve. 
Q. Why was this area declared distubred? 


A. The tendu contractors felt unsafe and were made to give higher wages 
and requested the Government for protection. Now the SRP has gone. The tendu 
leaf season(sees) a brisk and quick trade and its timeliness is its vulnera- 
bility (2 to 3 weeks). Within that time the leaves have to be collected 1 
they have to roll properly. Forest Department has nothing against them. We 
only wish rules of law should be followed. 


Forests supply raw material to industry. The consumption of trees is 
not in the villages but in the cities. There is a "construction ‘boom". For | 
the forest products "value added concept" has to be used. The tree is felled, 
extracted out of forest, transported to saw mill, sawn, worked, polished etc. 
The share of the wood component is very small and the adivasis don't get. any 
benefit. There is hence a social imbalance. Since skills are’ not available 
in remote areas technical training is required for them to be able to enjoy 
the fruits. W.r. to ecology, lack of education ( is reflected in the fact that 
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ou will find a very small number of trees. 


i to the villages y 2 : 
aga go 20 : to collect firewood, he will have to think 


If somebody has to go Skms, 
about it. 


Most of industry is supplied by Government. ‘If they get caught 
industry would not like to get involved in illicit trade. They get their 
supplies under agreement and the same would suffer very heavily (if they 
get caught) Pricing is done by Government, it has to offer incentives to 
set up factories in interior areas. The bamboo is supplied at Rs. 2/ tonne 


which is a good rate. 


. Prices are of course lower in the illicit trade and the building 
industry takes full advantage of it . Big industry doesnot want to get 
involved in official trouble. In the illicit trade, the traders are engaged 
in smuggling various commodities for very short durations, they switch — 
from one to the other. The illicit operations are never large scale, they 
are very small scale operation. Their nature of operation is such that 
very strict regulation and supervision is difficult. The illicit traders work 


at night,-at dawn, carry’ only small quantitities in fast moving vehicles mes 
to a sawmill. Unless the nationalization of the sawmill takes place, it is = © 
difficult to stop it.There are 2UU sawmills in Chanda district. In 20,30 | 

raids on a sawmill we can catch only one sawmill. The illicit materint epee 


dispatched of is immediately consumed. The tribal is the weakest link in 

the chain and should be educated. Nature's mork Tee, over 100 yee cansbe. 277 ees | 
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How does Naxalite infiltration take place from across Andhra? A typical 
scene would explain it 


As the sun sets against a lemon sky and twilight covers a village amid 
thick saal forest (or whatever is left of it), eight men and two women dressed 
in olive green uniform and carrying country-made, 12-bore guns, revolvers and 
handgrenades approach the village. They stop outside the village. One man enters 
the village to see if everything is all right. People soon collect. A sentry 
is posted at the approach lane entering the village. The members of the group enter 
the village, talk about its ideology, and ask the villagers whether forest and 
revenue officials are behaving properly. Normally complaints against a forest 
guard, a forest ranger and the like are made. The forester is brought there, 
scolded, sometimes beaten un-instant justice, the only concept of justice the tribal 
understands. The meeting end with a revolutionary song, sung mostly in Telugu. 


It runs thus: "0 Revenue Patwari/O Police Inspector/O Forest Ranger/O 
khaki-clad fools-the chamchas of Congress/The Adivasis have awakened/And are out for 

your blood/You havefatened yourselves by eating free/chickens and goats/ 
You have bloated by drinking free liquor/The Adivasis are out for your blood/You 
pot-bellied fools/Fat and pvroud/Wearing good clothes/Riding motorcycles/Frierds of 
rich. villagers/Bastard children of Russians and Americans/ We will remove your toe- 
nails/We will shave your heads/We will remove your clothes/And brand your pot- 
bellies with hot irons/Bewar/The Adivasis have awakened and are out for your blood/ 
They will cut your throats." 


Such groups numbering between eight and 12 have been moving in southern 
Bastar regularly since 1980. 


These groups belong to the Kondapalli-Seetharamaiya People's War Group, a 
Naxalite (Maoist) group, and are active in Warangal, Khammam , Adilabad and Karim- 
nagar districts of Andhra Pradesh, Garhchiroli dist.ict of Manarashtra, Bastar 
district of Madhya Pradesh and Koraput district of Orissa. Recently they have been 
seen in the Pakhanjur area (north Bastar bordering Garhchiroli district) also. 


On the basis of the literature seized it is clear that the People's War 
Group has divided its sphere of operation into the plains area and the forest area. 
Its aim in the forest area at present is to (1) propagate ideology; (2) mark 
'targets' who exploit tribals; (3) deforestation of forests and forcible cultivation 
on reserve forest; (4) struggle against forest and Government officials; (5) deve- 
loping organization to struggle on behalf of the tribals; and (6) forming village 


cells. 


The documents reveal that the group's aim in the plains area are: organizing 
labour; organizing students; and forming asociation of teachers, writers, journali- 


sts and lawyers. 


The People's War Group has now develoned a two-tier organization: the 
underground cadre, and the legal or overground cadre. The groun believes in defen- 
sive violence (or violence to save its cadres), protective violence (killing of 
police informers) and selective violence (to teach the really bad exploiter a lesson) . 
It is more interested in expanding its area of influence. Its literature says 
that it will pursue its plan in the following manner: (1) phase of organization; 

(2) phase of terrorism; (3) phase of guerrilla warfare; (4) phase of mobile and 


traditional warfare. 
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In Andhra and garhchiroli district of Maharashtra the Naxalites have 
started the second phase: the phase of terrorism. In Madhya Pradesh, their emphasis 


is to win the favour of the villagers. 


The main target of the Naxalites are forest offcials, contractors and 
petty merchants who are clearly the worst exploiters of these illiterate, simple, 
taciturn-looking tribals. Forest officials take away their goats, chicken, ghee 
and the like without paying. Not only this, they extraxt money from the tribals to 
use the forest for grazing of their cattle. 


The forest is the tribals's lifeline, and forest officials are trying to 
disrput this in the name of conservation. Thus the tribals is at the mercy of the 
forest officials who are ruthless while taking action  Agaanst Prapads for Core Raed 


encroachment upon torest land 


The Naxalites have raised issues like. immediate and correct payment of 
wages and, at some places, higher labour wages. In most cases they have succeeded, 
thus creating a sense of fear among Government officials and forest coniternegeinanaile 
peteing tribal sympathies. « Se 


(Excerpts fron "Naxalite shadow over Bastar tribal areas" by Tia 
Bhaduri, Statesman, 18th April, Behe De 
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Interview with Uda Barkia wh 


at ose land has passed into the hands of the village 


Q. What is your name? 

A. Uda Barkia 

Q. What is your kul? 

A. Dhangar 

Q. What is your jath? 

AL Bhil | 

Q. Which is your village? 

A. Ratel, SaKri Taluka, District Dhulia 

Q. How ‘much land is owned by your community and by the Patils? 
50 wens by us und the Patil ten to Gace acres 


Did you thave any land? 
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What is your position now? 


Patil and I am working as a watchman for the Patil 


The land is with the 
hildren are also working for the Patil on his 


on his land and my five c 
land. 


Why do you work there? Do you work for free or are you paid? 


For myself and my sons, we are not paid any money but only grain. 
Are you paid according to any fixed rate? 


We are given the requirements of grain for one week and for other expen- 
ses we are paid some cash also. 


Is there any agreement between you and the Patil regarding your wages? 


Since you are an adivasi and yourland is tribal land and no non-Adivasi 
can take your land, how is it that ae Patil who is a -non-Adivasi has. 


taken away your land? ce * “as ae 

I-don't know about the Coxe naent resolution. (about non-alienation of -. 

tribal land) or # ee 
a an 


Mohan: When I came to the village, I came to know that land belonging 
to an adivasi has gone into the hands of the Patil. I then read the © 
resolution and asked what is the situation with respect to your (Land) 
record? He and myself went to the Talathi (revenue. office ). As per 
record, 12 years back the landlord had purchased the land and he pur- 
chase was recorded as oral. 4 ; 
bie oo ae 


w could the Talathi record this? He. aane know: 
Pos pape aaleme wate > ee ie 


What did you do then? 


When I sent the application to the Government the postman hands over the 
reply to the police patil. He reads and tears it up. 


Who is the police patil? 
The same person, the landlord 


Why does the postman hand over your letters to the Patil? What authority 
does he have to do so? 


Because he is a-police Patil and there is no post office here, the post- 
man in Brahmangaon hands over the letter to the Patil to carry it. The 
Patil then informs me that "do what you will I shall not return your land" 

and he has removed my children from work. 


‘Did he tell you ait that in return for your ahi tdeen' s labour after 
some time he would return your land? 
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The police or forest guards? 


The forest guards ; : 
Mohan : Tabbebad is from Logadwa in Sakri and she has been cultivating 


forest land for the last ten years. 15 days back, the forest guard cut 
and destroyed the standing crop in this field. 


Interview with Jhubabhai's Husband 
interview ve 


Why do you encroach on forest land? 


For feeding our bellies and not seeing any other way to do this we have 
to encroach. 


But you have encroached only ten years back. What were you doing before 
that? 


Before, there was jungle. We used to hunt in the jungle. Then it used 
to feed us, but now as there is no more jungle, we are forced to encroach. 


Who cut the jungle? 


Maharashtra Government opened a society, and after it opened it gave 
contracts to anybody indiscriminately and from that time onwards the 
jungle has been getting destroyed. The jungle animal population reduced 
and consequently we were forced to encroach. 


The contracts which the Government society gives for cutting the jungle, 
whom do they give the contracts to, the Adivasis or non-Adivasis? . 


The contractors are sahus, are bhandwaldars (capitalists) when they take 
a plot, in one plot if there are 10000 nangs, then they deposit the 10000 
nangs along with firewood and nangs stolen from elsewhere into the same 
plot to extract more timber than they are entitled. 


That is to say if there are 10000 pieces in this coup, he collects another 
10000 from the surrounding area and dumps them in the same coup. So when 
he takes a plot for timber extraction not only is the forest destroyed in 
the coup but also the surrounding areas through stealing. After this 
happens and the forest is destroyed, because by giving one plot many more 
are destroyed. After that happens in jungles cleared by the contractors 
we encroach. If one plot is leased, two plots, are destroyed and (in 
general we coundn't survive on the jungle). 


October, 1983 


interview with activists of the Satyashodak Shet Majoor Sabha 


We are from the Satyashodak Shet Majoor Sabha the front organisation 
of the Satyashodak Communist Party. Comrade Raisingh Thakre, Buribhai Shemble, 
Mohan Gunzar and Ashok Dube. Since last year, the SCP has started new work 
from last year. Most of the time has passed in getting to know the problems of 
agricultural workers and in contacting them. Since September, the struggle 
has begun over the issue of Minimum Wages. In Shahada in BAMORDE village and in 
Nandurbar taluka at Bamdor and Lahanshah i.e. in three villages organizing the 
agricultural workers, we have been able to collect the balance between actual 
wages paid and the minimum wages due to the extent of Rs. 1500. The wages paid 
to agricultural workers is extremely paltry and not sufficient to enable two 
square meals a day. The agricultural workers inspite of going hungry, just 
couldn't understand accounting. When they borrowed money, they couldn't remember, 
and being illiterate didn't keep accounts. Consequently they were compelled 
to agree to whatever their malak (employer) said. That is why year in and 
year out they would go to the same malak without keeping accounts, without being 
able to survive properly and so many cases came to light. In that area, initial- 
ly, the Shramik Sanghatana was working. We have taken a decision to work in 
those villages where the Shramik Sanghatana is not working. Since the Shramik 
Sanghatana is a left organisation we don't think it is right to oppose it. 


When we took up the struggle in areas where the Shramik Sanghatana is 
not working we encountered several difficulties. The malak would never give 
proper accounts and when the workers requested us to "settle" the malak placed 
several inpediments. Many malaks after settlement with us refused to honour 
it. In Bamorde and Bamdor villages after giving us dates they refused to 
meet us and in Lahanshah on the day of settlement proposed by the Malaks, two 
Adivasi Shetmajoors were beaten up by the Maldaar's Goondas. We eseaieiiaes 
a aren peaceful environment, tried to explain to the Maldaars that 

Bran not do such Shanes: In that whatever you do, we can also do. We 
After that, after agreeing a ae 
When 


SS Chay didn't give in : 
‘th e the workers stayed away y and we could take up a 
a. ‘and aim of our struggle? ; panes 


is actin Sa ing Ae aes ie . 
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Interview with Mr. Karavate, Forest Officer, Nawapur 


Q. Are the forests in Dhulia 'real' forests? 


A. The Forests here are 'real' forests. You can go to a real forest, 
Ukalpani (20 km. from here) by reaching Awaha by ST. 

Q. What are the species of timber growing here? 

A. Saadhda, bija, Kheir, sesam, haldoo. 

Q. What has been the extent of illegal felling and what is the role of the 


FD in preventry this? 


A. There has been a lot of illegal felling by contractors, who keep chang- 
ing and the Forest Department is quite powerless to prevent this. The 
Forest Officers and guards are not provided weapons to defend themselves 
against the thieves. Often I have myself chased thieves for over 16 kms. 
The laws are also very liberal because the fines are a paltry Rs.500 and/ 
or 6 months imprisonment. Of. course, we try to prevent the extent of 
felling by patrolling and enlist the cooperation of local adivasi in 1/4th 
of the area. In 82-83, legal cutting has been stopped due to sparse 
growth. The PFLC's are also responsible in a major way for the deforesta- 
tion .in this area. Outside leaders are encouraging (mostly) rich farmers 
with 10 to 15 areas to encroach. They are also encouraging the laziness 
of the adivasis. The collection of firewood (deadwood collection) is a . 
privilege but the selling is illegal. The FD sells wood in retail for 
houses and local needs. 


What has been your efforts in reforestation? 


Eucalyptus has been planted along roadside. The regeneration of teak 
with copies. We have set up Plantations of fodder species. The FDC has 
clearfelled 200 ha. and planted teak. 100 labourers are employed in 
Nawapur. Teak matures in 50 to 60 years. Other species take 20 years. 
The EGS scheme is in operation for setting up plantations in degraded 
forests of teak and valuable species. This provides employment for 200 
labourers throughout the year. 


20 October, 1983 


Interview with Chavan, Secretary, PFLCS Nawapur 
ee EMO, NAWADUT 


My name is R.J. Chavan, Secretary of the Primary Forest Labour Coo- 
perative Society, Nawapur. 


The jungle workers were adivasis. Previously the adivasis worked for 
the contractor. The contractors worked in the jungle coups. The Forest Depa- 
rtment people were in their pockets. They used to make the adivasis work for 
daily wages of 8 annas. The contractors made profite in lakhs of 
rupees. For the adivasi who lives in the jungle, that adivasi was getting only 
8 annas or 12 annas. Aftei '47on getting independence, the Chief Minister 
of the then Bombay State, Balasaheb Kher, noticing that the forest workers 
are being exploited and are not even getting their daily wages while the cont- 
ractors are making profits in lakhs, are not taking care of the adivasis for 
instance their medical needs. In '47 Kher set up the first society in Thane, 
Dahanu, Palghar. The second society was set up in Nawapur. Vaikuntbai Mehta 
set up this society here. To begin with the Forest Department was against 
the society. Adivasis bought shares in the society and began to run the society. 
After the society started, the workers were able to get work in the jungle. 

The profits from the jungle operations were to be distributed amongst the share- 
holders. The society bought and popularized medicines, interior areas had 
schools started, maternity home was built. 


But the Forest Department tried to create difficulties for the society. 
When the society started earning profits, they started demanding 50% nrofits. 
Consequently we couldn't do much for the workers. In the society were repre- 
sentatives of the Government, the Forest Department officials and 5 to 6 
adivasis in the managing Comittee of the society. The Forest Department put 
brakes on our profits. Because of the society's operation, the Forest Denart- 
ment claimed they were running into losses. Because the contractors used to 
fill their pockets. We didn't give them anything. How could we give them? 
Our job is to make profit and use it for the worker's rights. Take the case 
of the farmer. His product he bringsforward for selling. Then the contr - 
actor comes and makes a profit. We also have to sell to the contractor. 
He fixes rates such that we cannot make much profit. That is our position. 
For the last 10 to 15 years, we have been adopting the 50% formula. After that 
the revised formula became effective. The revised formula became effective 
because the Conservator of Forests alleged that the Department is facing a loss 
on account of the Forest Cooperative. The contractor gave them Rs. 50,00C per 
coup. The society on account of concessions have to give them 40,000. 


R.K. Patil, the Forest Minister from MP asked How? Forest Devart- 
ment was misguiding everyone, After giving the forest Department Rs. 40,000, 
the society suffers a loss of Rs. 40,000. Then the Forest Department takes 
another Rs. 20,000 as profit sharing from the society. Thereby they earn 
Rs. 60,000 as against 50,000 before. Besides this the contractors never 


had to bother about worker's rights. They only filled their pocket. The society: 
buys them medicines, brings them and many other things, clothes etc. runs schools. 


I . 10,000 more 
how then can you claim loss when the society is giving vou Rs. 10, 
on the arietiics. The forest minister is right and the forest denartment 
has been harassing us considerably and placing hurdles on our wav. That was 


before. What is the position now? 


} here is no jungle. How can the workers earn their livelihood? 
How can ge Pog ote ‘vient ; am the Secretary. There are a lot of staff 
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Now the society is almost beginning to close down. Last. year there 
The society was as good as closed. We went to meet the minister, 
what are we to do? Here in the last four five years So 
train after train loaded with timber were being 


allowed, without anyone bothering about it. You have SRP here. Why ages 
the SRP zo and make on the spot enquiries? Why did they not catch the offen- 
ders red handed? First they let the thieves go scot free and then they 

made a big fuss about them. They catch those who bring fallen trees and 
broken trees. It would be better to catch them when they are felling trees, 
illicitly. There has been no such provision (bandobast) here. That is why 
the forests here have become so sparse. Secondly, when the Ukai Dam came 

up our valuable forests to the extent of 60 to 70 miles were lost. So we lost 
a lot of forests in our area. Here is the Tapi river, here the forests are 
quite close at hand. Anybody could just enter and day and night people would 
enter and leave and it would be impossible to follow them in and out. So, 
the forest guards, the RFOs the forest officials, they particinated in this 
deforestation and the latter did not do what they ought to have done. They 
patronized contractors and sharing half and half with them. That is how 
things have been going on. We have been having problems since last year. 

We are very worried as to how the workers would earn theirliving? For 20 
years, in this area there are 30 societies, in Nawapur taluka there are 7 
societies. In Sirpur taluka, in Nandurbar taluka, that way in three talukas 
of this district. Out of this there are very few left alive today, very few 
are barely living like our own. The fact is that they are getting no help. 

In the earlier Government, no I mean the Governments that came immediately 
after independence were socially minded, the ministries today are different. 
The earlier ones would think but todays ministers don't think properly. They 
are all corrupt. The good work done by the cooperatives in favour of the adi- 
vasis gets no credit from them. The ministries during the first ten fifteen 
years gave adequate attention, work was going on. Take the society unlike the 
Panchayat Samiti. The Government gives them coup. The price of the coup is 
Rs. 1 lakh. You substract from that operation cost as expenses Rs. 35,000. 
You are left with Rs. 65,000. Out of this 80% is taken by the Government. We 
are left with 14,000. We have to pay Government audit Rs. 8,000. So we 
actually run into a loss. Shouldn't the Government include the 8000 for 

audit in expenses? But it was tolerable. We did not make a profit but we 

were getting work for the workers. Even then if we got two coup, three couns, 
we would get 42,000 profit and with this amount we were able to command 
work here and there. We are supervised by the Sangh from Dhulia. We have 

to pay them Rs. 8,000. We have so many other expenses when we have to organ- 
ize panch committee meetings, we give open dinner to everyone during the 
general meeting, for the adivasi workers. ) 


members. 
was no work. 
taking a deputation, 
much timber has been stolen, 


Q: What is the function of the Dhulia based Sangh? 
A: Supervision above us, selling agency for our product. 
Q: what is the size of your coups? 
a * There is the felling series. There is a circle enclosing 20 coups. 


The size of these circles vary. Some are 100 hectares, some 50 hectares 


some 150: hectares. i.e. 150 acres, 200 acres, 300 acres etc. Now 
this circle is round. If they give us this first coup to fell, as 


soon as we finish this, we are offered the second. In one circle there 
are 20 coups. It takes twenty years to clear this. After we clear the 
coup, the forest department is supposed to undertake plantation activity 
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But they did not undertake plantation activity. They cannot show 


even one plantation to their credit. This is another reason for 
the forest famine. 


If the contract system was abolished and there are no contractors , who 
1s responsible for the illegal felling of tree on such a massive 
scale as you report? 


Oh yes, there are contractors even today. There are private survey 
numbers. Farmers on whose plot of land there are trees, the contrac- 
tors are free to dispose of the tree from these survey numbers. So 
contractors come to these survey numbers. Supposing you are an adi- 
vasi. You want to sell the trees from your plot. The contractor 

takes permission for that on your behalf and cuts the trees. Through 
this device they were able to steal a lot of trees right below the fs 
rangers eye. To Gujarat to Surat daily trains were fully loaded with 
timber. After we raise a yell to check this illicit traffic through 
SRPs, they acceeded to this request rather late. It is only that for the 
last 3 year that the SRP is there. After the elephant has vansished 
then you appoint the guard... Everything is finished the forest has 
disappeared and now the SRP. Even now they catch only when the illicit 
timber is being transported, not when it is being cut. 


What is the effect of the FDC? 
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some small profit and welfare activities to the limit 

The departmental activities of plantation .1s costly. 

It costs Rs. 15,000 to Rs 30,000. We don't have that much finance. ; 
For deploying labour for cutting we didn't need so much money for invest- 
ment. They wouldn't use our labour for that nor would they lease us 


coups for plantations. 


want is work, 
of our capacity. 


As you say that your society is facing closure is there not any way 
through which you can expand your activities again? 


We have been giving much thought to this for the last one year. But 

our people in the state even though our person is the forest minister, 
to be very frank the forest minister has not viewed us favourably even 
till today. Now when we complained, he told us he listens more to the 
government employees like the rangers and forest officials than to us. 


Do you have any plans for expanding? 


- 


We told the Minister Give us plantations. Of course we can't make any 
profit from it. Only 5 to fifty people can work. Our staff would 
remain unemployed. But the workers would get employment for a full month. 
If the society had a coup then work would last from 6 to 8 months, but 
in plantation they can work only for one month.. We have 300 members but 
only to can get work for one month . The second scheme I suggested to 
him was powerlooms. Train our adivasis to operate powerlooms. Similar 
to Malegaon. They should start textile mills. They could start forest 
based industries. Instead of giving permission to private individuals, 
they shuld give us permission to run saw mills. But they don't want 

to give us this. They prefer private initiative. But all this has not 
been of any consequence. Discussions are going on. But I agree even 
powerlooms are their idea. The rich have given this idea to the Gover- 
nment to make profits in the name of the adivasis. There are so many 
difficulties supply of cotton for spinning into threads, training of 
manpower, a lot of investment money in required. 


Could you give a tendential idea of the growth of income and employment 
over the years taking into account the good and bad years? 


From 47-48 the activities were- first we employed 100 to 200 workers, 
as our jobs increased, we were employing 300 neople every year. And 
today, we cannot employ even 3 people. There is no work at all. Grav- 
hically the curve went going up and then fell. | 


Since when did the fall start? 


From two years back, Before we can't say the graph was going up. We 
used to get work, we were partners of the government. The society was 
given the coup, then the actual realization in sale, subtract expend- 
iture, of the remaining, we get 20% and the Government 80%. In the 20% 
we used to survive. That was called the revised formula. Today. every- 
thing has come to a standstill. There is only the office left. 


What is the main reason for this collase? How did the collapse come 
so immediately. One should have expected a slower fall. 


Well it has fallen. What can we do? If there is no work at all. 
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Ekdam do © gaya, kaam nahin to isiliye to yeh gir gaya. As the 
society | some funds to that degree it engaged in activities. The 
income of the society was in par with its profits. Today the essential 


expenses for the society, are not includ ed in the approved 33 items 

of expenditure. Because they don't include this, we run into losses. 
e.g. audit fee, compensation to managing committe, expenses for general 
meeting, subscription, to federation annually. We are demanding that 
give us area for plantation, give us the expenses for that, without 
giving us expenses how can we undertake that activity? We are daily 
workers. Give us 200 acre plantation. For 200 acres, there are so many 
workers required, so much expenses etc. which they should give us. Then 
we can go forward. Atleast 200 workers can survive for two months. And 
now there are sO many areas which could be planted to become beautiful 
forests. @& The jungle has been laid waste through illicit 
felling. lwok at Gujarat. What beautiful forest they have created. 
Their plantations are good. But they don't give us this job. 


We have asked our Federation so many times to launch agitations for 
plantation. We are only asking this much that give us the areas which 
are being git en to the timber corporation. e won't make any profit 
but only our wages. The wages will not be enough, Give the society 15 
to 20% commission. For Rs. 30,000 wages we would get only 7,000Rs. 


A very unsbstantial sum but we would manage somehow. But even that is 
not availab. Our deputation went to meet the minister. The timber 
corporation should have been only allowed to plant trees. But they 
gave them h areas for clear felling. They should have given us 
“= that work. could have taken up scientific nlantation. Minister 
Balwant Rao Gade was the earlier minister. From his time onwards the 


ministries have started opposing us. But before him there were great 

wa dies sople in the jungle movement Venkat Rao Randir, Digambaro Padhi 
oa in accident he helved us to a great extent. The nresent 

4 months back, the fault is with the last 3 ministers. 


it the jungle satyagraha at the time of Gandhis fj 


o be opposed. Even the jungle workers wanted 
AS ass in the jungle as part of the struggle. 
a. 
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Villagers in a Shahada hamlet narrate how they resisted a 
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~ Adivasi women taking shelter in Shahada town from marauding 
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(back cover page) Bhilatis from Mohide camp on the Tapti 
river bank after theirhamlets were burnt down by kulaks. 
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